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ABSTRACT 

The third of the series of annotated biblipgraphies 
on doctoral research, this compilation focuses on eai;ly childhood 
education for the disadvai. aged, concentrating on such issues as 
reading, parent involvement, teachers and para prof ess iojnals, summer 
programs, and the like in regard to Head Start programs; Follow 
Through programs; Negro dialects, pre-kindergarten, and kindergarten 
and first grade in the consideration of issues related to language; 
reading and mathematics; behavior and attitudes; parent involvement 
in general; and, creativity. The bibliography carries subject, 
author, and institutional indexes to the citations. The citations, . 
again, have been compiled from "Dissertation Abstracts International" 
and relate to current research through the June 1972 issue of the 
latter abstract journal. Order numbers have been provided at the end 
of each citation and dissertations may be .bought in microfilm, or hard 
copy from University Microfilms^ Ann Arbor^ Michigan. . (RJ) 
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Preface 



The seven years since the enactment of ESEA Title I in' 1965 
provided a unique opportunity for anthropologists, sociologists, 
psychologists, poli-tical scientists, educators, and others to at- 
tempt to find answers to unanswered questions about the teaching- 
learning process, especially in relation to minority group children 
and youth and to student? from low socioeconomic* backgrounds. Not 
only did the law provide extensive funds for compensatory and in- 
novative programs, butdt-also mandated built-in evaluation measures. 
The flood of new programs provided fertile grounds for doctoral dis- 
sertation research on the education of the disadvantaged. 

The plaintive cry o£ most students complej^ing doctoral disser- 
tations has been "all that work arid where doe^ it 'lead?" Bits and 
pieces of research throughout the country are entombed in Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International and in university libraries with only 
upcoming doctoral students forced to survey what has been done so 
that new outlines will not duplicate what has already been completed. 

-the ERIC/IRCD staff, believing^ that much coiild'be learned about 
doctoral research itself, about children,, and about educational pror 
grams, decided to attempt to provide cpmpreherisive xollectioris of ab- 
stracts in those areas of special^ interest* to the Center; This docu- 
ment is one of several being prepared for a new series of publica- 
tions entitled ERIC/IRCD Doctoral Research Series, 

The first step taken was to do a computerized search, using the 
Datrix system,, of the available tapes of Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational from 1965 to 1969 employing the following special cescrip- 
tors: black, Puerto Rican, Mexican American, inner city, poverty, 
ghetto, urban, slum, rural, Negro,* American Indian, and disadvantaged. 
The computer printouts of the resultant lists Were then screened to 
eliminate all except those aUstracts. which clearly related to educa- 
tional programs for the disadvantaged. 

A hand search^ was then conducted for documents appearing in the 
January 1970 to June 1972 volumes to bring the collection as up to date 
as was possible at that time. Descripters used for the hand search 
were: disadvantaged, desegregationi inner city, black, Negro, American 
Indian, Mexican American, Puerto Rican, (Spanish surname arfded later) . 

In all, over 700 abstracts were photocopied, sorted, and in^dexed. 
All indexing in Dissertation Abstracts Interriatiorial is based oh titles 
rather than on abstracts. There are limitations resulting from the 
omission of other descriptors and computer or human oversight. 

It is expected that each of the collections will, by providing 
all related abstracts in one^ document, be of value to many lay, pro- 
fessional, school, and university groups. 

Dissertations may be bought in microfilm or hard copy from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 300 N. Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. Order 
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numbers have been provided for each dissertation at ^the end of 
the citation. Prices have not been indicated because of* past or 
possible future changes. In addition, dissertations may frequently 
be borrowed on inter-liTirary loan from the sponsoring universities. 

Each collection is organized in the following way. Docinnents 
are first grouped under main topics. Under the main headings, ab- 
stracts are presented in order of year of completion. Where a num- 
ber of abstracts appear under a topic and in the same year, they 
are then arranged in alphabetical order by name of author. There 
is also a subject index, which includes several ^refererences for 
each abstract, ,an author index, and an institution index. 

In the interest of objectivity and c6mpreheiisivene,ss, all 
appropriate documents have been included even though many present 
conflicting views, arid do not necessarily represent the -Center's 
policy or position.. 

The Center would like to be informed of other appropriate disser- 
tations in these categories since, there are plaris^ to, update and supple- 
ment these collectipns in the future.. , The rianie of the author , the 
title of the dissertation, and. the month and year of completion is 
the only information required. 
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Other bibliographies in this series are: 

Mexican Americans: An Annotated Bibliography 
of Doctoral Dissertations. 

School Desegregation: An Annotated Bibliography 
of Doctoral Dissertations. 

Single copies of each are available free from ERIC/IRCD, Box 40, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 10027, for as 
long as the supply lasts. 
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Early Childhood Education 

Head Start Programs --Reading 

Boercker, Marguerite J. the Effect of an Eight -Week' Head Start 
Prog ram on Reading Achievement as Measured ac the End of First 
Grade . Universi.ty of Kentucky, 1967. 78p. Adviser: Dr. 
Wallace Z. Ramsey. 69-18,233. 

The purpose of this study was to discover the effect of Summer 
1965 Head Start experiences of ScQtt County, Kentucky, first graders 
on their reading achievement as measured by a standardized test at 
the end of the first grade. 

A variety of background data was collected .from the permanent 
record cards of all the 1965-66 first graders of Scott County. 
Mental maturity tests were administered to. them near the end of 
the first semester, and reading achievement tests at the end of 
the school year. • , . , 

The data were processed and analyzed to answer the questions*. 
(1) What are the pertinent characteristics of the children who 
participated in Project Head Start? How do the Head Start chil- 
dren differ? (2) What variables may be seen to relate to the mea- 
sured reading achievement of ^1965-66 Scott County first graders? 
(3) When the Head Start and non-Head Start groups are equated for 
pertinent variables,, is there a detectable and significant effect 
of the Head Start program on the reading achievement of the 1965- 
66 Scott County first graders? and (4) Which of the two approaches 
to the teaching of reading used in Scott County first grades seems 
to better exploit the benefits of the Head Start program? 

It was found that the Head Start and non-Head Start groups 
differed on two social factors: socio-economic level and racial 
make-up. The Head Start group tended to come from the lower socio- 
economic levels and included the larger proportion of Negro chil- 
dren. Too, the Head Start group measured less ready to learn on ^ 
a readiness test and in terms of mental maturity. They included 
the larger proportion of poor readers. The Scott County Head 
Start program seemed to have included those children for whom 
Project Head Start is intended. 

Four of the five variables which correlate with reading achieve- 
ment in this study are variables in which the Head Start and non^ 
Head Start groups- differ. This phenomenon may indicate that When 
pre-school programs work with those factors which" .differentiate 
the underprivileged child from the privileged, they work on factors 
pertinent to his learning to read. 

'When the Head Start and non-He-d Start groups were equated xor 
pertinent variables (race, occupation of the wage earner, readiness 
percentile scor^, mental age, and £ype of reading approach) and 
their reading scores compared, only one significant difference m 
means could be attributed to the> eight-week Head Start program. 
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The brighter Head Start children of the skilled wage earners 
achieved significantly better than did their non-Head Start 
counterparts. General profit from the program was indicated. 
Although the Head Start group measured less ready to learn to 
read, a straight, unequated!, comparison of the reading scores 
of the two groups revealed no significant difference in achieve- 
ment, ' 

The synthetic reading approach seemed to exploit the benefits 
of Head Start significantly better than the analytic. 

The investigator concluded that an eight -week Head Start pro- 
gram yielded some benefit but was too short to be of significant 
advantage to the disadvantaged child. Since all mean scores were 
below national norms, the investigator suggests that full-year 
kindergarten of compensatory quality would better meet the readi- 
ness needs of all five-year-old children of Scott County, Kentucky, 
including those for whom Head Start is intended. 

The* coincidence of characterizing variables, with factors which 
correlate with reading -success indicates that the objective of' 
Head Start is a realistic one. One question for future study is 
indicated: "What is the critical tirne needed for such a program 
to make a significant and on-going.^cKange in the learning patterns 
of the culturally deprived child?" 



2, Bickley, Marion Thornton, A Comparison of Differences in oelected 
Educational Characteristics Among 'Culturally Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren Who Attended Pr.oject Head Start, Culturally Disadvantaged 
Children Who Did Not Attend Project Head Starts and Children 
Who Are Not Culturally Disadvantaged as 'Those Characteristics 
Relate to Reading Achievement in Grade One , University of • v 
Pennsylvania, 1968, 158p, Adviser: Mary E, Coleman, 68-14,468. 

The purpose of the study was to investigate differences in selec- 
ted characteristics during the second school year (grade one) in 
children who attended Head Start (summer 1965), and to determine 
the relationship to reading achievement. The subjects were 232 chil- 
dren in the Camden, New Jersey public school district enrolled in 
grade one during the school year 1966-67, 

Children in ten classrooms of four elementary schools were repre- 
sented. Three of the four schools served disadvantaged children. 
The children were divided into three major groups: Group A, cul- 
turally disadvantaged children who attended Head Start (summer 1965), 
(91 children); Group B, children who were eligible for but did not 
attend, (91 children); Group C, children who are not culturally dis- 
advantaged, (50 children), • 

The following hypotheses were tested: 

1, Culturally disadvantaged children who attended Head Start will 
obtain significantly higher reading readiness scores than culturally 
disadvantaged children who did not attend. 
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2* Children who attended Head Start will obtain significantly 
higher scores in reading achievement than culturally disadvantaged 
children who did not attend, but wil] not obtain scores as high 
as those of , children .who are not culturally disadvantaged, 

3* Children who attended Head Start will obtain significantly 
higher scores in conceptual maturity than culturally disadvantaged 
children who did not attend; 

4. Children who attended Head Start will obtain significantly 
higher scores in oral language variables than culturally disrdvan- 
taged children who did not, attend. 

The children in each major group were tested in the following 
characteristics : reading readiness ( Durreil Analysis of Reading 
Difficulty , Reading Readiness) ; reading achievement ( California 
Achievement Tests , Lower Primary , Form W) j Conceptual maturity 
( Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test) for a man drawing and a woman 
drawing; oral language analysis^ for expression of .complete thought 
(use of utterance rather than a complete sente ':e,/subject, verb), 
and for complexity of structure (expression ox ^ race, manner, time, 
purpose or cause, and use of preposition plus the indirect object). 
Analyses were made from tape recorded individual interviews using 
a special devised scale. 

Tests of reading readiness and reading achievement were adminis- 
tered by the school district; those of conceptual maturity and oral 
language usage by the investigator. Data were organized for com- 
puter processing by Multiple Analysis of Variance , MANOVA . Chil- 
dren who were not culturally disadvantaged were not considered com- 
parable to culturally disadvantaged children-. Group score means 
were compared to provide an indication of normal expectancy for the 
conununity (Camden). Analyses of variance were computed for the cul- 
turally disadvantaged groups, testing for differences related to 
Head Start attendance and teacherrclass differences. 

Hypothesis one was considered untenable. No significant difference 
was found in reading readiness scores between the culturally disad- 
vantaged groups. 

Hypothesis two was accepted with statistical reservations because 

(1) scores indicated a tendency approaching significance (P>0.075), 

(2) there were no significant differences in reading readiness, (3) 
each teacher had samples of both culturally disadvantaged groups, 
(4) a larger sample would produce a more powerful test, and (5) the 
limited scope of the grade one reading program. Head Start children 
scored lower than children not culturally disadvantaged. 

Hypothesis three was partially tenable. No significant difference 
was found for man drawing, but the woman drawing reflected signifi- 
cantly higher scores (P 0.032). 

Hypothesis four was accepted. Highly significant^differences 
CP<0.001), in favor of Head Start children, were found in three in- 
dicators of complete thought and in three of five indicators of com- 
plex structure, and significance in the fourth indicator (P^^O.013). 

Since Head Start scores in reading achievement did not reflect 
superior achievement in concept maturity and oval language, it is 
suggested that the instructional prograrn did not utilize the children's 
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full potential. 

Findings imply a need for longitudinal studies and more advan- 
tageous teaching methods. 

*> 

3. Carleton, Raymond Charles An Evaluative Study of the Frostig 
Program in Remediating Visual-Perception Deficits With^a Group 
of Head Start Children . Wayne State University, 1969. 73p. 
Adviser: Walter J. Ambinder. 71-29,949. 

Many children begin school with a variety of covert, "invisible" 
handicaps that preclude effective learning. The literature shows 
that traditional pre-sch^ol (nursery) prog'^ams, including Head 
Start, have not been successful in alleviating this problem. 

The-^major thesis, of this study is that most of these pte-school 
programs ^fail because they merely duplicate experiences received 
elsewhere with little regard for the. appropriateness of the pro- 
gram to the individual. child^s developmental level or to his specific 
needs. The purpose of this paper is ^to evalua;te one promising 
method of early prediction, diagnosis jind remediation of learning 
difficulties developed by Marianne Frostig and associates. Frostig 
has developed a visual perception test* and a rather complete remedial 
training program to be used in conjunction with the test. . 

This investigation was made to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
Frostig Remedial Program with a group of pre-kindergarten children 
involved in a summer Head Start program. The subjects selected 
for this study were drawn from all groups of those children who were 
to enter kindergarten in the ensuing Fall. The Frostig D.T.V.P. > 
was adminis termed to all children in this category. All those 
children who were below average (Perceptual Quotients below 90) 
inwisual perception skills were then randomly assigned to experi- 
mental and contxol .groups after being tested with a measure ^of 
, mental ability (The Columbia Mental Maturity Scale). Subsequently, 
the experimental group received daily 30. minute training sessions with 
the Frostig Remedial Pro..;ram for a period of four weeks. Both the 
. experimental and control groups were then retested with the Frostig 
D.T.V,P. and the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale. Eight and one half 
months later, both groups' readiness skills were assessed with the 
Brennet-Gestalt Readiness Test and evaluated for any transfer effect 
as a consequence of the Fros.tig Training Program. 

Three hypotheses were tested:' 

1. Would there be a significant gain in visual perception skills 
for the experimental group? 

2. Would there be a concomitant increase in mental ability? 

3. Would the anticipated increases .inwisual perception skills 
resul't in significant differences, in academic readiness skills 
when measured toward the end of kindergarten? 

The results showed the following: 

1. Tha experimental group, made significant gains in visual percep- 
tion as measured by the Frostig D.T.V.P. The gain scores were 



greater than any found in the literature and this effect was 
obtained in four weeks. 

2. Both the control and experimental groups made^ significant gains 
on the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale. Thus no transfer effect 

' could be attributed to the treatment alone.' 

3. There was no significant difference in readiness skills between 
the experimental and control groups when measured toward the 
end of kindergarten . 

These findings suggested the following conclusions. The Frostig 
Training Program appears to be Very effective in increasing those , 
skills measured by the Frostig test. ^ As indicated, the gains were 
greater than any found in the literature. These large gains may 
be attributable to thcL fact that only ''low perceivers" were used in 
this study. Second, both groups had a significant gain in I.Q. 
(Columbia) with a slight (non -significant) trend in^ favor of the 
experiment als. It was felt that the similarity between the Frostig 
training, and abilities assessed on the Columbia may have accounted 
for the trend of experimentals showing greater I.Q. gains on thft 
Coluiribia. The fact that both groups showed gains may be attributed 
to the newness of the school and test '^^periences and that in the 
course of the training program the children may have become ''test 
wise". Finally, whatever differences that existed in visual perception 
skills at the end of the treatment period did not appear to generalize 
and have any long-term effect on readiness skills. 



Jackson, Dollie Joyce. A Comparison of the Academic Achievement in 
Grades . Two an(l Three of - Children Who. Attended an Eight-Week and an 
Eight-Month Head Start Program . ' The University of Tennessee, 1969. 
141p. Adviser: Orin B. Graff. 70-17,824. 

This study was a follow-up of one which was written by Milton S. 
McDonald, superintendent of the city schools in Rome, Georgia. McDon- 
ald organized and administered two Head Start programs — one eight 
weeks and one eight months in length— in 1965. 'His study was an 
attempt to determine the imm'ediate effects on the Head Start chil- 
dren in the areas of mental maturity and reading readiness. 

The major purpose of this study was to evaluate the effects of 
Head Start on the academic achievement -of those participants in Mc- * 
Donald's' study who progressed to grades -two and three. Four groups 
of children were included: (1) one group of lower class children who 
attended- McDonald's eight-week Head Start program; (2) one group o£ 
middle class children who completed .the eight -week program; (3) one 
group of lower class children who participated in the eight -month 
program; and (4) one group of children who had experienced eight 
months of private kindergarten. 

Results of the California Achievement Test which ^vas administered 
at the beginning of grades two and three showed no significant differ- 
ences existed in grades two or three between the three Head Start 
groups in reading vocabulary, reading comprehension, mathematical 
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reasoning, and total achievement. The eight-month group, however, 
didjscore significantly higher at the .01 level than the eight- 
weel(^ lower class group in mathematical fundamentals in grade two. 
In grade three, results on the t-tests revealed there was a signi- 
ficant difference at the .05 level in favor of the eight -week middle 
class group when compared with the eight -month group in Language 
Usage. 

There was a significant difference at the .001- level in favor of' 
the middle class kindergarten group in all the cognitive areas when 
they were compared with the three Head Start groups. 

An analysis of variance revealed there was a significant difference 
at the .001 level in total achievement scores made on the California 
Achievement Test by the Head Start children according to their sex, 
race, and the school they attended in grades two and three. The 
highest mean scores were made by white female students attending pre- 
dominantly white schools. The lowest mean scores were made by Negro 
male students attending all-Negro schools. 



5. Lars en, Janet Seger. A Study of the Intelligence and School Achieve- 
ment of Ch ildren Previously Enrolled in Project Head Start . The Uai- 
versity of Florida,. 1969. loSp. Adviser: Dr, J. L. Lister. 70-14,890. 

In 1965, the United States Office of Economic Opportunity initiated 
Project Head Start for children deprived through poverty of many im- 
portant early childhood experiences. The summer program focused on 
the four- and five-year-old disadvantaged child. The purpose of this 
study was to evaluate the long-term effectiveness of a Head Start pro- 
gram. -A follow-up study was made of children In Alachua County, 
Florida, who had participated in Head Start three years previously. 
Their intelligence and school achievement were evaluated. 

Procedures included two methods of evaluation. The first involved 
pre- and posttesting of intelligence over a three-year period. Chil- 
dren selected for special testing during Head Start 1966 were read- 
ministered an intelligence test in 1969. The difference between pre- 
and post-I.Q. scores of the 23 Negro and 2 white children was tested 
for its significance. 
^ ' The second method compared the present intelligence and school achieve- 
ment of Head Start and non-Head Start children. The difference be- 
tween the 1969 I.Q. scores and achievement scores of the 25 Head Start 
children and 25 children not having participated in Head Start was tes- 
ted for its significance. The 2 groups of children were matched on 8 
variables. Each Head Start child was paired with a non-Head Start 
child having the same sex, race, age, socio-economic status, date of 
school entrance, grade of entrance, type of school, and present grade 
placement. * 

Instruments of measurement were the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 
and the Stanford Achievement Test, Battery II; subtests in Word Mean- 
ing. Arithmetic Computation, and Wore Study Skills. The t statistic 
was used to test the hypotheses. ~ 
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Results: 1. The mean difference between pre- and post-I.Q. scores 
of Head Start children was significant beyond the .01 alpha level » 
in favor of por-t-I.Q. scores. < 

2. The mean difference between 1969 I.Q. scores of Head Start 
children and non-Head Start children was not significant at the .05 
alpha level. 

3. The mean difference between 1969 reading achievement scores of 
the two groups was significant at the .05 alpha level in favor of 
the Head Start children. 

4. The mean difference between 1969 arithmetic achievement scores 
of the two groups was not significant at ^the .05 alpha level. 

5. The mean difference between 1969 word study skills achievement 
scores of the two groups was not significant at the .05 alpha level. 

Conclusions: Al though .ne Head Start children had a significant 
positive change in intelligence during; the three-year period, they 
were not signifid&ntly different in I.Q. from disadvantaged non- 
Head Start children in 1969. Negro children in both groups had I.Q. 
scores that were considerably higher at the present time than would 
be expected when using Negro norms on the Stanford -Binct Intelligence 
Scale. White children were in the average range Ou the white norms. 
An inference was made that the non-Head Start children might also 
have had a positive change in intelligence during the three years in 
school. A factor that might have contributed to intellectual growth 
in both groups was the availability of Federal funds in the schools 
represented. The conclusion was made that positive change in in- 
telligence of the Head Start gxvoup could not be attributed to the 
Head Start program but to some influence in *the schools during the 
three-year period. It supports the concept that intelligence can 
change in a stimulating academic environment • 

No significant difference was noted in the achievement areas of 
aritltmetic and word study skillSi 

Head Start had made a significant difference in the area of read- 
ing. The program had such an impact that, after three years, chil- 
dren continued to be ahead of the non-Head Start children. This 
supports the concept that early verbal stimulation increases the 
readiness to read. 



6. Messier, Louis Philip. Effects of Readinjg Instruction by Symbol 
Accentuation on Disadvantaged Five-YearrOld Children . Boston 
University School of Education, 1970. 86p. 70-22,460. 

In considering methods for helping disabled children^ an investi- 
gator soon is faced with the relative merits of mat"^ational promo- 
tion and formal intervention. Should formal schooling (i.e., be- 
ginning of first grade academics) await certain maturational age 
(often 'chronological age or mental age of six) or should the matura- 
tion be aided (perhaps hurried) by a nursery or readiness program? 
This study is concerned with the question of the presence or absence 
of ability in the disadvantaged child to benefit from direct teach- 
ing of reading as readiness training. A companion question regax-ding 
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the effectiveness of Symbol Accentuation as a reading method for 
disadvantaged children is considered also. 

Four intact "classes of preschool-disadvantaged children were 
drawn from a Headstart population as the sample for this study. 
Two groups received reading instruction by the Symbol Accentu- 
ation method while the remaining two groups were observed as 
control or contrast groups. The Separate-Sample-Pretest-'Posttest Control 
Group Design was the design configuration used with Me.tropolitan 
Reading Readiness test scores providing the pretest-posttest gain 
measures. Acquisition scores of content from the Symuol Accentu- 
ation reading method were recorded as conventional. sight recog- 
nition ga%ns, accentuated conventional recognition, and fully 
accentuated recognition. * 

The data are displayed as basal data derived- from the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, individual and group •S>Tnbol Accentuation 
gains,- and correlational as well as rank difference analysis of 
all test measures used. 

Findings : The 'Symbol .Accentuation (SA) Treatment Groups made 
sijp.ilar sight recognition and word-blending,. gai^ .when^ compared .as 
groups. There is, existant, a conditidn^of thetero 
not anticipated originally, which resulted frdm^ the use-qf ,^i^ 
f — / rather than randomized groups, the. removal , of thpse individual 

scores seen as most regressed from the mean%had: the effect of elimina- 
ting disparate means and allowed for parallel consideration of those 
means simultaneously as homogeneous and^heterogeneous. 

With extreme scores removed, one could generalize, from the sta- 
tistically significant mean difference from. SA Group I and Group II, 
on the Metropolitan Reading Readiness (MRR) tests,, to all groups. 
The indication is that SA had an incremental effect on the MRR 
posttest score not shown by the contrast: groups. 

Correlations between Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test scores (PPVT) 
and SA acquisitions are seen to be sighificantiy related as opposed 
to the nonsignificant MRR and SA relationships i 

Acquisition scores indicate that a progression was in progress from 
fully accentuated to. conventional recognition* of words as shown- by 
cards and on the viewing screen. 

Conclusio n: There are many preschool reading methods being evalu- * 
ated with disadvantaged children which have met with varying degrees 
of success and failure. Essentially., tne successes were directly 
related to the intelligence, reading* levels, and relative normalcy 
of the children as well as the interactive verve or interpersonal 
style of the teachers. While the present study produced results 
of mixed significance, both statistical and a priori , the general 
yield is such that a fertile basis is provided for modified replica- 
tions of the study and a reassessment of the assumed disability of 
the disadvantaged child. 

Clearly, the children in the study possess more facility for com- 
plex discrimination, ability to. attend to tasks, and general intelli- 
gence than is indicated by basai and readiness measures. Within the 
limitations of the research methodology employed here, this study in- 
dicates the desirability of the use of direct reading instruction 
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as readiness training for the disadvantaged preschool child and 
Symbol Accentuation is indicated to be an effective method of 
teaching reading content to such children. 

Turner, Robert Edward. Academic Benefits Accruing to Head S t a rt 
Partici pants Through Grade Three in an Eight County Area of 
Southeast Arkansas. Northeast Louisiana University, 1970. llOp. 
Adviser: Dr. T. Eugene Holtzclaw. 71-12,523. 

The primary purpose of the investigation was to determine if aca- 
demic benefits accrued to culturally deprived children as a result 
of their having participated in a Summer Head Start Program. 

The investigation was concerned with acad^r-ic achievement only, 
and no attempt was made to determine values received in other facets 

of the Head Start Program. ^^n^w 

Specifically, the purpose of the study was to answer the follow- 
ing question: Is there significant difference in the achievement 
of Head Start participants and- non-Head Start participants m read- 
ing and mathematics? , • -Li 

The population included all students who were enrolled in schools 
that had operated Head Start Programs for three years or more m an 
eight county area of Southeast Arkansas. 

A sample of eight schools was randomly selected from the population. 
A total of 553 students was tested' using the S.R.'A. Primary Mental 
Abiliti.3s Test for students in grade one, and the S.R.A. Achievement . 
Series, form C, for students in grades two and three. 

Three groups of students were identified in the class sections 
selected. Group one consisted of first, second, and third grade 
children who were culturally and economically deprived, who^were 
eligible for, and had participated in Project Head Start. Group 
two consisted of first, second, and third grade students _ who v^ere 
culturally and economically deprived, who were eligible for, but 
had not participated in Project tieM Start. Group three consisted 
of the remaining members of the selected class who were, not eligible 

for He^d Start. ' " ... i.,<.^«„o 

The following are results of the statistical analysis and conclusions 

which are based on the analyses. . 

The results of the study for grade one indicated that the mean ot 
group three was- significantly higher at the .05 level than the mean 
of group one. The mean of group three Was not significantly higher 
than the mean of group two, and there was no significant difference 
in the mean of group one and grouy two. ^ ^ n.«o« n-F 

The results of the study for gr?ie two indicated that the jnean ot 
■ group one was not significantly higher than tlie mean ofpoup two. 
The mean of group three was significantly higher than the mean of 
group one and group two. • , , 

The results of the study for gradt three indicated that the mean 
of group one was not significantly different from the me?n of group 
two! -nie mean of group three was significantly higher than the 
mean of group one and group two. 
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The results of this study indicate that no lasting benefits in 
reading and mathematics are likely to accrue to a similar culturally 
deprived first, second, and third .grade population, wKen exposed to 
Head Start Programs similar to* that considered in this study and 
enrolled in educational programs also similar to the ones treated 
in this study. 
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Head Start Programs- - 
Parent Involvement 



8. Chavez, Dan D. An Evaluation of Two Compensatory Pre-Kindergaicen 
Programs . The University of Michigan, 1968. I09p. Adviser: Dan 
H. Cooper. 69-12,069. 

• Prior to the present study, an experiment was conducted in the Flint 
(Michigan) Community Schools during the 1964-1965 school year to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of a compensatory pre-kindergarten program-for 
children living, in low socio-economic areas of the city,. After the 
year-long compensatory program, the e>5)erimental grou^^^^ that is, the 
group attending, the compensatory pre-kindergarten progr 
significantly higher than a control jroup in .the jthfee areas tested: 
intelligence^ vocabulary, suid motor iskrlls^^^ 

One objedtive of'the present study.was :^^^^ gains 
made by .the experimental compensatory- pre^kinaefga^^^^ group^wer 
taiiied after both^- experiihent al ;and control groups had /attended^ the 
kindergarten. . 

During the summer of i965, some ^of .the childr^^^^ 
attended a Head Start pro^r^. A second objec^^^^ 
* to evaluate the effectiveness of a Head St^ of 
intelligence,, vpcabulaity,, £md::motor skills. .... ; , . 

A third objective was to conduct sjiudies of select^ 
with the purpdse^of noting home f act6fs; WHip^ 
test performance of these children. v'4V*^ - 

The experimental group in this study consiste^^^^ sub- 
j ecf s : twenty-boys and twenty rseven^^g^ . .'pii^ t'eeri: .of ^the experimen- 
tal subjects? attended the summer Head/St^^ - 

The control group In: tliis. situdy cbnsiste^^ twenty- seve4 sub^ 
twelve boys and fifteen girls v Ni^e: of the cot 
the summer Head Start .prpgfainv. _ / > ^ _ , 

The tests used in this s tiidv .were ther Columbia-Me^ Maturity .Seal e , 
the Peabody 'Picture, Vo6abuiary;.Test ; .ahdv the and ^ 

adaptation of the, Kephart Perceptual Sarveyr Rating-jScale 

The statistical analysis technijque used ^^^^ of xovariance. 

Statistical significance acce^it^^^^ ^01 leveL of confidence. 

The findings of the study were as follows: 

1. The e3fpefimental grbii^ its: significm^^ advantage over 

the control group in mot^^^^^ vocabulary. 

2'. No significfioit differences were .foiaid bet^^^ the Head; Start chil- 
dren afid> the non-Head Start children in^intem vocabularyi or 
motor skills. _ . 

3. On the basis of the data obtained from the, case studies, the 
writer makes the. following two observations: First, the availability 
of educational materials at home, the provision of educational experi- 
ences outside of school, and frequent parent-child and, parent-teacher 
contact seems to have been a favorable factor in the test performance 
of these children, whether or not the children had compensatory edu- 
cation. Second, a year-long compensatory program does not appear to 
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compensate for unfavorable home factors, such as lack of parental 
concern for education and crowded living conditions. 

9. Kearney, Nancy Lillian Shoemaker. Attitude Change of Projec t Head 
Start Parents. The Pennslyvania State University, 1968. 94^: — 
69-14,530. ' ^' 



The study investigated attitudes toward education of mothers whose 
children had participated in Project Head- Start. The population- was 
from the culturally deprived community within York, Pennsylvania 
Eight groups of twenty mothers-eacH were randbmly selected for the 
purposes of the study. All had children in. poverty,/ , 
differed m chronology arid the avail aBrlity of .public- serv^^ to 
them: The study was conducted in, 1968 -arid includ^d- mothdrs whos 
children partrcipated in Prqj ect ^Head Start ' ih^ 1965 , .1966,. - ana 1967 

The instruments used were a -pretested education^^^ attitude scale " 
developed- .by Rundquisf and: Slettoi. and- a: iriterviiw.:|ui^e^^^^^^^^^ 
by the researcher to- gain pertinent: information- xbriceM 
Interviews -were conduct^ by .twp'^peK froa-.the- indi^ 
ty. No ^ignific^t difference, was found-between 
jects ihterview^ by di-ffe^^^ 

The mean of the, t6tal --scoiresV6n:.^ reported 
by Rundquist and. Slettb int 1936 is 5iv69'; The 'mdari^' 6f the -total 
scores reported for this rstuc^-- varied by gf bups^>6f' the: rpopuiatidri 
from 75.75 for the Single Experience 'group, t6/98.5b-. for . the -No Ex- 
perience groiip. This evidence su|gest's improvea- aU it ddes -toward 
.education in the 30 year period/ " • ! ' - ! 

The general .hypbthbks of this study was ihkt parents of .children 
who have participated in- Proj ect- Head^^Startl wi'u 

tiye attitudes toward educatibn ih: gerierai -than-siMlar parents whbse 
children have not participated: in Project Head Start. The data did 
not support- the hypothesis . The group of p'arehts who had^not *ad 
children in Project Head Start exhibited::more positive- attitudes 
toward education than :any of -the Single-^ Double or Triple Experience 
groups o£ parents tested' for the.\study; . - 

The most visible reason why the data did hot support the "hypothesis " ' 
IS shown m the distribution 6£ answers to two questions oh -the in- 
terview guide-, "How many times di^- you' visit the Pr6je£t 'Head Start 
classroom,... and how many times did .you help with the- Pro jett Head 
Start program?" Only five percent of the parents, visited- the class- 
room and only two and one half percent helped in any way with the 
prograra.^ The findings point to a need for parental involvement in 
the Project Head Start program i'f " the federal directives^ for the 
operation are to be met and if positive results are to be -shown; To 
effect positiva results for the Project Head Start program, parents need to be 
involved and ways to involve them must be developedf ' ^ " 
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10. Kuipers, Judith Lee. The Differentia Effects o f Three. Parent 
Ed ucation Programs on the Achievement of Their Children bn- 
rolled in an Experimental Head Start Program . Michigan State 
University, 1969. ,203p. 70-9579. 

The purpose of this study was to train teachers to educate mothers 
to work-with their children in. the home to further linguistic 'skills , 
intellectual performance, and self concept development. The study 
was designed to ascertain the effects of differentiated short term 
' parent training as reflected in the intellectual, linguistic, and 
self concept performance of their children as measured by testing 
instruments. One hundred eigh^ children and their parents partici- 
pated in the parent education program for twelve Wee|cs. Seventy- two 
rural white advantaged and disadvantaged Head Start children m- six 
experimental Head Start classes and their parents were randomly se- 
lected for the sample. The six claTs-es were randomly paired to ob- * 
tain samples -consistent with the proportion- of .advantaged and dis^ 
advantaged children- in the total population, The, -pairs -pf classes 
were assigned to three treatment groups : the Develppmentai Language 
Treatment; the Structured Language Treatment ; -and the. Workshop or 
Placebo Treatment; ^ ■ . . -^u 

Each group of mothers- met in twelve weekly two. hour sessions with 
their children's teacher. The general atmosphere was conceived to, 
be one of parents and teachers working, together to, attain, the goals 
and objectives of each program. Training arid, instructions to .the, 
teachers for each week's program was provided .each Monday by the 
investigator. At these weekly orientations, the- trainer went oyer 
specifically prepared" objectives,, materials, .arid, lessons: with each 
pair of teachers.-' Ekch teacher met with- the trainer-each .Friday for 
an evaluation of that week's pfbgram= in terms, of attendance, problems, 
and suggestions. The- professional pefsob involved in, .trainings was 
constant across all training groups in aii attempt -to minimize -effects 
of -trainer variability. Follow-up home visits were .used to provide 
materials and directions to mothers .unable, to attend: meetings .:. -Other 
mothers cam^ to the school- for makeup lessons.. Teachers refrained 
from direct use o£ materials developed for the training iprogram m 
their own classroom programs. ' , 

Five testing instruments weifc used to. test thesintellectual, linguis- 
tic, self concept, ari'd mother-child interaction performances.. They 
were- (1) The Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale or Intel ligence,r~ 
Record Form 1967, (2) The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistics Re- 
vised Form, 1968-, (3) MSU Self-Social Constructs Test, (-4) The Hess 
and Shipmkn Mbther^Child Interaction Tests, =(5) -MSU' Experimental 
Tell-A-Story-Test. tests were admip.iocered in October and .again m 
April. These data were used to test the hypotheses of the study. 

The major hypotheses predicted improved : (1) language performance; 
f 20 intellectual performance;- (3) s.elf concept development; and iAJ- 
mother-child interaction as a result of a differentiated parent edu- 
• • cation language program. These hypotheses were tested by employing 
the following procedure: variables were .submitted to a 2 x 3 analy- 
sis of -co-variarice model with eligibility and treatment as indepen- 
dent variables. 
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It was impossible to reject the null hypothesis for the five hy- 
potheses stated in this study. HoweVer, treatment main- effects on 
the Full Scale IQ reached the (.08C) level, and significant differen- 
ces (.001 to .05) on various sub-tests across instruments as previously 
reported evidenced support in the direction of the first four alter- 
nate hypotheses, i.e. improved performance. In hypothesis five, sub- 
tests presented unequivocal evidence to support the null rather than 
the alternate hypothesis. That is, there' were no significant differen- 
ces m performance between the children in the Development Treatment 
Group and the Structured Treatment Group.. 

11. Barber, Adeline Zachert. A Descriptive Study of Intervention in H ead 
Start. University of Georgia, 1970. 236p. Adviser: Rachel Sutton. 
71-3711. 

The purpose of the study was to develop a short term program of home 
intervention that would supplement the regular. :H^ad; Start program by 
having paraprdfessionals- assist: parents in: providing Intel l^ctuai stimu- 
lation, for their children. ...... 

The researcher's role: included: establishing criteria for selection 
of the paraprofessiohals:^ preparing curriculum to be;- in training 
the paraprofessionals; preparing: curriculufn^^'t^^^^ used by- the' para- 
professional in working with. the. .parent-; selecting, materials to. be 
left m the home, for -the , parents; to use in teaching-theit ' chiidrin; 
selecting evaluative instruments, to be used- in assessing change in 
paraprofessionals , parents;, and; children; analyzing the datk and^ re- 
porting the results. ' / 

The methods and procedures 'that wjere used to implement the program 
were presented- by narrative, graphic, and^ pictorial .descriptions? '^^^^ 
tain measurements were made oh the. children.'s- progfess- in developing 
desired-sjcills . The results- of these, evaluative procedures wer^ des- 
cribed statistically. 

Certain personal and social variabres-,. such as sex, family structure 
number of siblings, or position, in .family, did not- have a significant 
relationship with the childfen.'.s- performance on- measures of learning 
• skills. There were, however, other factors, such, as education of 
the mothers, •education of the fathers / and plkce- of residence which 
correlated positively with the children's perfoiTnan.ee. 

12. Grindheim, Rose Voetmann. A Comparative Study of Head Start Prog rams.' 
University of Missouri— Columbia-; 1970. - ISSp'. Adviser: James L. — 
Craigraile. 71-8330. 

Purpose: To evaluate the results and effectiveness of a task oriented 
Head Start program and to compare it with similar children who had a 
traditional nursery type Head Start program and children who did not 
have Head Start. 

Method of Research: The experimental group consisted of Head Start 
children m the Columbia, Missouri, 1969 task oriented Head Start pro- 
gram. Control groups were those- children in the 1968 Columbia, 
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Missouri, 1968 traditional nursery typo program and a similar group 
which did not have Head Start experience. All children had been in 
the Columbia kindergarten program prior to entering Head Start • A 
parent opinion survey sought to evaluate parent opinion of Teachers, 
Importance of Education and Curriculum • 

Findings : (1) The comparison of the three groups on the Metropoli- 
tan Achievement Test, Primary I Battery, resulted in no differen- 
ces • * 
(2) The comparison of 1968 and 1969 Head Start parents on the parent 
opinion survey^ 'Importance of Education" resulted in a t value 
which was significant... The evidence suggests that the 1969 Head 
Start parents had more positive attitudes regarding ''Importance 
of Education." 

Conclusions, : (1) Generally the two instructional approaches under 

these conditions produce similar results. 
(2) Generally, the ; tructured ^approach combined with emphasis on 
parental education and. involyement improves parents ' ppinipn 
of "Importance of Education."' 
Recommendations. : (1). Further study needs to be - done; to see which 
students make the greatest" giins^ whicH/types of teachers seem 
most effective, which curficuluin models continue to show initial 
gains,' and what other gains are made which conventional tests 
do not measure. ' ' 

Further study needs to be done to see what part parent' involve- 
ment plays in compensatory education . 
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13. Jacobs, Sylvia Helen. Parent Involvement in. Project 'Head Start .- the 

University of Texas at Austin, 1970; 106p,.:* Adviser r Carl Hereford. 
70-18,256. " 

The purpose of the study Was to assess the impact of Project Head. 
Start upon the parents >of childrea who participated in a 
Head Start intervention program in Austin, Texas ^ The sample was * ^ 
comprised of 57. Negro and 51 Latin-American par^^^ ' ^ 

From] the Parent Interview., which- was' ad^iniste^^^^ to the female 
caretaker (usually the mother) of each -chil^^^^ t\ih^^e3.d^ 
Start prbgram^ both before and after the inf e^ had-takeni place , 

scales were constructed'to measure'^ pptimis^^ 
ported by eadh parent, and the aspiration level for the participating 
child reported by each parent; 

It was, hypothesized th prior parental experience with Project Head 
Start, current parental experience with the program, arid active paren- 
tal participation in the progrin would increase scores on 
the two scales. None of these hypotheses was confirmiBd. 

It was further predicted that^Hildreh of parehts showed favorable 
changfes on a scale would gain more from their' own Head- Start experiences, 
in terms of changes in the scores ph* the tests administered to- them both 
before arid after the progrMi, than children o£ parents- who showed unfa- 
vorable changes on that scale, this prediction was^ not confiimed. 

It was also hypothesized that Latin-American parents would show more 
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favorable change on the scales than Negro parents; this hypothe- 
sis was not .confirmed. 

Although the results of this study were negative, an inspection 
of the data reveals a possible trend which might be investigated 
more thoroughly in a separate study. It may be that higher scale 
scores, indicating more positive responses in the areas under in- 
vestigation, precede rather than result from performance. Per- 
formance, in this study, refers to active parental participation in 
the Head Start program, and to scores obtained by the children on 
the instruments administered to them. 

It was suggested that in future research, instruments be construc- 
ted to assess more adequately some of the factors with which this 
study was concerned. 

14. Payne, James Simeon. An Investigation of the Effect of a Training 
Program Designed to Teach Parents: How to Teach Their Own.Head 
. Start Children . University of Kansas, 1970 • 210p./ 7rrl3,400. 

Intervention -prograTis for culturally' disadvantaged preset chil- 
dren have been established as a means to help children compensate for- 
developmental deficits of prevent developmental deficits from occurring. 
Early intervention has usually been thought of in terms of preschool 
programs; however, recently the importance of .parent invplyemeht in 
the child's learning processes has led to the encouragement, and initi- 
ation of programs for, parents of culturally disadvantaged preschool 
children. This study investigated the effectiveness of a training 
program designed to teach parents how to teach their own. children. 

The strategy for examining the effectiveness was^ to compare cog- 
nition scores and achievement scores between children served in 
Head Start whose parents did not have an opportunity .td participate 
in a parent training program (Head Start group) with .children served 
in Head Start whose parents participated in a parent, training pro- 
gram (Head Start plus parent group). 

The instruments, used in the study were: (a) Stanford-Bihet In-, 
telligence Scale Form L-M; used as pre test only, (b), Peabody Pic- 
ture Vocabulary Test; used, as pre and post test, (c) Goodehough Draw- 
a-Man; used as pre and post test, (d) The Preschool Inventory; used 
as pre and post test, and (e) Wide Range Achievement Test; used as 
' post test only. * • ^ . ^ 

An analysis of' covariance simple classification technique was used 
to determine between the two groups using the relevant post test vari- 
able as ' the criterion ancf^all pre" test variables ais' covariates. 

The study was conducted over a five mpnth period and data were 
collected on 117 subjects. Turing the study two sub groups developed 
out of the originally plannedjlead Start plus parent group; the two 
groups were classified as non cooperative and working. mother groups. 
The data were organized and analyzed into two main headings: (a) 
comparing Head Start group with Head Start plus parent group and (b) 
comparing four groups — Head Start, Head Start plus parent, non coopera- 
tive, and working mother. 
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When the data were analyzed comparing the Head Start group with 
the Head Start plus parent group, the two groups were not found to 
differ on cognition as measured by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test and the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test nor on achievement as mea- 
sured by The Preschool Inventory or Wide Rx^ge Achievement Test. 

When the four groups were compared using the same statistical tech- 
nique, criterions, and covariates as above, no significant differen- 
ces were found among the groups on any of the criterion variables. 

Various unanticipated problems were encountered during the study 
that possibly negatively^affected the results; therefore, a post hoc 
\nalysis of the data was conducted to determine the effectiveness of 
tne various groups using a pre post paradigm. A correlated 'f test 
was applied to the pre and post tesr. data on the Peabody Picture Vo- 
cabulary Test, Goodenough Draw-a-Man, and The Preschool Inventory. 
On the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Vest significant gains at the .01 
level were found on the Head Start; Head Start plus parent; Hearty 
Start plus parent, non cooperative, and working mother; and totax 
groups. Also, the non cooperative group showed significant gains 
on the. Peabody Picture Vocabula:^ Test at the .05. level. No gams 
were found with any group on the Draw-a-Mah. On The Preschool In^" 
ventory significant gains at the .01 level were found on all groups 
except the working mother group and that group showed gams- at the 

.05 level. " - , ■. ■ ^ u 

' Conclusion . Parents involved in a program designed to teach 
them how to teach their own children did not iproduce significant 
changes in children's cognition or achievement levels. This conclu- 
sion should be viewed in relation to the limitations mentioned m 
the dissertation. 

15 Terry, Gwenith Land. Parent Participation in D ecision Making in Year 
Round He ad Start as a Predictor of Reading Readiness. Tne Florida 
State University, 1970. 86p. Adviser: Nancy Douglas. 71-7115. 

The major purpose of this research was to examine the relationship 
between parents' patterns of, and opportunities for, participation _in 
the decision making process in Head Start, and reading readiness of 
their children. Information on parent participation was used to answer 
two principal questions: (1) Is; the level at whrch the parent partici- 
pates in the decision-making process in Project ilead Start related to 
the reading readiness score of his child' '(2) Is there, a difference 
in reading readiness scores of children who are enrolled m Head Start 
Programs in a county judged to be high in parent participation m de- 
cision making opportunities and those attending programs m a county 
judged to be low in parent decision making opportunities? 

^ThT data were collected in the winter of 1970, from a sample of 200 

Head Start children and 50 of their parents. The sample was drawn 
from both rural and urban areas of two counties in Central North Caro- 
lina. County I was identified as low in parent participation mdeqi- 
sion making opportunities, and County II represented high opportuni- 
ties for such participation. These slesignations of high and low 
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counties were made by the Head Start Regional Training Officer 
for the state. 

An Index of Parent Participation in Decision Making which was 
developed by the researcher was administered to a random sample 
of 2S parents in each county. Method of data collection was through 
personal interview in each subjects*' home. Reading readiness data 
were furnished by county school personnel on 100 children in each 
county. 

The chi-square median test was employed in the investigation of 
differences in the distribution of high, moderate, and low partici- 
pation in decision making scores of parents arid high and low^fead- 
ing readiness scores of their children. Significant differences were not 
found at the .05 ^confidence level. However^. & trend was established . 
in favor of higher reading readiness scores when parent participa- 
tion was higher with a P>20<30. Inspection^ of the distribution of 
scores between County I ^ arid Courity II revealed that higher scores 
were predominantly foiuid. in County 11.- This .finding was cbhsis- 
tent with the judgment of the regional tr^ning dff^ desig- 
nating County II as high in decision making: ppporti^^ 

In an effort to locate prime sources of ciif^^ 
found between the two counties, compafisorisf W^^ 

to individual and grouped items on the" questionnaire-. Xounty tl 

consistently exceeded County I in percentage of affiiroative answers. 

The Mann Whitney U was utilized: to i^^^ be- 
tween reading readiness, scores of diiidreri In Co I (low in 
parent participation) and County II (high in parent' participation) 
Significant differences* exceeding the .Opi leve] Were fpurid with 
County II having* the higher scores. - . . ; . ^' 

In summary, the measurement of parent participation, was found to be 
moderately predictive of readiness scores of xhiidren. Additionally, 
higher paftent .participation scores were- predomi in 'County II 

as were significantly higher reading 

Although the Index of Parent Participation in Decision Making 
proved to be a usfeful instruments in this study, the future researcher 
^ must look for refinements of this index or other means of measuring 
parent participation in decision maJcing. ^^Cbntrol of other variables 
outside the scope of this study could lead;- to clarificatibri of the 
relationship between parent participation in decision making' and the 
child's reading readines's. Research efforts should be continued in 
pursuance of more productive approaches to studying parent partici- 
pation in the decision making process. 

16. Brown, L. Wayne. A. Study of Head Start Parent Participation Activi- 
ties in the United States in Cities with Population Between 100,000 
and 200,000 . Michigan State University, 1971. 156p. 71-31,165. 

Head Start parent involvement policy stipulates parent programs must 
provide four major types of parent activities to strengthen the ability 
of parents to give more positive support to the growth and development 
of their children. ^ - ' 
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The purpose of this study was to determine if Directors in Head 
Start programs are complying with the Head- Start parent partici- 
pation policy, and if the preparation and prior experience of the 
Director, the person to whom he is responsible, the number of years * 
teachers have taught in Head Start classrooms anc< the location of 
the classrooms influence compliance with the Head Start parent par- 
ticipation policy of non-preferential emphasis on the four types of 
parent participation activities. 

Ten selected Educational Authorities were polled by questionnaire 
to ascertain if they supported the Head Start parent program policy. 
Nine responded. 

Directors of Head Start^p^rograras in the eighty-seven United States 
cities with population between 100,000 and 200^000 were selected to 
participate. 

Data were collected by a specially constructed questionnaire con- 
sisting of two, parts designed to gather information about current 
parent participation activities and five selected demographic charac.- 
teristics of each Head Start program. These^ characteristics became 
the basis for six hypotheses tested in this study/. .Seventy-one per 
cent of the questionnaires were returned. » 

The Friedman Two-Way Analyses of Variance by Ranks Test was applied 
to all data, with level of significance at .05. 

Conclusions : 

1. As ^.group nine. Educational Authorities .confirm the need for. 
Head Start parent programs to provide the four: typ^s of parent activi^ 
ties as stated in Head Start, A Manual of Policies and, Instructions. 
This policy indicates the need for non-preferential emphasis on the ^ 
four types of parent participat^ion activities. 

2. All Seventy-one per cent of the.Directofs responding provided 
some degree of parent involvement in all four types of parent activi- 
ties, but with consistently preferential emphasis. 

3. Directors vfith preparation and prior experience in elementary 
education emphasize the Classroom Involvement type of activity as 
characterized by .the descriptive statements on the original ques- 
tionnaire: 

Parents assisting in the classroom as volunteers on a scheduled 
basis 

Parents being invited to planned classroom activities 
Parents accompanying class oh field trips. 

Parents being provided baby sitting services while visiting in 
classroom * 

Parents assisting in serving food arid eating meal with class 

4. Directors with preparation and prior experience other than ele- 
mentary education emphasize the Administrative type of actiy^-ty as- 
characterized by the descriptive statements on the original *ques- 
tionnai're: 

Barents being systematically asked to give ideas for program 
ikprovemen t 

Parents actively securing volunteer services for program 
Parents helping recruit and screen employees 
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Parents visiting other programs to gain ideas for local im- 
provement 

Parents assisting in the evaluation of the total program 

5. Staff-Parent -Child Relationship is the type of parent activity 
consistently given the least emphasis. This type of activity is 
characterized by the descriptive statements on the original ques-" 
tionnaire: 

Parents being allowed to check out toys/games for home use 
with child 

Parents receiving reinforcement materials to be completed with 
child at home 

Parents learning how to read and tell stories to child for fun 
Parents receiving suggestions of specific TV programs to view 
with child 

Parents being encouraged to attend with child, certain community 
events 

6. In this study, only the Directors* oackground appears .to^influence 
whether activities concerned with the administration of the program or 
activities concerned with the instructional aspect of the program are 
given priority of emphasis. 



17, Carson, Joan Carol. The Status of School -Preparatory Activities by 
Parents of Children from Disadvant:aged Homes and the: Development 
of- a Series of Bookletg of Suggested Preschool Activities for These 
Children . The University of Mississippi , 1971. 202p. Adviser: 
Professor R. W.' Plsnts; 72-3918. 

The purposes of this study were to (1), assess the extent of the dis- 
advantaged child *s achievement T^otivatldn, language development and 
general learning as perceived by the teachers and public health workers 
polled in this study, and (2) compile a repertoire of activities and 
desirable attitudes into an easy-to-read illustrated series of book- 
lets aimed specifically at the parents of the disadvantaged child* 

The materials reviewed for this studv were publications of educa- 
tional and govemmentaL agencies, publ^^^ions of commercial' and other 
organizations, books, and journal articles. vThe literature review in- 
dicated that suggested activities and recommended' procedures focused 
on the main areas of health care, language development, perceptual- 
motor development, quantitative developmental and social development. 
The area of health care received the widest emphasis and the area of 
quantitative development received the least emphasis. There was agree- 
ment among the publications as to what experiences a disadvantaged 
child needs to insure an adequate -^preschool preparation. No govern- 
mental, commercial or private organization publications were found 
which were <^imed specifically at the parents of the preschool dis- 
advantaged child on the subject of ^he preparation of the child for 
school . 

A questionnaire was written in terms of the five areas identified 
in the literature so as to provide information that would constitute 
a basis for booklets. To secure this information, the questionjiaire 
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was administered to 80 Head Start teachers, 22 first grade teachers 
and 15 public health workers within schools* Head Start centers, 
and health facilities in Lafayette and Marshall Counties in Northern 
Mississippi* 

A weighted mean was computed on the data to determine the amount 
of emphasis that the material within the booklets received* There 
was agreement among the respondents as to what behaviors a disad- 
vantaged child is capable of performing. While the direction of 
the weighted means was the same across groups, the magnitude of the 
weighted means was the highest for the. Head Start group* 

AH booklets were written using a third to fourth grade vocabulary 
as it was believed that many parents of the disadvantaged cannot read 
at the average adult level. Each booklet was kept to between 20 and 
30 pages in length. The booklets were illustrated to pro^ ^te interest 
in the material and to help show reconsnended procedures. 

The booklet on language development dealt with liste/ung^ reading, 
answering questions, visiting and exploring new places, use of the 
library, television watching, and listening to, music. The booklet 
on social development dealt with group play and work, sharing, pre- 
tending and exploring, the development through role-playing of a 
positive self-concept, and proper manned. The booklet on health 
care was a basic collection of proper health and nutritive practices. 
The booklet on quantitative development dealt generally with recogni- 
tion of pennies and nickels, learning about the days of the week, 
counting, and recognition of geometric shapes. The perceptual -motor 
booklet dealt with play and exercise, drawing, scribbling, cutting 
and pasting activities, learning of colors, shapes, sizes, 'weights, 
and directions, and listening to music. The sixth booklet?^ a general 
booklet, was written to summarize some of the vital suggestions in- 
cluded within the five area booklets, to include somo obvious sug- 
gestions and recommended activities that were not included in the area 
booklets, and to include general but important pres^chobl preparatory 
activities that were riot directly related to the five main ^reas. 



18. Lewis, Cornell Theodore. A Study of Various Factors in Head Start and 
Title I Programs in Twenty School Districts * University of Massa- 
chusetts, 1971. 175p. Adviser:- Dr. Arthur W. Eve. 71-17,701. 

* This study was undertaken to investigate various aspects of public 
school programs, presently using Title I funds, to determine what 
changes have evolved due to the operation of Head Start. The major 
purposes of the study were to examine: (i) the organizational changes 
taking place, as a direct result of Head Start, within schools re- 
'ceiving Title I funds; (2) the working relationship between the 
Head Start staffs and appropriate Title I personnel receiving Head 
Start pupils; (3) the extent of parent involvement in regular public 
schools as a continuation of parent involvement initiated in Head 
Start; and (4) various factors of the Head Start program with similar 
factors of the Title I program in twenty school districts. 
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The survey method of research utilizing the questionnaire-inter- 
view technique was used to collect data for analysis. Personal in- 
terviews were held with sixty persons from twenty school districts. 
The interviewees included directors of Title I and Head Start projects 
in addition to parents of children who had participated in both pro- 
jects. Data were extracted from the sixty usable survey instruments 
and recorded on IBM punch cards for tabulation. The status of these 
projects was presented from the results in a descriptive analysis. 

Summary of Findings and Recommendations- : 

1. The data supported the fact that the^re were some marked edu- 
cational ^changes within the school districts under study which were 
closely associated with activities initiated by Project Head Start. 
For example, the creation and involvement of parents on Policy Ad- 
visory Boards; the provision .of free lunches for children and parents; 
the participation of parents in the selection of staff; and the utili- 
zation of paid and nonpaid classroom volunteers from neighborhoods 
serviced by the projects were an integrated part of ail school dis- 
tricts under study. Head Start's involvement was slightly higher, 
however, it is noteworthy to point out .that the above activities are 
mandated by federal guidelines developed for Head Start .projects, 

but not for Title I, which is funded under a different federal act. 
Title I projects seem to be adopting many features, of Head Start's 
guidelines voluntarily. The researcher believers that since Head 
Start and Title I were designed to serve the same purpose and often 
the same general population, the guidelfnei> should be uniform. 

It is therefore recommended that the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare should develop a single set of guidelines 
and move to adopt these guidelines for both federal projects. 

2. Considering the evidence revealed by previous research and 
findings from this study, there is an inconsistency of children who 
enroll in public schools for the first time. 

It is therefore recommended that federal lawmakers pass legislation 
and/or strongly urge states to make early entrance mandatory. Further 
the writer recommends that federal assistance be given to all communi- 
ties needing help in establishing Kindergarten- programs, thereby pro- 
viding funds for initial implementation. 

3. Th'^ data in this study revealed that parent participation played 
a significant role in bridging the gap between school and community 
residents. Evidence indicated that parents had a definite impact on 
changes f^-md in the districts under study. To fully develop this 
alliance i^etween parents, community residents, and educators, the 
writer recommends that: (a) pilot studies be carefully designed to 
determine che degree of parent and community involvement and explore 
ways of effecting such an involvement; (b) funds from projects such 

as Head Start, Title I, Model Cities, and Follow Through should be 
designated for parent and community participation before approval is 
granted. 

4. Further, the data revealed that Title I was not as consistent 
as Head Start in its nutrition program component . Since children are 
from basicaliv the same families and7or communities, it seems that 
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similar needs should exist. Therefore, it is recommended that 
local officials *=tudy carefully this apparent discrepancy and make 
provision to coordinate this vital progam component. 

. Norman, Guinevere Guy. ^ Educational Expectations and Problems as Per- 
ceived by Head Start Parents and Teachers . University ' of Southern 
California, 1971* 147p. Adviser: Professor O'Neill. 71-16,430. 

Head Start is an educational innovation designed to help the dis- 
advantaged' preschool child. The program is under the auspices of 
the Health, Education and Welfare Department, which allocates funds 
and offers services to school districts for educational improvement* 
The Pomona Head Start Project has as its basic purpose^^the improve- 
ment of the educational attainment of the deprived preschool child. 
It is axiomatic that parents and teachers have some effect on the 
Head Start child but no studies which tended to clarify what the edu- 
cational expectations of parents and 'teachers were could be located. 
There were two major purposes to this study: (1) to determine what 
Head^tart parents and teachers expected each other to teach thf pre- 
school child; and (2) to determine what Head Start parents and teachers 
see as their major problem in relation to the Head Start program. 

The research population consisted of 75 parents, 10 Head Start tea- 
chers, 7 Assistant Head Start teachers, 2 each of social workers, regis- 
tered nurses, and administrators. 

The experimental design and methodology embodied the use of primary 
and secondar}' sources; computer processes; and field study methods. 
To implement the study a questionnaire was developed for use with 
English and Spanish speaking respondents. Questionnaires were divided 
into "parents" and "professionals," with the latter further divided 
into teaching and nonteaching staff. Answers were coded and placed 
in one of these categories: "School Adjustment," "Body Care," 
"Curriculum Emphases," "No Problem," or "Problem." The categories 
were developed from the answers of the participants. In addition to 
computer treatment the results were inculcated into a numerical chart 
which permits quick comparison of the answers from the various respon- 
dents . 

Hypothesis 1 was that there would be no differences in schopl adjust- 
ment, body care, and curriculum expectations of Head Start parents and 
teachers. Chi square values indicated that there were no differences _ 
at a significant level: therefore Hypothesis 1 was accepted. Hypothe- 
sis 2 was that there would be no differences in the degree of recogni- 
tion by Head Start parents and teachers that both groups have problems 
connected with the program. Chi square results showed these differen- 
ces to be significant, so Hypothesis 2 was rejected. 

The findings are embodied within the concept of communication, and 
the changing roles of Head Start parents and teachers. (1) There was 
an acceptance by both Head Start parents and teachers of the increas- 
ing parental role of the teachers. (2) Parents did not see the teaching 
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of subjects as part of their responsibility. (3) Teachers listed 
social adjustment as- the first educational expectation for them- 
selves. (4) Body care, inclusive of safety, was given least atten- 
tion by respondents. (5) Head Start professionals cited the need 
for an administrative assistant to the director. (6) Parents were 
concerned with problems of transportation and isolation. (7) Both 
parents and teachers noted the need for more counseling services. 

Recommendations : (1) Help parents to realize that certain areas of 
informal education are also a part of parental responsibility. (2) 
Improve teaching skills by offering courses focused on subgroups 
within minorities. (3) Develop a community transportation plan 
for Head Start participants. (4) Utilize the services of consul- 
tants to help with special problems*. (5) Secure the services- of 
an administrative assistant trained in ethnic relations and communi- 
ty organization particularly suited for deprived areas. 
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Head' Start Programs-- 

Teachers and Paraprofessionals 

20. Levy, Alan William* The Effects of Teacher Behavior on the Language 
Development of Head Start Children , Case" Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, 1968. 179p. 70-5032. 

the present study was concerned with the effects of specified dimen- 
sions of teacher behavior on the language development of socially, dis- 
advantaged preschool children enrolled in Head Start. It was hypothe- 
sized that teachers who showed high ievels of competence in eliciting 
verbal behavior from their pupils and rewarding them appropriately,: 
in providing a language model. for children to: observe and imitate, 
and in maintaining positive social-emotional relationships in the 
classroom, would facilitate greater language develppment in their 
pupils than would, teachers who showed less competence in these areas. 

Eighteen Head Start teachers were observed by pairs of trained non- 
professional assistants during their entire morning and afternoon ^ 
class sessions and rated on three lOr-item subscales of the Observa- 
tional-Rating Instrument, constructed for this study. Each of the 
subscales — Response -Reinforcement, Modelling, and Social-Emotional — 
was designed to measure a specific parameter of teacher behavior 
which was hypothetically related to language growth in preschool - 
children. The 18 teachers were arranged in rank order .according to 
their rating scores; then the rankings were divided into three groups 
of six teachers each, designated-as'^High, Middle, and Low teacher- 
behavior groups. 

The dependent variable--language development — was quantified by five 
selected subtests of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
and an additive Composite Score. Tests were administered to 295 chil- 
dren who were enrolled in the 18 teachers' Head Start classes. Six 
months intervened between initial and final test administrations; 
the scores on the final round of testing served as the index of lang- 
uage growth. 

An analysis of covariance statistical method was used to, test the 
general hypothesis and-^to adjust for variations in uncontrolled, re- 
lated factors such as initial language test scores. The specific- 
dimension hypotheses, measured by the- separate subscales of the Ob- 
servational-Rating Instrument, were not testable because of the 
virtually perfect intercorrelations which were obtained among the 
subscale ratings. :si 

The findings provided confirmatory evidence for the general hypothe- 
sis. Significant differences among the three teacher-behavior groups 
were obtained on all language indices except the Auditory- Vocal Auto- 
matic subtest. The hypothesized relationship held up when the total 
sample was divided into Negro and Caucasian subsamples. The highest- 
rated teacher-behavior groups also had the highest language scores , 
on the initial administration of tests. A subsequent analysis 
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substantiated the likelihood that effects of the more competent 
teachers were manifest even before the initial round of testing 
for children who had been in Head Start previously for a long 
period of time. 

The implications of these findings with reference to limitations 
in sampling, interpretation of the high intercorrelations among 
subscale ratings, and other relevant issues raised by the research, 
were discussed. Suggestions for further study in this area were ! 
offered. 



21. Lambert, Carroll. Carman. Teacher and the Curriculum for Preschool 
Children in Head' Start . Utah State University, 1969. 170p.. Ad- 
viser:^ Dr. E. Malcom Allred. 70-2441. 

Children of the poof have been thought/in the past to be incapable 
because of hereditary factors which served 'as barriers to achievement. 
However, there is a new cdnc^eptipn of man's; natufe W^^^^^ 
intelligence and the persbhai 'capacities of are deter- 

mined mostly by the nature of his life 'experiences-. The Head Start 
child- is characterized by lack of family income, ah- inadequate self- 
concept, language disability, perceptual deficiencies^ a festricted 
fund of infcrmatiori, inadequate social ski lis ^ and a limited ability 
to accept deferred.gratification. He has often been^ deprived of the 
growth-promoting experiences which would have enabled him to develop 
as favorably as his middle-ciass peers. 

The office of Economic Opportunity has promoted Head Start as the 
agency through which it will help the preschool child, and his family, 
to overcome the effects of poverty. Head'Stkrt has developed the 
concept of the Child Development Center, the Center is a 'facility 
in that it houses the classroom and additional rooms for other pur- 
poses of the program. It is a concept in that it represents the 
idea that the resources of the community can be mobilized to serve 
all the needs of the children* in the program. 

The purpose of this study has been td^'d^velop an appropriate curricu- 
lum which would^ utilize the most effective approaches to helping the 
Head Start child benefit most fully from a program of compensatory 
education, designed to .prepare him to function adequately when he 
enters school. 

It must be recognized 'that there is more than one suitable method 
of teaching and educating young children. However, not all approaches 
to educating the young child are equally effective. There are at 
least three different roles for the teacher which have been utilized 
in an attempt to meet this need. The teacher-planned approach has 
been the basic orientation of most preschool programs in the past. 
This method has relied heavily on intrinsic motivation and the struc- 
turing of materials and equipment to facilitate learning. The teacher- 
directed approach has placed greater emphases on utilization of more 
structured and formal learning methods, including the use- of teaching 
machines, drills, and rejection of play as an acceptable method of 
teaching. The teacher-inVolved approach is one in which the teacher 



is actively involved in helping the child extend his knowledge 
and make it more meaningful and real to him. This method relies 
more heavily than the others on providing the child with a wide 
variety of sensory experiences to reinforce each other, and calls 
for active involvement on the part of the teacher to provide simul- 
taneous visual, tactile, and verbal experiences as the means by 
which cognitive development can most effectively be accomplished. 

The curriculum is based on the utilizatiofi of activities which 
^are related and can reinforce each other. However, the' activities 
should be seen as means, rather than as ends in themselves.. They 
should contribute to planned objectives, rather than being used 
'as an activity for its own. sake. Therefore, it is^essential that 
the curriculum be based on specific goalsjto be achieved in the areas 
of self-image, language, cognitive, social, and motor development. 

White, Alice Bemice Bradley. An Attitudinal Comparison of Primary 
Teachers with Head Start Workers , and the , Primary Teachers A. Com- 
parison of Head Start, with- Non-Head Start Childr.env University 
of Southern Mississippi, 1969. 132p.' 70-9762. 

This study was undertaken to find out how the first, and^secohd- 
grade teachers? who taught both Head Start arid non -Head Start children, 
comparatively judged the abilities and. other characteristics of the 
two groups of children. , It also-compared the responses. of the first 
and second-grade teachers in the stiidy with this responses of /non-pro- 
fessional Head Start workers in the area- of the promotion .of mental 
health and in their attitudes as to the causes of children's behavior. 

The teachers were 27 first and second-grade Negro teachers of 
Lamar, Marion^ and 'Walthall counties in Missisisippi . Thirty- five 
Head Start Workers were used from the same area,, who had taught 
the Head .Start children comparatively judged by the teachers. These 
non-professional workers had participated' in intensive pre-service • 
and in-service training, and had worked under close professional 
supervision. 

Three instruments developed by the senior staff members of the 
Personnel Services Research Center at the University of Texas were 
used for the collection of data for the investigation. These were 
Teachers' Survey Form, Dimensions of Teachers' Opinions, and Child 
Attitudes Survey. Since this was an explorator> field study, no 
hypotheses were formulated. Tabular representatipns were made 
of the data collected by Teachers' Survey Form. Emergent factors, 
on the other two forms were used as sub-scales, and analysis of 
variance was performed for analization of the data, using the £ 
test of significance. 

The data collected by Teachers' Survey Form left no doubt that 
the Head Start children -were perceived as being superior in develop- 
ment to their non-Head Start classmates from similar environments. 
On one item, '^Readiness for School,*' eighty-one percent of the 
teachers perceived Head Start children as being superior to non-Head 
Start children from similar environments. 

Analyses of variance performed on the data collected by Dimensions 
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of Teachers' Opinions and Child Attitudes Survey indicated that 
there was a significant difference in attitude between the first 
and second-grade teachers and the non-professional Head Start 
workers on al-l six emergent factors from the two instruments. 
The analyses revealed that the teachers were less authoritarian 
in their orientation to children and had more informed mental 
health concepts than the Head Start workers • On- tKe other hand, 
the analyses revealed that the Head Start workers. Jwd more sophis- 
ticated attitudes toward management of child behavior and were 
more oriented toward direct efforts to help -children, rather than 
ignoring them, than were the -primary teachers. The analyses fur- 
ther revealed that the Head Start workers subscribed more strongly 
to environmental control and' hereditary causation of child behavior 
than did the primary teachers, 

Four of the concl usions drawn from these data were; 

1. In the opinion of the first and second-grade teachers of this 
group of children, the Head Start program .had made a positive con- 
tribution to the development of the children-, Vpartidularly in school 
readiness . 

2. If the Head Start children were*, in truth, superior to their 
non-Head Start counterparts in readiness for school, as they^ were 
judged by their primary teachers, non-professional personnel can 

be used to contribute to the development of schooL readiness in 
preschool children, 

3. Wi'th pre-service and in-service training non-professional 
personnel can develop sophisticated attitudes toward the management 
of child behavior and can become oriented toward direct efforts 

to help children, rather than ignoring th^em, 

4. Training and supervision are crucial in the development 
and use of non-professional personnel in- pre-schbol programs, 

Bogan, Margaret N, Curriculiun Priorities for Head Start Supple> 
mentary Training , Arizona State University, 1970, 136p, Adviser: 
Mack A, Ralston, 70-21,950, 

Thejcentral purpose of this study was to formulate a curriculum- 
instruction model to implement future program development for the 
Arizona Head Start Supplementary Training program. The history and 
present status of the program were described in some detail; for it 
was from experiences in coordinating this program that the model- 
building evolved. Included in this descriptive material were the 
characteristics of the population concerned, the objectives of the- 
program, and unique curriculum and instruction problems which led 
to the study. . ^ 

A review of the literature analyzed material relevant to curriculum- 
instruction theory, the selection of content and instructional strate- 
gies for adult higher education, and the psychology of adult learning. 
The refei^ences were selected to identify curriculum-instruction 
priorities applicable to the Arizona Supplementary Training program 
and to sub3tantiate the philosophical, theoretical, and practical 
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positions supporting the model. 

The model was -^formulated by combining the analysis of the litera- 
ture with the program characteristics.. The result was a semantic 
model which established priorities for selecting content and in- 
structional strategies for Supplementary Training program develop- 
ment, nu • I 

The philosophical basis for selection of content was Phenix 
"realms of meaning"; for it provided a comprehensive definitipn of 
organized knowledge, a recognition, of both substantive and process 
areas of knowledge, and an adaptability to the goals of the program, 
of the pupils, and of society. Within this context., decisions re- 
garding specific subject matter seiectitm were dependent upon 
the representative character of 'the subject~TTiatter, its signifi- 
cance to pupil and" program, its accessibility or communicability 
to the student, its breadth and scope, its capacity for organizing 
and relating, and its capacity for further development. - ., 

instructional priorities began with the recognition of 'the* impor- 
tance of' personal interaction in the learning- experience. More than 
the usual amount, of attention should be given to selection of a flexi- 
ble creative instructor who is aware of and responsive, to the unique 
character of his student population; Instructional materials -need .to 
be evaluated according to relevance to studentSi .content,.* -and program, 
variety in presentation and significance, and imaginative appeal .and 
development. 

A final consideration was the recognition of the problems related 
to the evaluation of students. New procedures, taking advantage of 
the opportunities for measuring appropriate '.behavioral changes, were 

outlined. j v i • 

A secondary purpose of the study was to validate the model. Vali- 
dation pro cedures^licluded^a description of the application of the 
model priorities to the designing of a course in teaching English as 
a second language to Navajo pre-schoolers. This.- course, requested 
.by teachers and aides in the Tuba City Head Start program, was se- 
lected as a test situation. 

Since the major objective of the course was to increase the effective- 
ness of the teachers and aides in teaching English to Navajo children, 
the evaluation was based on the observation of behavioral change. ITie 
changes sought were changes in the behavior of therteachers and aides 
and were categorized as learner behaviors and learner products appro- 
priate to the course objectives outlined by the instructor. The instru- 
ment used was developed according to criteria suggested by Southwest 
Regional Laboratories. 

Interviews of the Tuba City participants and of the original Arizona 
Supplementary Training enrollees added data which supported the use of 
the model as a guide for program development. , 

One set of conclusions was drawn from the literature and concerned 
the rationale and formulation of the model. A conceptual model can 
be formulated by stating the interrelationships among these referents: 
the needs and goals of the individual, society, and the teacher, and 
organized knowledge and how it is .to be taught. 
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Results of the observations and interviews indicated that courses 
designed according to model priorities appeared successful in achiev- 
ing the desired behavioral changes and in motivating participants to 
continue their education. 

Suggestions for future research were designed to further the use of 
the model. Experimental testing should be applied to a variety of 
courses and related programs to determine the extent of behavioral 
change achieved by course work. Another profitable area for research 
suggested by the interview data would be the extent of educational 
attitude change experienced by Supplementary Training participants. 
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Seefeldt, Carol Ann. Teacher Training. Experience, and Education i n 
Relation to Head Start Pupil Achievement^ The Florida State Univer- 
sity, 1971. 98p. Adviser: Nancy J. Douglas^ 72-13,562. 

Currently there are over 200,000 paraprofessionals teaching in the 
Head Start program. These persons are not required to possess for- 
mal education, specific training, or experience,, for their positions 
as teachers. The purpose of this, study was. to examine the, relation- 
ship between the teacher characteristics of formal education, pre- 
vious teaching experience, and amount of in-service training completed 
by the teacher, and the achievement of Head Start- pupils as measured 
by the Bettye Caldwell Preschool Inventory. 

The teachers of children of the Duval County, Florida, Head Start 
program were the subjects of this study. Thirty-one teachers, and 
357 children comprised the final sample^ The Bettye Caldwell Pre- 
school Inventory was administered on a pre-post paradigm to the. Head 
Start children. This testing provided the measure of achievement 'for 
the dependent variable. Multiple linear regression techniques were 
utilized to examine the relationship between the teacher characteris- 
tics of education, experience, and training, and the achievement of 
the pupils. The effects of sex, age of the child, and pretest scores 
were controlled by means of covariance o£ analysis. -Independent 
variables were race, age, and formaT education of the teacher; num- 
ber of years of previous preschool, Head Start, and elementary cteach- 
mg experience; the training activities of quarter hours of supplemen- 
tary training, hours of in-service training, and completion of an 
eight-week Leadership .Development Program; and number of children the 
teacher had of her own. Centers were coded, and this. code was entered 
into the regression equation as a dummy variable in order to contrcJ. 
for center differences. A significant F at the .05 level, plus a 
positive regression coefficient observea from the univariate regression 
equation, led to rejection of the null hypotheses. 

The first null hypothesis, which dealt with the relationship between 
the number of years of formal education completed by the teacher, and 
the total achievement of the children was rejected. It -was observed 
that the greater the number of years of formal education completed by 
the teacher, the larger the achievement of the Head Start children. 
The second hypothesis, which examined the relationship between Head 
Start .fjupil achievement and pumber of years > of teaching experience 
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of the teacher, was also rejected. It was found that the larger 
the number of years of previous genexal teaching experience of the 
teacher, the* greater the achievement 6f the Kecd Start children. 
The third null hypothesis was concerned with the relationship be- 
tween the amount of in-service training activities completed by the 
teacher, and the achievement of the pupils ; This- hypothesis Was 
rejected as' a significant and positiye relationship between the 
anioiiht of training activities completed by the teacher aiid the 
achievement of the children was observed; Additionally, the race^ 
age, and number of children the teacher had of her own, were ex- 
amined in relation to pupil achievement. Race of the teacher Was 
not related to pupil achievement. Age of the teacher was signifi- 
cantly and positively related to pupil achievement, and the number 
of children of the teacher was significantly, but negatively, re- 
lated to pupil achievement. 

The results of this study appear to indicate that the more formal 
education, prior teaching experience; and training completed by 
the teacher, the greater the pupil achievement in a Head Start pro- 
gram in Duval County, Florida. This finding woiild suggest that 
teachers of Head Start children, in order to be effective in fos- 
tering their achievement, should possess certain qualifications /. 
of formal education, training, and experience. 

It is recommended that this study be replicated using a larger popu-j^. 
lation, and in other geographical locations. Furthermore, a designea, 
controlled study is recommended in order to control the many varia- 
bles influencing the achievement of young children not accounted for 
in this study. The combination of teacher training^ experience, and 
education that are most effective in fostering preschool pupil achieve- 
ment should be investigated. ^ 

25. Young, James Clayton. A Regional Investigation of the Effective Utili - 
zation of Teacher Aides in Head Start Centers . University of Massa- 
chusetts, 1971. 180p. Adviser: Dr. Daniel C. Jordan. 71-25,435. 

Head Start was organized as one of the programs to help win the war 
on poverty. It is a comprehensive program for the purpose of increas- 
ing opportunities for children of the poor by providing an environement 
in which each child has the opportunity to develop his full potential. 
The total .program is composed of several components aimed at deliver- 
ing numerous services to low income families and their children. This 
investigation was limxted to the education component. 

An investigation was de*signed to assess the extent to which teacher 
aides were being effectively utilized in Head Start centers. As such, 
the study was conducted in" Head Start programs throughout the New 
England 'states — Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, and up^state New York. No programs from cities ex- 
ceeding the population of 200,000 were included in the sample. 

The role of the teacher aide has* never been clearly defined; however, 
Head Start, philosophically, believes ther£L.should not be a recogniza- 
ble-difference between the role of teacher and leacher aide in the 
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classroom. The major aspects of tKe teacher^s role in the class- 
room include (1) Classroom Management; C2) Curriculum Development; 
(3) Preparing the Daily Schedule; (4) Utilization of Equipment and 
Materials; (5) Organization of the Classroom and (6) Classroom Dis- 
cipline. For the most part, teacher aide^ should be involved in all 
levels of classroom responsibilities. 

A five component questionnaire was tailored to elicit certain data 
from the population participating in the study. Those components were 
as follows: personal data, Head Start related training, classroom re- 
sponsibilities, career development and a series of open ended ques- 
tions. The population for the study was. comprised of 110 Head Start 
directors^ 400 teachers and 400 teacher aides from the above states* 
Questionnaires were distributed and returned via the United States 
mail. The SPSS--Statistical Package for Social Sciences--computer 
program was usec^ to analyze the data. 
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Head Start Programs-- 



Summer Programs 



26. Butts, David Stuart. A Psycho-Sociological Comparison of Proje*:t 
Head Start Participating and Nonparticipating Culturally Deprived 
and Non Culturally Deprived First Graders in Durhan, North Caro- 
lina . University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1969. 257p. 
Adviser: Donald G. Tarbet. 70-3208. 

' The purposes of this study were J:o determine if significant differences 
were observed for children who participated in the summer 1967 Head 
Start program and the culturally deprived. non Head Start children in. 
the areas of intellectual ability, achievement, creativity, and social 
jgrowth and adjustment at the start of first grade; to compare both 
of these groups to the nqn culturally deprived children in first grade; 
to compare differences among all three groups- oh a foliow-up diagnostic 
series of ratings near the end of the first grade; to determine the 
/effect of father absence on child development; to dfteTOihe what pro- 
- cedures best reveal -child development in these groups; .to detisimihe^ 
the effect Head Start had on intellectual and social 'gdihs of the 
involved children; and to compare the home environment of each group 

The x» ample consisted of twenty first grade Head Start participant 
children; twenty first grade culturally deprived hon Head Start parti- 
cipant children; and twenty first grade hon culturally deprived chil- 
dren. The Index of Status Characteristi.es was applied to determine 
the degree of cultural deprivation • 

Descriptive statistics, analysis of variance, and analysis of co- 
variance were appropriately used to treat the data gathered from -the 
following instruments: S. R. A. Test of General Ability, Columbia^ 
Mental Maturity Scale, Culture Fair Intelligence test, Torrance Te'st 
of Creative Thinking^ a Home Interview, Development of School Attitude 
and Adjustment Scale, Behavior Rating Scale, and a Curriculum Teacher 
Evaluation. 

Results : 

In relation to the, children's environment ^ twice as many Non Cul- 
turally Deprived parents indicated that they wanted their child to 
continue into high education as did the Head Start group parents; 
the Non Culturally Deprived home had the fewest number of relatives 
and the greatest mean number of parents as well as the highest edu- 
cational achievement and the most diverse educational materials. 
Mothers in all groups studied were foiihd to have higher mean achieve- 
ment in terms of education than the fathers. 

For creativity scores, the Head Start groups scored higher in flu- 
ency and flexibility in the pre-test at the start of the first grade 
than the Culturally Deprived Non Head Start group but lower than all 
groups for these mean measures in the spring. For originality and 
elaborateness the Head Start group scored highest in mean score 
among the groups in fall as well as spring. 
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The result of the I.Q. tests in mean scores revealed that the 
Head Start group scored lowest and the Non Culturally Deprived 
group scored highest on these measures for both pre and post tests. 
It was also found that father absence implied a higher mean I.Q. 

Attitudes were found to be more favorable in the Non Culturally 
Deprived and Head Start groups. Behavior was listed as least fa- 
vorable in the Head Start group which was also listed as the most 
aggressive and demonstrating the least amount of leadership. The 
Culturally Deprived Non Head Start group was rated as the most with- 
drawn while the Non Culturally Deprived group was rated as the least 
aggressiv?. and withdrawn, displayed the most leadership, and was the 
leader m curriculum achievement. 

Even though there were no statistically significant results reported 
after the data were treated several practical tendencies existed; Chil- 
dren from these various group homes are exposed to different experien- 
ces that affect language and knowledge growth. TTiose children exposed 
to Head Start scored nearer the total mean of the three groups in I.Q. 
in the, fall than they did in -the spring, even* though they were the 
lowest scoring group at both times. The Nori Culturally Deprived 
groups scored highest at all times on the I.Q. measures. This study < 
indicated that the "head ?tart« did not continue and the Non Culturally 
Deprived group was at all time, superior in mean intelligence and achieve- 
ment but not in creativity. 

27. Molloy, Edward Thomas. An Analysis of the Long-Range Effects of Head 
gtart Summer P rograms. on Academic Achievement in Two Central Texas ' 
School Dis tricts . Baylor University, 1969. 119p. Adviser: T. N. 
Rigby. 69-13,482. 

The purpose of this study was to compare the long-range academic 
achievement of two groups of disadvantaged children in two central 
Texas school districts. One of the groups consisted of pupils who 
participated in a 1965 Head Start sumer program. The other group 
was composed of children who were eligible to attend a 1965 Head 
Start program but did not participate. The study further attempted 
to determine significant academic achievement differences within 
ethnic subgroups. A substudy on scholastic readiness and one on 
retention rates were included since these measures relate to academic 
achievement. 

The children studied in this research were 584 disadvantaged pupils 
who had been eligible to attend the 1965 Head Start summer progranj 
of the La Vega or Waco Independent School District in McLennan County, 
Texas. Of the sample population, 411 pupils had attended a Head Start 
program and 173 had not participated in any foiroal preschool program. 
Both major groups included children from three ethnic subgroups: 
Negro, Mexican-American, and Anglo-American. 

The research design for the evaluation of pupil performance included 
the testing of the pupils with four standardized instruments. The 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests and the California Short-Form Test of 
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Mental Maturity were administered to all of the pupils. Third-grade 
pupils in the La Vega district schools were tested for academic 
achievement with the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Elementary 
Battery* Third-grade pupils in the Waco district schools were tested 
with the Stanford Achievement Test, Primary II Battery. Test re- 
sults and other relevant information were obtained from the school 
records of each pupil and recorded on a punched card for computer 
processing. Three hypotheses were formulated and investigated through 
the use of suitably selected statistical techniques. 

Findings ; The group of children who had attended the Head Start 
summer programs scored significantly higher than the matched group 
without formal preschool training in all readiness areas measured, 
and in total scholastic readiness. Significant relationships were 
also found between scholastic readiness and such variables as IQ and. 
ethnic group membership. 

The percentages of pupils who were retained in grades one and two 
were lower among the group of chiidrra who attended the Head Start pro- 
grams. Thirty-one per cent of the pupil's who did not participate in 
the Head Start programs were retained, compared to twentyr*three per 
cent of the pupils who had attended the pfogrsuns. The. difference in 
these propositions was not statistically significant. Further analy- 
sis of the data revealed that thei-e was a significant correlation be- 
tween scholastic readiness and the retention rate; the lower a pupil 
total readiness score, the greater the probability that the pupil would 
be retained in gtkde one or t^o/ 

Mexican-American pupils within both major groups experienced a higher 
retention rate than pupils from the other two ethnic subgroups. The 
Anglo-American pupils had the lowr . . retention rate. The differences 
in retention rates among the ethnic subgroups were not statistically 
significant. 

Analysis of the scores of the two major groups on. the MCr^,ropolitan 
Achievement Tests revealed no significant differences« Cojnparison of 
the Stanford Achievement Test battery scores iridicsited that the non- 
Head Start grouts scored significantly higher than the pupils who had 
attended the Head Start programs on three of the tests; paragraph 
mejuiing, spelling, and work skills. There was no significani: differmce 
between the scores of the two major groups oh the other five Standard 
tests. ' " * 

Further analysis of the achievement test scores indicated that ethnic 
group membership was a significant factor in the academic achievement 
of the pupils studied. The Negro pupils in both major groups scored 
lower than the pupils of the other two ethnic subgroups, liie Anglo- 
American pupils generally scored the highest of the three ethnic sub- 
groups . 

Conclusions : Three major conclusions can be drawn from the above 
findings; (1) Attendance at a Head Start summer program significantly 
improved the scholastic readiness of disadvantaged children; (2) Chil- 
dren who participated in the f-^^ad Start programs were more able to 
make ndrmal progress through the primary grades; (3) Attendance at a 
Head Start summer program made no significant difference in third-grade 
academic achievement of disadvantaged children as measured by standar- 
dized achievement tests. 
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28. Emanuel, Jane Mcintosh, The Intelligence, Achievement, and Progress 
Scores of Children Who Attended Summer Head Start Programs in 1967 , 
1968, and 1969 . University of Alabama, 1970. - 171p. 71-9084. 

The purposes of this study v^.ere: (1) to determine if any significant 
difference existed in the pretest and posttest intellectual maturity 
scores of the children who attended the 1969 Summer Head Start Program, 
(2) to determine if there was any significant difference in the intellec- 
tual maturity scores obtained at the end of the 1969 S mier Head Start 
Program and the intellectual maturity scores obtained after five months 
in Grade One for the same children, and (3) to determine if there was 
any significant difference in the intelligence scores, achievement scores, 
and progress scores of children who attended a Head Start Program in 
either the summer of 1967, 1968, or 1969, when compared with children 
who did not attend. 

The data were^collected during the 1969 Summer Head Start Program in 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama; and from Grades One, Two, and Three in two Negro 
elementary schools in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, during the 1969-1970 school 
year. 

The instruments used in the study were the Goodenough-Harris Drawing 
Test, the Cattell Culture Fair Intelligence Test, the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, and the Report to Parents of .the Tuscaloosa City SchoolsT^ 

The statistical significance of the data related to the 1969 Summer 
Head Start Program was determined by the t;-test for correlated samples. 
The simple analysis of variance and the t;-test for uncoivelated samples 
were used to determine the significance of the data' collected during 
the 1969-1970 school year. The .05 level was used as the confidence 
level required for significance. 

The major .findings of this study were: 

1. There was a statistically significant difference in the pretest 
and posttest intellectual maturity scores of the children who 
attended the 1969 Summer Head Start Program. 

2. There was a statistically significant difference in the intellec- 
tual maturity scores obtained at the end*of the 1969 Summer Head 
SLart Program and those obtained at the end of five months in 
Grade One. 

3. There was no significant difference in the intelligence scores 
of Head Start Attendees and Head Start Non-Attendees in Grade 
One. 

4. There was a statistically significant difference in the intelli- 
gence scores of Head Start Attendees and Head Start Non-Attendees 
in Grade TwoT 

5. There was no significant difference in the intelligence scores 
of Head Start Attendees and He id Start Non-Attendees in Grade 
Three • 

6. There was no significant diffc *e in the reading achievement 
scores of Head Start Attendees . '! Head Start Non -Attendees. 

7'. There was no significant difference in the arithmetic achievement 
scores of Head Start Attendees and Head Start Non-Attendees in 
Grade One. 

8. There was a significant difference in the arithmetic achievement 
scores of Head Start Attendees and Head Start Non-Attendees in 
Grade Two. 
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Grade One. ffprence in the reading progress grades 

There was a significant difference in ^ - ^^^-^ Grade Two. 
of Head Start Attendees and He^d Start Non ^^^^^^ 

... There was no =18"^^;^^^^^'^ sta^ Noh-Xtt^hdle' ifi Grade Three 
of Head Start attendees and Head Start ^^.^^^^.^ p s 

TdLTf SLrsSftTtL^dfr-^^ Head Start N6n-.ttendees in 
Grade One. . ^. difference in the arithmetic progress 

frS-Tf Lld^»r.«a;"<i Head Start Non-Attendees . 

Grade Two. . difference in the arithmetic progress 

Sela^iS? "tendferaSd.Heaa Start No,,Attendees rn 



11. 

12 



Grade Three. 

T^o^-i't '"Test of "e": Culture 

tPages 129-180. ••<=°f f-8^"eK""not SL^^^^^ at rfque" o£ 
tair". and "Svanford Aclueve«e„t T^^ ^^^^^^.^^ 



author . 



Oellinger. Harr. Va^ghn^^A_-|J^|^^ 

IS there a- difference in the a.hi— of ^^i^^^^ rc^.faiedTo 
who attended an eight-week summer Head ^t^^^^.^^^^^^ Head Start 

first grade children who were eligible fl ll\^ ^ analysis. 

ProgJa^? Areas' of achievement were «Pf ^-^^J^^^^' ^^^^^ed by the 

Sed'tS difS'r^n^rin^eadine.ss scores as measured 

by the MetrppolitjiJ Ee^.4iness^^^ significant differen- 

The purpose of this study between pupils having parti- 

ces in first grade aqhxevement JPP^^^'^^^f ^^aUfied pupils who did 
cipated in a Summer Head Start Program ana h , . 

not participate. „rouPs: the experimental group with 

The sample consisted group without Head Start ex- 

Head Start experiences and divided into three subgroups 

periences. Both ^/,H."an Test^ Students in the. high sub- 

according to scores J^^e D^^w ^ Han _ subgroup 

f;„r nrtS; lr:i^i^'^f^V''tT....r.^ -sisted o. seven- 

"SeleSp^iitan -adiness -st -^--^x^tf „|Ta?ia^^^"f 
f5! Tifdlfa^anrrui/rp; bt^upo^ Oraw-A-Man scores as one 
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factor and experimental and control as the other factor was per- 
formed. There was no significant differences in the two groups at 
the .05 level of confidence. 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test, Primary I Battery, was given to 
both groups during the last week of April, 1971. A two-way analysis 
of variance with high, middle and low subgroups based upon Draw-A- 
Man scores as one factor and experimental and control as the other 
factor was performed. There was no significant difference in word 
knowledge, word analysis, and reading. There was a significant differ- 
ence in arithmetic computation and concepts. The control group scored 
higher than the experimental group. The .05 level of confidence was 
used as a basis for the rejection of the hypotheses. 

The conclusion was reached that the participation in the Summer 
Head Start Program had no positive influence on readiness and achieve- 
ment at the first grade level for -the students in this study. 



30. Fischer, Lydia Helena. The Effects of Head Start Program, Summer 1965. 
The University of Wisconsin, 1971. 170p. Adviser: Professor Harold 
Wesley Watts. 71-14,138. 

The rationale for Head Start and other educational and training pro- 
grams sponsored by the Federal Government is that a redistribution of 
income can be achieved through more and better education of the poor. 
Given the magnitude of the resources allocated to Head Start and the 
hopes that have been placed upon it as an effective means of breaking 
the poverty cycle, it is imperative to determine the extent to which 
its goals have been achieved. 

Most of the evaluations undertaken so far have studied the impact of 
Head Start on the child's cognitive skills. Although this thesis deals 
with y same topic, we hope its special contribution lies in two areas 

UJ in the appraisal of the Head Start summer program's educational 
and motivational effects, based on a sample of almost 70,000 first 
grade pupils, more than 10 per cent of whom had been Head Start parti- 
cipants. This sample was a segment of the survey of the public schools 
conducted in the fall of 1965 by the Office of Education. 

(2) in the assessment of the power of ex-post facto statistical con- 
trol techniques as a partial substitute for laboratory-type- experimen- 
tal control. 

Our assumption was that the results of a direct contrast between the 
performance of participants and nonparticipants would be biased by non- 
rand,onL.selection both of communities where Head Start operated and of 
children who participated in the program. 

Accordingly, we found a linear combination of the characteristics of 
pupils and schools which discriminates between those communities which 
offered the program and^ those which did not. We verified that the com- 
munities were not similar in ways which are relevant when comparing 
the pupils* performances. 

Next we used the same discriminant analysis to ferreUout differenes 
between participants and nonparticipants, our hypothesis being that 
participants were either recruited or self-selected from a population 
that had less than average school abilities. 
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Given the existence of significant differences between partici- 
pating and nonparticipating communities, and between participating 
and nonparticipating pupils, we defined two variables for each 
pupil in our sample. The first variable has a yaJue equal to the 
school's probability of offering Head Start score as determined from 
the discriminant analysis. The second variable is similarly derived 
from the participation probability. The final ev^iuatipn of the 
of the effects of Head Start--using a multiply lipear regression 
model— was carried out using these variables to control for selec- 
tion bias. 

We estimated three different formulations of this model. A general 
formulation allowed us to detect positive and significant interactions 
between some of our demographic variables and Head Start attendance. 
We also' split the sample into two groups acc9rding to race (black- 
nonblack) and estimated the regression coefficients for each subsam- 
ple. Finally, the third model included the percentage of black pupils 
in the class interacting with every independent variable, such as age, 
sex, and Kindergarten attendance. 

As gauged by the tests of general ability, our results, indicate that 
Head Start is helping only children in schools .with a- high .prbportion 
of blacks. The same group of children also show- ah improvement attri- 
butable to the program in the areas of vocabulary and .punctualltyv Be- 
cause of data limitations, no benefit-cost ratios were developed. 

Our recommendation to the policy-maker is therefore to commit the 
available resources most heavily to programs, functioning in the midst 
of predominantly black neighborhoods. However, we have not tried to 
evaluate the impact of Head Start in the areas of health and social 
development. Any final decision concerning future investment in the 
program would necessarily have to examine the program's performance 
in such areas. 



31. Eolis.,^Sara Gillespie. ^^ A Review, of the Organization of the Memphis 
andcShelby Couiity Summer Project Head Start Operations, 1965-69 . 
The University of Tennessee, 1971. 185p. Adviser: Dr. John Ray. 
72-15,519. 

This study was concerned with the summer phase of Project Head Start, 
as authorized under the Economic Opportunity Act, 1964. The purpose 
of the program was to give the , economically deprived child entering 
school for the first time an opportunity to be better prepared to . 
succeed- -a head start. 

Head Start operated as part of the Economic Opportunity Office for 
four years and was then transferred to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Locally the Head Start program was under the 
Community Action Committee and its successor, the War on Poverty Com- 
mittee. These agencies delegated the authority to the Memphis and 
Shelby County School Boards. The school boards submitted applications 
for grants and operated the Head Start programs for the five years 
of the summer phase. 

Head Start was a new venture in local education using federal funds. 
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Agenc-ies other than school boards were to operate the programs. 
For Memphis and Shelby County school personnel it was a hreX . 
v?S"n5 II ^"^«g^f^i°" ^ staff. This study is limited to a re- 

gix^eane's^^^'Ses'es!"'' ^''"''"'^ "^^•^ ^^^-^^ 

Data sources used included the Head Start files of the Shelby 

sraS^R ° W V'"'^'''°"^ °' Educational ReseaJ^hr'Sem^his 

State Regional Training; Memphis and Shelby County Health Depart- 
ment, Nursing Division; interviews; newspaper articles; and oSer 
published materials. The review of literature included books 

nnn.™!^. . ^ magazine articles, and government documents. 

Document study was the primary procedure used. Personal corres- 
pondence and- interviews contributed to knbwledge. Terms we^eS- 
rmed as necessary. 

This study was organized to present in detail the structure of i-Hp 
Memphis and Shelby County Project Head Start, 1965.! and to select 
fiJe^y^^r^a;;"' "^"'^ developments .within\"e 

The following conclusions were reached: 

1. Teachers could work in integrated situations. 2. All chil- 
WM^/i^?^^ participate in nonmandatory educational programs. 3. 

Seas i hI '"""'^ "^^'^ S^^" ghett; 

tllll: I' ? services were needed. 5. The continuing in- 

terest of many volunteer workers was ^difficult to sustain. 6 So- 
cial service workers supplied needed services. " 
Recommendations : 

Recommendations concerning the various phases of Head Start from the 
material presented in the chapters, and conclusions, reached were thaJ 

trip exp^SL'." r '"/'!'''°.^' be designed around fieid 

SLd p ^.^"'^ effectiveness of such a progFarif should be 

J? enr^lli;. ^hnS" ''"'^^ " u'"'^'^ determine effective methods 
^L! T ^ preschool programs where attendance is not 

mandatory. 3.- An attempt should be4ade to -identify the personal 
and professional characteristics which enabled teachers Ld staff to 

T PrlTsrolT' '""t '"'^^^^'^'^ °f Pro ecTn Id s•tart^ 

Ize 17 shlnZ^l/ comprehensive medical care for poverty children through 
?iers to assfs^^^ 1 • °^ recruiting and keeping volun- ^ 

In 2. fssist m classrooms should be devised. 6. Study is needed 
.nhnn? effective ways to involve poverty area parenL in pre! 

school programs. 7, A study or the effectiveness of each eweri- 

iSJiatS!''" '° ^•^^ ^•^-^^ P-^ of each^^'ogr^ 
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Head Start Programs — 



Miscellaneous 



32. Clark, Ann D. A Longitudinal Investigation of Selected Characteris- 
tics, in an Economically Disadvantaged and Nondis advantaged Headstart 
Population . The University of Wisconsin, 1969. 74p. Adviser:^ Pro- 
fessor James J, McCarthy. "69-22,363. 

This study investigated auditory discrimination ability in economically 
disadvantaged and nondisadvantaged preschool children attending a short- 
term Headstart program. The experimental groups were studied in a longi- 
tudinal fashion over a three year period. Previous research has indica- 
ted a positive relationship between auditory discrimination ability and 
school success, and a heed for further investigation at preschool levels, 
with socioeconomic status as- an important variable. 

Measurement of auditory discrimination^ability was accomplished during 
four testing periods. OtKer factors considered included intelligence, 
socioeconomic status ^ age and sex. Hypotheses' were formed thiat there 
would be no significant differences between two groups of disadvantaged 
and non -disadvantaged subjects in any of the four test periods. 

Two groups of subjects, 12 preschool boys and girls ih' each, were 
selectedf from a population of 58 children attending a summer Headstart 
program, and' subsequently completing three years of public school. One 
group was chosen from the economically disadvantaged, and the other 
from the nondisadvantaged. 

The design of the study involved a four year longitudinal investiga- 
tion with specified test periods for the evaluation of auditory dis- 
crimination ability, using the WEPMAN TEST OF AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION 
ABILITY (WTAD) . Groups were equated on the basis of sex, chronologi- 
cal age, and intelligence as measured by t?he PEABODY PICTURE VOCABULARY 
TEST (PPVTj. 

**" Data were subjected to a multivariate analysis of variance, with addi- 
tional analyses utilizing t-test and chi square. The findings indicated 
that the two groups were significantly different in favor of the non- 
disadvantaged group at initial or pre-testing, but that the differences 
between the two groups were not significant after a six^week Headstart 
program, and did not appear during subsequent testing periods covering 
a span of two and one-half years. 

Thus this study provides evidence supporting a hypothesis of disadvan- 
taged preschool children performing more poorly on a test of auditory 
discrimination ability when compa^red to nondisadvantaged peers, and 
provides support for preschool remediation and training. The results 
point to a need for confirming research with other types of disadvan- 
taged groups, as well as the need for preschool training for dis- 
advantaged children. 
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Curry, Dal Roy. The Effect of .Two Types of Auditory Discrimina- 
tion Training on Language Performance and Acquisition in a Cul- 
turally Deprived Preschool Population . University of Kansas, 
1969. 108p. 70-11,011. 

The training of auditory discrimination has been often recommended 
in the compensatory education of culturally deprived preschool chil- 
dren. Methods of training and their effect upon language function- 
ing have not been investigated experimentally. The purpose of this 
study was to compare the effectiveness of two basic approaches to^^ 
the training of auditory discrimination and to assess the effect of 
training upon language functioning and acquisition.. 

Forty-two culturally deprive'd preschool Negro children attending 
Project Head Start served as subjects for this study. Three groups, 
receptive training group, expressive training group, and control 
group were used. The subjects within ..the, groups were matched on 
the basis of Stanford Binet (SB) IQ and^ Wepman^ Auditory Discfimina- 
tion Test ( WADT) scores . All subj^ects were>pretested, with the- WAPT, 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary. Test (PPVf) , We^hsler Preschool anii^Pri- 
mary Scale of Intelligence vocabulary subtest ( WPPSI) and the Cloz e 
Test- -an instrument adapted for this study from suggestions by Deutsch, 
Maliver, Cherry and Brown, 

The training procedure for the receptive group consisted of Xhe 
presentation of fifteen tape recorded lessons of sixteen one syllable 
word pairs similar to those found on the WADT. The subjects were in- 
structed to indicate whether the two words presented were the same 
word or different words. Initially the words wer6 quite dissimilar 
growing more' alike in sound as the training progressed. The- speed 
of lesson progression was controlled so as to maintain a high success 
level for each subject. 

The training for the expressive group used the same tape recorded 
word pairs but the subjects were required to make an expressive re- 
sponse; repeating each word ver batum rather than simply indicating 
a receptive discrimination of the words. The same lesson progression 
was employed to insure approximately equal learning. 

In order to control for familiarity with tape recorded material, 
the subjects in the control group spent equal time listening to re- 
corded stories. 

Ax'ter approximately seven experimental sessions, all subjects were 
readministered the WAPT to assess the short term effect of auditory 
discrimination training. All subjects were retested after the com- 
pletion of the fifteen training sessions. 

Following training, all subjects were retested with the language 
tests ( PPVT, WPPSI , and Cloze Test) to determine if auditory dis- 
crimination training had any effect upon current language functioning. 

After posttraining testing, all subjects were recombined for language 
instruction. Language instruction consisted of 'typical' elementary 
school lessons over the content of the Cloze Test . Following instruc- 
tion, all subjects were readministered the Cloze Test to determine if 
the groups had. differentially profited from language instruction as 
a result of their experimental treatment. 
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Results ; Both training groups improved significantly in WADT 
performance as a result of training while the control , group did not. 
Although the expressive group improved somewhat more overall and more 
rapidly than the receptive group, the differences were not significant. 

Analyses of the pre- and posttraining language test scores indicated 
that both training groups improved on all tests following training, 
When compared with the control group only the gain made by the ex- 
pressive group on the WPPSI scores was significant. 

Comparison of the Cloze Test scores taken after training and after 
language instruction indicated that a^ groups had improved equally. 

Conclusions : Auditory discrimination ability in a group of culturally 
deprived Negro preschool children can be significantly improved by 
experimental training. 

The two generals methods of auditory discrimination training, recep- 
tive and expressive, do not differ significantly in their effective- 
_ ness in producing auditory discrimination performance improvement. 

Auditory discrimination training employing an expressive response 
may result in improved expressive larigdage functionihg. 

Auditory discrimination training does not necessarily result in an 
increased ability to profit from language instruction. 



34, Schutz, Samuel Roy, Rule and Attribute Learnings in the Use and Identi- 
fication of Concepts with Young Disadvantaged"childreir University 
of California, Los Angeles, 1969, 166p, Adviser: Professor Evan, 
R, Keislar, 70-8202, 

The major problem of the present study was to assess the value of 
teaching young children two components* of concepts: the relevant 
attributes or stimulus features and the conceptual rule by which the 
attributes are organized. It was hypothesized that only if children 
had prior learning of both components could they follow instructions 
which were designed to teach a new concept. Furthermore, it was hy- 
pothesized that children who learned to follow instructions involv- 
ing a new rule would be superior at discovering this rule in a con- 
cept identification or inductive learning problem. 

The subjects were sixty four-year-old children enrolled in Head Start 
classes who were able to follow directions* but who did not know the 
components to be taught, Ss were randomly assigned to one of four 
treatment conditions: the Rule Learning group was taught to use the 
new rule of joint denial ("not,,, and not,,,") with a variety of fami- 
liar attributes; the Attribute Learning group was taught to respond 
to new attributes, numerals, using the familiar rule of affirmation; 
the Rule + Attribute Learning group was given instruction in both the 
new rule and the new attributes ; the Control was given only pre- and 
posttests without training. 

The effects of the different treatments were assessed by means of 
two posttests, a test of concept utilization and a test of concept 
identification. For each of the sixteen problems on the concept uti- 
lization test, children were first given the instructions which de- 
fined a concept and then were required to select, on each of four 
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successive items, one positive instance from among three. For this 
test, four categories of problems were used: one consisting of 
familiar attributes and the familiar rule of affirmation; another 
involving the new rule of joint denial but familiar attributes; a 
third involving the familiar rule and the new attributes; and a 
fourth involving both the new rule and the new attributes. The 
second triterion, the concept identification test, required chil- 
dren to induce a concept involving the_rule of joint denial and 
familiar attributes by being presented with a series of positive 
and negative instances but without explicit concept definition. 

The results of the concept utilization test indicated that each 
experimental group performed significantly better than Control if 
and only if the children had learned both components before or 
during the experiment, so that the findings were as predicted. Those 
four-year-old children who learned a new rule and new attributes 
---- successfully learned concepts when these were combined for the first 
time. 

Transfer of the newly leaded rule of joint denial to the xoncept 
identification problem was demonstrated for Treatment Rule Learning 
but not for Treatment Rule + Attribute Learning. .With regard to the 
second criterion test, therefore, the results of the Rule Learning 
group suggest that under certain circumstances the formation of con- 
ceptual rules may facilitate concept identification or discovery 
learning. The results are discussed in terms of the implications for 
curricular ^development. 



35 • Southern, Mara Lee. Language-Cognitive Enhancement of Disadvantaged 
Preschool Children Through Modeling Procedures. Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1969. 66p. 70-10, 530, 

Two experiments were performed to evaluate the effects of modeling 
and small group activities on language and cognitive chsmge in samples 
of young, low socio-economic status (SES) children.--' Both experiments 
utilized the same treatment conditions, dependent variables, and analy- 
ses but with independent samples of subjects to test the generality of 
experimental results. 

Experiment I involved, children attending two preschool centers for 
children of families eligible for aid to dependent children. One 
hundred fourteen S^s were randomly assigned to an Experimental, a Con- 
trol, or a Comparison group. The mean chronological age of the com- 
bined groups at the beginning of the experiment was approximately 52 
months. Pre- and post-test data were obtained for 95 Ss. 

Experiment II took place in the context of a research preschool for 
low SES Mexican-Americans. Forty-six Ss in this preschool were ran- 
domly assigned to either the Experimental or Control groups. A ran- 
dom sample of Mexican -American children enrolled in four Operation 
Head Start classes in the same school attendance area served as Com- 
parison group Ss. The mean chronological age of the combined groups 
at the beginning of the experiment was 62 months. Pre- and post-test 
data were obtained for 54 Ss. 
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The Experimental groups were exposed twice weekly for six weeks 
to a 10-12 minute live modeling session. This was immediately 
followed by a 20 minute small-group lesson on the task which had 
been domonstrated in the modeling session. The Ss in groups ob- 
served an adult female model (M) and adult male experimenter (E) 
demonstrate prescribed tasks. The E_ reinforced the M both con- 
cretely (M5M candy) and verbally for correct task performance and 
correct verbalization of lesson concepts. Tasks dealt with size, 
color, number, spatial relations, similarities and differences, 
and concept categorization. 

The small group lesson involved Ss with the same materials as had 
been used by M and E^. The teacher taught the lesson and verbally 
reinforced Ss' performances and verbalizations. The Ss did not re- 
ceive any concrete rewards. 

The small group activity for Control Ss was the same as for the 
Experimental Ss except that these Ss did not observe a modeling session. 

The Comparison group Ss had no treatment other than the activities 
planned by their teachers. 

Five dependent variable measures were employed. The Peabody Pic- 
ture Vocabulary Test was used as a measure of passive vocabulary. 
Two subtests fromthe Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities : 
I TP A, the Auditory-Vocal Automatic; A-V and Vocal Encoding ; V-E were 
administered as measures of: knowledge and use of underlying grammati- 
cal structure of English f A-V l ; and of the ability to generate des- 
criptive and functional statements in English about common objects 
(V-E I . The Information and Comprehension subtests from the Wechsler 
Preschool' and Primary Scale of Intelligence were orally administered 
to sample general knowledge. 

Each dependent variable measure was individually administered before 
and after the six week experimental period.' 

Two sets of analyses of covariance within each experiment were per- 
formed. Comparisons of terminal mean scores, adjusted for initial 
differences, were made using all three groups of S^s. A two group 
comparison of adjusted terminal scores of Experimental and Control 
groups was the second set of analyses. 

In both experiments the three group comparison yielded significant- 
F-ratios on the ITPA V-E subtest; Experimental Ss had the highest means 
and Comparison's the lowes means. The comparisons of Experimental 
and Control groups by analysis of covariance yielded no significant 
differences in either experiment. It is suggested that the treatment 
of live modeling of cognitive tasks and the small-group lesson follow- 
ing and the small-group l esson alone tended to affect descriptive oral 
language functions more than general cognitive functions. 



36. Adams, Leah Dutenhaver. The Effect of Training on the Linear Ordering 
Ability of Prekindergarten Disadvantaged Children . The University 
of Michigan, 1970. 132p. Adviser:' Jane Schwertfeger. 71-15,071. 



The purpose of this study was to investigate whether the linear or- 
dering ability of prekindergarten disadvantaged children could be raised 
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through the use of training sessions. Linear ordering tasks were 
selected because of the assumed relationship between linear or- 
dering ability and'the development of the concepts of cardinal and 
ordinal number • Jean Piaget's theory of cognitive development pro- 
vided the theoretical basis. The study was also an attempt to repli- 
cate Piaget^s observations regarding the sequential stages of the 
preschool child's ability to perform linear ordering tasks. 

Data were obtained from 64 black children, with a mean age of five 
years, enrolled in a summer Head Start Program. The sample was ran- 
domly divided into expev-v^ental and control subjects. The experi- 
mental subjects received three training sessions, one week apart l^in 
linear ordering. The control subjects spent an equal amount of time 
with the examiner, playing a matching""game. One-half of the subjects 
were seen individually, the remaining half in groups of four. The 
sample was equally divided between boys and girls. All subjects were 
given a pretest and posttest of linear ordering ability and the Pea- 
body Picture Vocabulary Test. 

The^liypotheses tested were: 

1. ^ The performance of a sample of disadvantaged preschool children 
"on a linear ordering task will follow a stage sequence. 

2. There will be a difference between subjects who receive training 
sessions and control subjects in their performance on linear ordering 
tasks. 

3. Subjects who receive individual training sessions will score higher 
on linear ordering tasks than those who receive group training sessions. 

4. Boys and girls will perform at the same level of ability on linear 
ordering tasks.. 

The hypotheses were restated in null form for the statistical analy- 
ses. 

The principal findings were: 

The linear ordering ability of prekindergarten disadvantaged children 
followed a sequential stage of development. This linear ordering ability 
was increased through the use of training.^JThere was a st> xstically 
significant difference on the posttest in favor of the experimental sub- 
jects. However, the actual gain in linear ordering ability was small. 
There was little actual change in stage level of linear ordering ability. 

No statistically significant differences were found between subjects 
who received individual training and those who were .seen in groups of 
four. Because of the nature of the group sessions and the individual 
attention the group subjects received in other steps of the investiga- 
tion, caution must be used in interpreting this finding^^ 

There was no statistically significant difference between boys and girls 
on their ability- to perform linear ordering tasks. 

It was concluded that training may be beneficial but that the ability 
to perform linear ordering tasks is not dramatically altered through the 
use of brief training sessions. Educational implications were discussed. 
The data lend support to the view that teaching should take place with- 
in the context of developmental theory. 
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37 ♦ Bi dwell, Dwight R. The Effects of Selected Physical education 

Activities on the Development of Head Start Children , University 
of Utah, 1970. 89p. Adviser: Dean 0, Hunter. 71-925. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effect of selected 
physical education activities on the development of head start chil- 
dren as compared to ^those children who participated in free^play* A 
secondary purpose was to ascertain i£ selected physical education 
activities would significantly influence the development of girls, 
boys, older children, or younger children in head start classes* 

It was hypothesized that there would be no significant, difference 
between the students who received the treatment. -and those who parti- 
cipated in free play. The null hypothesis was also employed with 
girls, boys, older children, and younger children, subgroups of the 
study. ^ 

Subjects used were selected from, seven head start classes from the 
Longfellow and Jackson schools'^in Salt Lake City • All of the members 
of these classes were pretested with the Denver Developmental Screening 
Test. Forty-four students in the experimental group were matched 
according to age, sex, and development with an equal number of students 
in a control group. Older students were: designated as those between 
the ages of 58 to 64 months and younger students were designated as 
those between 50 and 57 months. Both the experimental and control groups 
met for 25 minutes a day, five days a week, for eleven weeks. The ex- 
perimental group received instruction in selected physical education 
activities and the control group participated in a conventional free 
play period. 

The physical education activities that were taught involved skills 
basic to four- and five-year-old children and included locomotor skills, 
non-locomotor skills, apparatus and tumbling skills, and ball skills. 
Movement exploration and problem solving were frequently- employed as 
methods of instruction for the learning of these skills^ Standard 
games and equipment and creative games were utilized to reinforce the 
skills as they were learned. At the conclusion of the experimental 
period the students were again tested on the" Denver Developmental 
Screening Test. 

The data from the testing were analyzed to test the hypotheses advanced 
at the onset of the study. A series of comparisons were made to evaluate 
the developmental progress of subjects who received instruction in selec- 
ted physical education activities as compared to those subjects who par- 
ticipated in free play. The use of the t^ test for correlated means was 
employed to determine the significance of the difference in means be- 
tween various groups. 

Findings : 

Mean differences between the pretests of the experiment.al groups and 
the control groups were low and not significant, which indicated that 
the matching procedures .vere effective and the experimental and control 
groups were similar at the beginning of the study. Both the experimen- 
tal and control groups made significant gains in development during 
the duration of the study. This was also true in all of the subgroups 
studied. 
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A finding pertinent to the purpose of the study was that the ex- 
perimental group made significantly greater gains than the control 
group* These gains were determined to be significant by comparing 
the post test scores of the experimental and control group and also 
by statistically treating the change scores between pretest and post- 
test results in both the experimental and control groups. By em- 
: '^oying similar treatments significant gains in development of all 
of the subgroups were also revealed • In ail comparisons 'increases 
in development of the experimental group over the control group were 
very significant. 

Conclusions ; 

The findings of this study strongly indicated that physical education 
activities are beneficial in increasing the rate of development in 
head start children. 

Hypotheses : The general hypothesis and the. sub-hypotheses were re- 
jected due to \he significant difference in improvement of develop- 
ment of the experimental group and subgroups over the control group 
land subgroups. 



38. Brantley, Betty Conrad. Effect of a Sibling Tutorial Program on the 
Language and Number Concept Development of Head Start Children . fRc 
Florida State University, 1970. 119p. Adviser: Ralph L. Wither- 
spoon. 71-18,352. 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate the effectiveness of a 
short-term sibling tutorial program on the development of certain 
language skills and npmber concepts by Head Start children. Spe- 
cifically, it was designed to answer the following questions: 

1. Can a student in the nine-to-twelve age range help a younger 
Head Start sibling make significant gains (a) in language skills and 
(b) in mathematics? 

2. Is there a relationship between the achievtjnent level of the 
tutor and gains made by the tutee? 

3. Is there a relationship between sex of tutor and gains made by 
the tutee? 

Subjects were 58 five-year-pld Head Start children from eight ele- 
mentary schools in Hillsborough County, Florida* Within each school 
subjects were randomly assigned for tutoring to a language or mathe- 
matics group. Tutors who were 53 nine-to-twelve-year-old. siblings 
of the si^bjects, were trained by university students majoring in ele- 
mentary education.^ At the various schools, thirty -oinute training 
sessions were held for each group of tutors three days a week. Follow- 
ing each training session, tutors wet for fifteen minutes with their 
younger siblings and initiated planned activities under the supervision 
of the university student trainers. Tutors were encouraged to woi\ 
regularly with siblings at home. 

In evaluating the effectiveness or the program, each experimental 
group served as a control for the other. Measures, used were investi- 
gator prepared mathematics and verbal expression tests and mean length 
of response. 
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Results : Slightly higher mean scores in verbal expression aiid mean 
length of response favoring che group tutored in language were observed. 
A slightly higher mean mathematics score favoring the group tutored in 
mathematics was also noted. An A x B analysis of variance test revealed 
that differences between language and mathematics subjects' scores on 
verbal expression, mean length of response and mathematics were not 
significant at the .05 level. No significant difference with regard 
to sex of tutor "and no significant interaction effect between subject 
matter (language and mrthematics) and sex of tutor were revealed. Appli- 
cation of the Pearson Product -Moment Correlation formula to the data 
revealed significa.it positive correlations (.05) between the following 
variables : 

t — 

1. Reading achievement of language tutors and verbal expression scores 
of their tutees. 

2. Arithmetic computa.tion achievement of math tutors and mathematics 
scores of their tutees.. 

3. Average achievement (reading and arithmetic computation) of math 
tutors and mathematics scores of"*their tutees. 

A significant negative correlation (.05) between reading achievement of 
language tutors and mean length of response, of language tutees was ob- 
tained. 

Results suggested the following conclusions: 

1. A short-term tutorial program involving siblings as tutors did 
not effect a significant -^change in Head Start children's language skills 
as measured by a verbal expression test adapted by -the investigator and 
by a second language measure, mean length of response. 

2. A short-term tutorial program involving siblings as tutors did 
not effect a significant j:hange in mathematics concepts and skills 
attained by Head Start children as measured by a mathematics test de- 
vised by the investigator. 

3. Sex of tutor was not a significant factor in the language or mathe- 
matics achievement attained by Head Start tutees. 

4. ' A relationsh-p between achievement level of tutor and scores of 
tutees on certain tests was revealed and warrants further study. 

. Buzza, Bonnie Kathleen Wilson. Some Effects of the Race and the Lang- 
uage Style of the Female Experimenter on. the Communication Performance 
of Low-Income, Black, Pre-School Children . University of Denver, 1970. 
nZf. 70-26,393. ' 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether experimenter race, 
experimenter language style, o- the interaction between experimenter 
race and experimenter language style would significantly affect the 
communication performance of low-income. Black, pre-school children. 
Four experimenters, two Black and two White, were trained to exhibit 
a standard and a modified language style. These experimenters inter- 
acted with 48 Black children in Denver, Colorado, Head Start program. 
Each experimenter presented 12 children with a* series of objects and 
pictures in order to elicit spontaneous speech from each child. The 
interaction was tape reco-'ded for analysis. Total verbal output was 
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calculated for each of the 12 subjects in all four groups and an 
analysis of variance- was applied. While raw scores suggested that 
experimenter language style may be a more significant variable than 
experimenter race, in the effects on the children's performance 
neither variable was statistically significant. 

Although the differences between groups were not statistically signi- 
ficant, raw. scores indicated a consistency in the subjects' response 
to the four experimenters with the object stimuli, the picture stimuli, 
and the interactions with the experimenters initiated by the subjects. 
The Black experimenter using the standard language style had the highest 
response anJ the White experimenter using the standard language style 
had the second highest response. The Black and -White experimenters 
who used the modified language style had similar and lower response 
scores. Not only was the finding of non-significant_dj.fferences between 
groups contrary to expectations, but the differences between the exami- 
ners was not in the anticipated direction. 

Possible explanations for the findings included the use of pre-school 
rather than school-age children, the use of Head Start children rather 
than children from Black families who either refused or. were not in- 
t rested in the educational and social opportunities provided by the 
Head Start program, and geographical, economic, and social characteris- 
tics of Denver, Colorado. The effects of these factors may have been 
more important.in influencing subject performance than was experimen- 
ter race or experimenter language style. 



40. Caldwell, Janet Barbara. A Preschool Screening Program, Purdue Uni- 
vex'sity, 1970. 129p. Adviser: Jack Dunsing. 71-9373. 

The purpose of this project was to design and implement a program 
for diagnostic screening and short term preschool intervention appro- 
priate for communities with limited:,prof^ssipnal and financial re- 
sources. First, the Preschool Screening Battery was compiled by a 
professional clinic staff and administered by PTA volunteers to 126 

kindergarten age Ss in Shawnee, Oklahoma, to determine problems in 

areas of general ability, vision, speech and hearing, and social ma- 
turity. I teih^ analysis of this battery permitted its condensation 
into three shortened tests for general ability, vision, and speech 
and hearing. Second, the original battery was administered to an en- 
riched kindergarten group and a Head Start group. Differential per- 
•formance obtained on six subtests supported the sho: 'tened form of 
this battery and suggested that the middie-class Shawnee group was 
as adequately prepared ^or first grade as the enriched kindergarten 
group. The Head Start group performed less adequately. Third, pre- 
school classes for low-scoring Shawnee Ss were conducted for eight 
weeks. , Two teachers, one lay and one professionally trained, taught 
these classes qf five S^s each. Both classes made significant improve- 
ments in verbal, numerical, and copying skills when compared with a 
control group. The three phases of this project supported the use 
of a preschool diagnostic screening battery and short-term readiness 
classes, both using lay volunteers under professional supervision, 
in community-wide programs. 
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41. Johnson, Dave Petre. A Follow-Up Study of Pupils From the Brevard 
County Full Year Head Start Program Who Entered the First Grade 
in the Brevard County Public School System . The University^of" 
Michigan, 1970. 165p. Adviser: Stewart C. Hulslander. 71-15,189. 

This is a follow-up study of 137 children who participated in the 
Brevard County Full Year Head Start Program. The study proposes to 
find out how effectivel y the Head Start Program prepared the children 
to make adequate adjustments upon entering first grade in the Brevard 
County Public Schools. 

The Head Start Children's ages ranged from 67 months to 76 months. 
(All pupils must be six years of age on or before January 1, of the 
school term in order to enroll for that term.) Eight of the children 
in the Head Start group were white; all of the oth^r children uere 
black. 

A control grdup consisting of 141 black pupils was selected from an- 
all black school which was located in a low. socio-economic neighbor- 
hood. The assumption was that the control group would approximate 
the variables which were being studied in order to evaluate- the Head 
Start children. 

In order to determine the similarities or differences which existed 
between the two groups, both groups were administered the American 
Guidance Service, Inc. First Grade Screening Test, the Western Psycho- 
logical Services, Child Behavior Rating Scale and The Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test Battery: Primary I. 

This study utilizes a Chi Square Blitz, correlation coefficient, and 
analysis of variance to examine five null hypotheses and six null sub- 
hypotheses which states that there is no significant difference be- 
tween the socio-economic levels of the groups; the abilities to adjust 
to teachers, peers and school situations; abilities to perform tasks 
which indicate ability to work successfully in the first grade; and 
the intellectual achievement of the two groups. 

An analysis and interpretation of the data indicated that two of the 
sub-hypotheses were supported in favor of the control group. The con- 
trol group had higher significant mean scores in word meaning and 
arithmetic. Four of the five central hypotheses were accepted; one 
was rejected in favor of the Head Start group. The Head Start Group's 
F-Ratio was significant at the .01 level on the First Grade Screen- 
ing Test, therefore the hypothe*=is was rejected. 

The data of this study show that the children who participated in the 
Brevard County Full Year Head Start Program scored higher on the test 
used to measure readiness for the first grade than the control children 
who did not participate in the Head Start Program. This gain over 
their peer group was not evidenced in intellectual achievement. 

There should be more articulation between the Head Start Programs 
and the schools in order to avoid the decrements which the disadvan- 
taged children encounter upon entering school. Head Start programs 
have been successful in providing meaningful experiences for deprived 
children; it is now incumbent upon the schools" to follow- through in 
order for these children to continue having incremental and rewarding 
experiences in the school environment. 
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42. McAdoo, llarriette Ann Pipes. Racial Attitudes and Self Concepts 
of Black Preschool Children . The University of Michigan, 1970. 
175p. Adviser: Lorraine Nadelman. 71-4677. 

This study was concerned with the relationship between the racial 
attitudes and self concept of Black preschool childr'^n. The prin- 
cipal hypotheses were (1) There will be a relationship between better 
racial attitudes towards Blacks and higher self concept for these 
children. (2) Children in a Southern, all Black, rural community 
(Mound Bayou, Mississippi) will haVe better .self concepts than chil- 
dren* in a Northern, integrated, urban community (Dearborn Heights,^ 
Michigan). (3) Children with higher IQ scores will tend to^^have 
better self concepts and positive attitudes to Blackness. (4) Chil- 
dren from intact families will have higher self concepts and more 
positive racial attitudes tow,ard Blacks than those children from 
nonintact families. 

Care was used in selecting the sample to have children whose tested 
IQ was over 70 and who were enrolled in year long Head Start Centers. 
Forty-three children were in the Southern sample and thirty-five 
in the Northern sample. Special attention, was given to the sex 
differences in each of the measures. 

The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test was used to measure IQ; the 
Williams and Roberson Racial Attitude and Sex Role Attitude Measure 
was used to test racial attitudes and sex-typing attitudes; the 
Thomas Self Concept Values Test was used to measure self concept. 
The latter test used a Polaroid picture of each child to aid in 
measuring his self concept. 

The findings were: (1) No correlation was found between racial 
attitudes and self concept. (2) Children in the all Black Southern 
rural community were significantly higher in self-concept, while no, _ 
difference was found in their racial attitudes. (3) No correlation 
between IQ and the two mean variables was found, and the Northern 
samj.''e was significantly higher than the Southt n one in IQ scores. 
(4) No significant difference was found-between children from intact 
and those from nonintact homes, on the two main variables. However, 
the nonintact children were consistently higher on all self concept 
scores and subscores and they had a nonsignificantly more positive 
attitude towards Blacks. (5) Boys were significantly higher than 
girls on self concept, while no statistically significant 'sex differ- 
ence was found on the racial attitude scores. With modified scoring 
of the self concept test, boys were nonsignificantly higher than 
girls. 

The racial attitudes of these Black children were more positive to 
whites than to Blacks, but better than those of Williams and Roberson' 
white preschool sample, with whom this sample is compared. 

Cautions must be "taken in interpreting these findings, and generaliz 
ing to other samples- of Black children. The race attitude and IQ test 
were both standardized on a white Southern population. 

Future research in this area could center on the comparison of low 
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and middle income children; on Black children those in a dominantly 
white school with those in a school that may be half Black. Longi- 

H^r^ ""^'^ ^! "^'^•^ '° "^^'"^^ ^he changes that occur over 

time m self concept and race attitude. This study should be rcpli- 

S ftf I ^^^""^ ^° ^"^"P^ ^° ^""^ "^^s^^e °f the effect that 
n^Ln? 1 ^°"sness movement is having on the attitudes of Black 

preschool children. 



'''.l^!d'-iw''i?\*'T'-. ^ study of Head Start's Influence on .^.h... 

^Studies made of Head Start's influence on disadvantaged children's 
behavior have shown that Head Start programs have not been very effec- 
fP^S? °^ ^^^^ "•'^^ ^^'^ ^een evaluated was schema 

J^^wn P^''^^^^ °^ this -study was to determine Head Start's 

mtluence on schema m disadvantaged children's art 

The sample consisted of 150 first-grade children in a metropolitan 
tItL 300 000 population. These children had equal represeJ!! 

tation from middle-class. Head Start, and non-Head StaJt groups. Each 
child made a twoAiimensional crayon drawing and a three-dimensional 

the chi?d ^n'hJna t ^''"^^''^ ^ ^"^^ motivation was used which allowed 
the child to bring his own concepts of the subject to the media. These 

S:iS\:Sg%o°uid''''' independently by three .Judges with 

Analysis of variance followed by Tukey's- HSD Test for Separate Pairs 
draw);! '° ' •^>T'°^heses. The following conclusions were 
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Head Start's influence on schema in disadvantaged children's art 
IS negative. 

2. Head Start children and disadvantaged non-Head Start children do 
not differ significantly in schema from erfch other'. When com- 
lirAT "'^'^'^i^T^l^f children, differences do appear- between 
Head Start and disadvantaged non-Head Start children's art projects, 

3. For three-damensional projects middle-class children scored sig- 
nificantly higher (.01 level) than. Head Start children, but no 
significant difference occurred when middle-class children were 

• compared with disadvantaged non-Head Start* children. 

4. For two-dimensional projects middle-class children scored sig- 
nificantly higher (.01 level) than Head Start children. When 
compared with disadvantaged non-Head Start children, an .05 
level of significant was reached. 

44rRockey^ Randall Earl. Contrastive Analysis of the ^anp ape Strn.t.,..c 

. .-I^y"'"'" Children Enrol led m Head Start Pro. f ^ 
Cornel i university, 1970. ToTp: 71-15,817. — ^ 

Compensatory education for cisadvantaged preschool children includes 
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as one of its central components a planned intervention program 
which is to provide the deprived child with linguistic skills com- 
parable to those acquired naturally by children with a middle-class 
background, A commonly accepted objective for compensato y edu- 
cation programs at this age level is to facilitate the child's even- 
tual task of learning to read and write a standard form of American 
English, The language barrier has been recognized as fact by most 
authorities though they have not been in, complete agreement as to 
whether the gap sboald be attributed to a, language "difference" or 
to a language "deficiency^' model. The hypothesis guiding the de- 
sign and implementation of this study was that ethnicity also con- 
tributes to language differences. To test this, .aicontrastive analy- 
sis was performed on- the syntactic and morphological structures of 
three different ethnic groups of disadvantaged cKiTdren in an attempt 
to identify the relative contribution of ethnicity to the differences. 

The speech of economically disadvantaged Negro, Seneca Indian, and 
Caucasian four -year-old children was analyzed and contrasted to de- 
termine those grammatical parameters that serve to identify the lang- 
uage of each of the three populations as dialectal variants, A 
fourth group was selected from a middle-class white population to 
provide a standard measure against which the three deprived groups 
could be contrasted. In this way, the standard grammatical norms were those 
for four-year-old speakers and not adults. Ten subjects were selected 
from each of the four groups for a tptal sample* of 40 children. The 
disadvantaged children were all enrolled in full-year Head Start pro- 
grams in Upstate New York and ha^ been recruited from needy homes 
according to the criteria established by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, The provileged subjects were selected from a nursery school 
population. 

A focused interview was developed to elicit a corpus of spontaneous, 
but guided, speech from each of the 40 subjects. It consisted an 
hour and a half of subject-interviewer interaction based on a variety 
of activities. The verbal performance of the child was recorded and^ 
subsequently transcribed for the linguistic analysis, 
- The analysis consisted of reducing the data to a number of grammati- 
cal categories selected to measure the subjects' varying control* and 
use of embedding transformations, the formation of questions, the use 
of be^ as copula and auxiliary, and morphological rules such as case 
forms and past tense affixes. Length of utterances and proportions 
of well-formed to variant constructions served as indices of fluency 
along with measures of relative variety of sentence types used by 
each subject. The frequency of occurrence of each of the categories 
was tallied and group means were then calculated for each of the popu- 
lations. A two-way analysis of variance was programmed for computer 
use and the F-ratios resulting from the contrast of the four means 
indicated whether statistical significance had been achieved for 
each of the variables. 

The disadvantaged groups and the privileged group used very similar 
structures. There were a few grammatical categories that were sensi- 
tive to differences, but these were outweighed by the bulk of variables 
that-dndicated that all the subjects were operating with similar 
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grairanatical rules. 

The deficiency model proposed by^some as being characteristic of 
disadvantaged speech was not supported by the evidence provided by 
this study. The deletion of to be clearly identified the Negro 
group, but this variant rule was systematic in its difference from 
the middle-class and other ethnic groups. Its use was different, 
but not necessarily deficient. 

In general, the four groups were similar in language performance 
more consistently than had been anticipated. 



45. Leigh, Terrence M, An Examination and Comparison of the Health Ser- 
vices Received by Participants and Non-Participants in a Full-Year 
. Head Start Program , University-of' Kentucky, 1971, 217p, Adviser: 
Dr. James T. Moore, 71-25,902, ^ 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether the health ser- 
vices received by Head Start participants were superior to the medical 
services received by children who did not participate in the Hea:d Start 
program,* The factors used to determine the relative effectiveness of 
the Head Start health services were: (1) the kinds or types and num- 
bers of abnormalities identified and referred, knd (2) the number of 
children and abnormalities referred according to the economic and 
social conditions of each child's family. 

The sample contained in this study consisted o"f~106 matched pairs 
of children (fifty-eight matched pairs of girls and forty-eight matched pairs 
of boys) distributed over three years of Head Start experience. The 
sample was selected from a county in Eastern Kentucky, The popula- 
tion of this county is predominantly rural, non-farm, with approxi- 
mately seventy percent of the families in the county having incomes 
of less than $3,000, 

An IBM ''360" computer and a Multivariate Cross-Classification Pro- 
gram entitled NUCROS was used to distribute data on the number of . 
examinations, frequency of abnormalities and frequency of referrals 
across demographic information for statistical analysis and compari- 
son, A chi-square test and a one-tailed t-test of the significant 
difference between proportions were used to test various findings for 
significance, , ^ 

The results of the study showed that: (1) a significantly greater 
number of Head Start children did receive medical examinations through 
participation in the program, (2) the Head Start children did not have 
a significantly greater number of abnormalities identified or referred, 
(3) the number of children identified as possessing abnormalities was 
not significantly greater- among the Head Start children, and (4) the 
number of children referred for further examination and/or treatment 
of identified defects was not significantly greater among the Head 
Start children. 

In addition to the above findings the following observations were 
made ; — - - 

1) The types of abnormalities that were identified among both groups 
•of children were basically alike. The only difference that was 
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46. McGee, Grace Ann. An Evaluation of the Effects of the Bessell- 
Palomares Human Development Program on Five Year Olds in a h 
Appalachian Head Start Class . The University of Tennessee, 1971. 
198p. Adviser: Dr. A. Montgomery Johnston. 72-5462. 

The primary purpose of this study was to evaluate the effects of 
the Bessell-Palomares Human Development Program on five and six 
year olds enrolled in an Appalachian Head Start Class. 

The nine subjects studied .participated ih a 28 week training period 
using the Human Development Program materials. 

The subjects were given pretests and posttests with the Peabody 
Picture Voc abulary Test and the California Test of Personality. 
The Wilcoxon Signed Rank Test of differences was used to analyze the 
data from the tests. • The subjects were also evaluated by the Develop- 
mental Profile, a rating scale designed by the authors of the Human 
Development Program . 

Case studies were Written on. each of the subjects. These included 
data concerning age, sex, parental occupation and socio-economic level, 
number of family members, birth order in family, health status, and 
anecdotal accounts of behavior during the training .program. 

An increase at the .05 level of significance Was foimd between the 
pretest and posttest IQ scores. No significant difference was found 
between the pretest and posttest scores on the Social Adjustment and 
Personal Adjustment components of the California Test of Personality . 

There was a mean improvement cf more than tWo points on the zero to 
10 rating scale of the Developmental Profile , in Awareness (Self and 
Others); Mastery (Self-Confidence and Effectiveness); and Social in- 
teraction (Interpersonal Comprehension and Tolerance). While the 
authors of the Human Development Program did not state what consti- 
tuted significant growth as measured by '"be Developmental Profile , 
before the study began, a two point cha. e was arbitrarily selected 
by the researcher as indicating significajace. 

An examination of Ijhe subjective data indicated that the Human Devel- 
opment Program did facilitate positive growth in self- acceptance , se 1 
confidence, verbal expression, spontaneity, risk-taking, acceptance of 
others, and caring. 

Further research utilizing the .same or a different experimental de- 
sign needs to be done with culturally disadvantaged five year olds 
in Appalachia using the Human Development Program or similar tech- 
niques and materials to determine whether the positive growth indi- 
cated in this study could be replicated. 

Other recommendations for consideration include ,the. development of 
more adequate instruments for measuring emotional growth in culturally 
^^.^^^^^^^ preschool children; emotional education programs that begin 
'earlier and continue for several years; comparison of methods and 
materials that facilitate emotional growth to determine which are more applica- 
ble to the Appalachian culturally disadvantaged; and prograral^dealing 
with emotional education conducted in residential settings which could 
involve parents or other family members. 

It is felt that culturally disadvantaged five year olds in an Appala- 
chian Head Start Class did benefit positively from participation in 
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the Human Development Program and that teachers in similar 
areas should be introduced to the program and encouraged to use 
it with preschool children. 

47. Noland, Juanie Sue L. Self -Concept and. Achievement of Kinder giirten 
and Head Start Children . Auburn University, 1971. 112p. Adviser: 
Mildred R. Ellisor. 72-11,280. 

The purpose of th' S study was to determine if there existed a Hfiiv- 
ficant relationship between self-concept and achievement of selertd 
Opelika, Alabama, Negro Head Start children, and Auburn, AlabaiP' , 
White kindergarten children. 

Tlie study attempted to answer three basic questions: 

1. Is there a significant difference in achievement between White 
Kindergarten and Negro Head Start children? 

2. Is there a significant difference in self -concept between White 
Kindergarten and Negro Head Start children? 

3. Which of two self-concept instruments is more predictive of 
achievement in kindergarten and Head Start? 

The sample included thirty White private kindergarten children and 
thirty Negro Head Start children. 

The data gathered consisted of scores on the following three instru- 
ments: (1) The Boehm Test of Basic Concepts, (2) The Clark U-Scale, 
and (3) The Self -Esteem Subtest of the Children's Self -Social Con- 
structs Tests. 

Analysis of variance and Pearson's Product Moment statistical tech- 
niques were utilised in testing the null hypotheses. The ♦OS level 
of confidence was establishedf as^the basis for statistical signifi- 
cance. ^ 

The following conclusions were reached: 

1. White kindergarten and Ne^ro Head Start children differed signi- 
ficantly in achievement, in favox^of the kindergarten children. 

2. White kindergarten and Negro Head Start children differed signi- 
ficantly in self-concept, when measured by the U-Scale; they 
did not differ when measured by the Self-Esteem Subtest. 

3. The U-Scale self-concept test was more predictive of achievement 
in kindergarten and Head Start than was the Self-Esteem Subtest. 

48. Scruggs, Allie W. The Effect of t>'e Fall River and Lowell Head Start 
Programs on BehavioraT Characteristics Associated with Lower Socio- 
economic Class Preschool Children . Boston University School of 
Education, 1971. 381p. Adviser? James F. Penney. 71-26,737. 

This study was an attempt to determine the effectiveness of two Head 
Start programs in influencing, these behavioral characteristics. 

In order to evaluate the effectiveness of the two Head Start programs 
it was necessary to identify the 'specific characteristics that the 
programs were attempting to influence. Th** characteristics identified 
were those cognitive, affective, and physical traits upon which future 
performance in school depends. Instruments -hen were chosen that 




could measure these characteristics • Children with known deficien- * 
cies in these areas were subjected to programs deliberately designed 
to positively alter these characteristics and treatment was with- 
held from some children with known deficiencies. The children were • 
measured before and after an exposure- period to determine if the 
treatment had been successful. 

A first sample of forty-two children, aged four, was selected by 
reference to a table of random numbers from among applicants who 
qualified for the Fall River, Massachusetts program. The evaluation 
design included three levels of program participation and three occa- 
sions of testing. The findings prompted further investigation to 
determine if di-fferences-identified would be supported by further 
study. The second sample consisted of Iforty children in Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts. The combined samples less those lost through attrition 
resulted in a total N of sixty-nine. 

The major findings were as follows: comparison of the study's Head 
Start participants' responses to the test variables with the non-par- 
ticipants' responses revealed; (a) the participants and non-partici- 
pants made significant-gains oh a numbepr of the same variables,. making 
it extremely difficult to draw inferences about program effects/ ahci 
(b) variables were found that discriminated between the two groups in 
the Fall River study. Piarticipants made significant gains in in- 
tellectual functioning as measured by the Stanford-Binet and by the 
Parent Rating Scale. Control group members did not make such gains. 
The same conclusion was true for visual- discrimination as measured by 
the Fros tig-Figure Ground and for auditory discrimination as measured 
on the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities subtest-Audio- 
Decoding. Control of aggression, (on between-group comparisons, as 
measured by the Tasks of Emotional Development Test-TED) was signi- 
ficant for participants as opposed to non -participants. Only the 
non-participants made significant gains in perceptual development-— 
as measured by the Marianne Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Per- 
ception subtests: Discriminating-Form Constancy, Differentiating 
Position-in-Space, Eye-Hand Coordination, Perceiving Spatial Rela- 
tions; the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) subtest- 
Visual Motor Sequencing; and the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness (LCRR) 
subtest-Word Spibols. The same was true for psychomotor development 
as measured by the Parent Rating subtest-Ability to Perform Physical 
Tasks . 

The second phase of the study involved a comparison of Fall River 
and Lowell subjects on variables that discriminated between the Fall 
River participant ai^d non -participant subjects. The Fall River par- 
ticipant results were supported by the Lowell participants on three 
.comparisons: Stanford-Binet, Frostig subtest-Figure Ground, and- ITPA 
subtest-Audio-Decoding. Fall River participant results were contra- 
dicted on three comparisons: Parent Rating Scale subtest-Intelligence 
Tasks; control of aggression, on between-group comparisons, as measured 
by the JED; and Rating 5cale subtest-Intellectual Tasks on between- 
group- comparisons. * When the Fall River and Lowell data were combined, 
the Fall River results were supported on four comparisons: Stanford- 
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Binet, Frostig subtest-Figure Ground, ITPA Audio-Decoding, and 
control of aggression (on between-group comparisons, as measured 
by the TED) ; and contradicted on the Parent Rating Scale subtest- 
Intellectual Tasks, and on the latter subtest on between-group 
comparisons. 

Results for Fall River non -participants were supported by the Lowell 
non-participants on five comparisons: Frostig-subtests-Discriminating 
Form Constancy, Differentiating Position-in -Space, and Spatial^ Rela- 
tionships; ITPA subtest-Visual-^Motor Sequencing; LCRR subtest-Word 
Symbols, They were contradicted on three comparisons: Frostig- 
Subtest -Eye -Hand Coordination, Parent Rating Scale subtest-Physical 
Tasks, and Frostig-subtest-Position-in-Space on between-group com- 
parisons. When the Fall River and Lowell data were combined, the " 
Fall River non-participant results were supported on seven compari- 
sons: Frostig-subtests-Discriminating Form Constancy, Differentiating ' 
Position-in-Space, Eye-Hand Coordination, and Spatial Relationships; 
ITPA subtest-Visual Motor Sequencing; LCRR sftbtest-lVord Symbols; and 
Parent Rating Scale subtest-Physical Tasks. They were contradicted 
on one comparison: Frostig subtest-Position-in-Space on between group 
comparisons. 

Findings suggest that prevailing test norms may not legitimately 
apply to the disadvantaged child. It is possible to interpret the 
major findings as showing that the participants became intellectually 
oriented but in the process sacrificed psychomotor and perceptual 
development, areas in which the non-participants consis^'ently made 
significant gains. 

When the Fall River and Lowell data were combined, the Fall River 
non-participant results were supported on seven comparisons and con- 
tradicted on only one comparison. This raises serious questions regarding 
previously held notions regarding the developniental patterns of the 
disadvantaged child. 

Such children at ages four and five appear to make significant gains 
at normal developmental rates on perceptual and psychomotor develop- 
ment factors. 

The study showed that these two Head Start programs were effective 
in accelerating cognitive growth while they were less successful in 
influvincing rates of perceptual and psychomotor development. 



Feeney, Stephanie Singer. The Effects of Two Curriculum Models on 
Aspects of Autonomy and Learning in Head Start Children . Clare- 
mont Graduate School and University Center^ 1972. ISlp. 72-11,191. 

This dissertation explores the effects of two preschool programs on 
curiosity, creativity, self-directedness of learning, and approach 
to new materials. TTie two programs were chosen to represent widely 
differing theories. The first emphasizes a structured academic approach 
using systematic social and material reinforcements and is based on 
the Engelmann-Becker preschool model. The other prescribes free choice 
of jictivitles in a prepared environment in which the child's activities 
are regarded as intrinsically rewarding and is based on Nimnicht's 
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Responsive preschool model ♦ .-^ - 

The sample used in the study consisted of fifty-one children enrolled 
in the Marin County, California Head Start program during the 1970- 
71 school year. Two classes of children were assigned to the academic 
model and two classes to the responsive model* Each treatment group 
consisted of one class of children who were predominantly three years 
old and one class of children who were four years old. 

Differences in program effects were assessed using four instruments. 
Two measures from Banta's Cincinnati- Autonomy Test Battery (CATB) were 
employed. The Curiosity Box test of exploratory behavior was used to 
measure curiosity and the Dog and Bone test of innovative behavio* 
was used to measure creativity. Aspects of the child's approach to 
materials and stance toward learning were recorded and compared using 
a Free- Play Observation instrument. Finally, classes were compared 
using a~eiassroom Observation Schedule designed to indicate how self- 
directpd learning is when the teacher is not present in the classroom. 

The following results were found. Children in the responsive model 
classes scored higher on the curiosity measure than children in the aca- 
demic model classes. This difference was found to be statistically 
significant at the .06 significance level. No significant differences 
were found between models on the measure of creativity, on the Free 
Play Observation, or the Classroom Observation Schedule. The lack of 
results on the last two instruments may be explained by the trial nature 
of these instruments which were developed by the investigator and used 
for the first time in this study. 

Several limitations of the study may have influenced these outcomes. 
First, extensive classroom monitoring revealed that the programs, al- 
though they differed in aspects of content and in the type of rein- 
forcements used, were not as differentiated from each other as had 
been prescribed. Second, the experimental period of fifteen week> may 
not have been long enough to tap the subtel aspects of learning being 
assessed. Third, the three year old classes were not equivalent in 
age; f.he academic model had a group of children under three .and one 
half who did poorly in the curiosity and and creativity measures and 
there was not a comparable group of children under three and one half 
in the responsive group. 

Since a significant difference between treatment models was found on 
the curiosity measure even' under the limitations of the present study 
we conclude that strong program influences may be at work on this be- 
havior and perhaps on related behaviors as well. The results of this 
study combined with other recent research suggest that programs which 
allow free choice and encourage exploration of the environment do en- 
hance the development of curiosity, creativity and other aspects of 
autonomous functioning in children. 
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Follow Th rough Programs 



50, Doyle, Michael Vincent. An Investigatijn and Evaluation of Speech 

Education in Pre-School and Early Elementary Programs for the Pis- 
advaaitaged, Michigan State University, 1969, ISlp, 69-20, 845, 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the pre-school and 
early elementary programs for the culturally disadvantaged. Using 
primarily Head-Start and Project Follow-Through, funded programs 
of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, this study 
focuses on speech and language arts improvement through the imple- 
mentation of such programs; ' 

From the perspective of the social system, communication skills 
are a tool for .achieving academic success. The culturally disad- 
vantaged child is defined in relation to the social class and 
generally lacks communication skills. Unable to relate to his peers, 
the culturally disadvantaged child cannot communicate with them, 
nor adopt their behavior patterns. Hence, he remains trapped by his 
inability to communicate, u"^^ 

In compensatory pre-school and early elementary programs the scope 
of the varied programs is revealed in terms of quality, personnel, 
finances, cost, academic emphasis, and parent participation. The 
programs document the need for intensive language arts training for 
pre-schoOl and early elementary children. Verbal sophistication to 
meet the standards of our society is a primary objective of the pro- 
grams. The programs documented in this study represent efforts in 
both large and small cities across the country. The study reviewed 
white, Negro, Spanish American, and Indian disadvantaged children, 

A survey of 114 textbook companies was conducted to determine the 
availability of books and resource materials in three categories: 
language arts materials for the teacher and administrator, language 
arts materials for the student, and general languag<3 arts sources. 
It appears that in their sources publishers focus upon oral lang- 
uage development- -speaking, listening, and vocabulary. Further, it 
*seems that the materials for the culturally disadvantaged language 
classes are sufficiently flexible so that they can be used separately 
or in units combining language and speech. 

The Bereiter-Engelmann ^tructuTred language program which is thorough 
ly reviewed in this study, was tested in a full year Head-Start pro- 
gram in Grand Rapids, Michigan, schools. Preliminary statistical 
data, cited in this study, help to provide guide linos^for~eciacat6rs 
to consider a national restructuring of pre-school compensatory pro- 
grams. 

Major recommendations of this study document the need for in-service 
training programs in speech ecucation and language arts programs fox 
certified teachers, as well as the need for parent involvement in lang 
uage arts in compensatory education. Resource centers for information 
concerning the culturally disa-Jvantaged should be located in all fifty 
states. Finally, the speech educator should become involved in all 
phases of education involving the disadvantaged, including developing 
materials for classroom use and directing research in speech and lang- 
uage arts programs. 
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Oldiges, Donald Allan. A Longitudinal Study of the, Effects of Early 
Childhood Compensatory Education Programs in Dayton; Ohio . The 
University of Wisc^.isin, 1969. 291p, Adviser: Professor Richard 
A. Rossmiller. 69-22,453. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate differences in mental 
maturity test scores and school functioning ability among second grade 
pupils in Dayton, Ohio, who had participated in the following four 
program combinations; Pre-School with Follow Through, Head Start with 
Follow Through, Follow Through only, and a Comparison group composed 
of pupils enrolled m schools not qualified for compensatory education 
programs and who thus had not participated in such programs. 

The hypotheses and ancillary questions investigated in this study 
dealt with scores on the California Test of Mental Maturity, perform- 
ance ratings given by teachers on an instrument designed for this pur- 
pose, pupil mobility, school attendance, and relative costs and bene- 
fits of he programs. The data were examined to ascertaiTi wh^^ther 
there existed significant differences among, and within the four groups. 
Data were gathered for a random sample of pupils who participated in 
each program. Sample sizes were as follows: 

Pre-School with Follow Through, 51; Head Start with Follow Through, 
75; Follow ^Thr.ough only, 471; and Comparison group, 511. 

Findings : 

1. The mental maturity test scores of pupils who comprised 

the Comparison group were significantly higher than those of 

the pupils who- participated in each of the three early childhood com- 
pensatory education programs. 

2. No significant differences were found between the mental maturity 
test scores of pupils who participated in the three compensatory edu- 
cation programs. 

3. There existed significant differences between mental maturity 
test scc.-es of pupils who were members of minority and non -minority 
groups and who participated in the compensatory education programs, 
w^th non-minority pupils scoring higher in each case. 

4. JTotal rctings of pupil performance received by the Comparison 
group were significantly higher than those received by members of the 
three compensatory education program groups, 

5. Some significant differences were found between the jictual and 
expected performance ratings .received by pupils In'^the three compen- 
satory education programs. The ratings received in kindergarten were 
lower than expsct'^^d- for Head Start with Follow Through and Follow 
Through only; they were lower than expected in grade two for Follow 
Through only. 

6. Pupils in the three compensatory education programs missed sig- 
nificantly more days of school in the first grade than did pupils in 
the"Comparison group; in kindergarten, only pupils in Follow Through 
only program missed significantly more days of school. 

7. Over 40 percent of the pupils in each* of three c ompensatory edu- 
cation programs had changed schools at least once be the time they were 
in second grade, compared to 28 percent of the pupils in the Compari- 
son Group who changed schools. 

V 
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8. Program costs per pupil were as follows: Pre-School with 
Fo low Through, $621.15; Head Start with Follow Through, $236,67; 
Follow Through only, $68.16. 

Conclusions : iVhen viewed in terms of relative costs and benefits, 
it was concluded that the most expensive program (Pre-School with 
Follow Through) was the most effective program; that the second most 
expensive program (Head Start with Follow Through) was the second 
most effective program; and that the least expensive program (Follow 
Through only) was also the least effective of the three programs. 
It was tentatively concluded that the additional benefits provided 
by the Pre School with Follow Through program, in terms of the per- 
formance ratings received by pupils who participated in the program, 
are sufficient to warrant the higher expenditures which the program 
entails. However, additional data over a longer period of time are 
needed before a firm conclusion may be drawn. It is anticipated that 
the additional data needed will be obtained in Phase II and Phase III 
of a continuing longitudinal- study of ,the effectiveness of the three 
early childhood compensatory education program combinations. 



52. McGill, AudreyJanet . The Effectiveness of the Use of Puppets in Oral 
Language Development of Culturally Disadvantaged First-Grade Chil- 
dren. North Texas State University, 1970. 124p. 71-8682. 

The problem of this study was to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
use of puppets in oral-language development of culturally disadvantaged 
first-grade children. A four-month experimental study was conducted, 
during which time the subjects participated in thirty-two oral-language 
development lessons, with the experimental group responding with the use 
of puppets, and the control group responding without the use of puppets. 
The two purposes set for this study were, one, to ascertain the effec- 
tiveness of puppets with instructional media in oral language develop- ^ 
ment of culturally disadvantaged first-grade children, and two, to de- 
rive the implications of this effect for instructors, teachers, and 
others working in programs for the culturally disadvantaged. 

Four classrooms with a combined total of seventy-seven culturally 
disadvantaged first-grade children, enrolled in a Foiiow Through Pro- 
gram of a large metropolitan school systei», served as subjects. Pre- 
and post-measures of oral -language development were obtained through 
the quantitative analysis of the spontaneous verbal responses of each 
subject, recorded during individual interview sessions. Seven aspects 
of extent of verbalization and three aspects of vocabulary development 
were! measured. Also included was a standardized picture vocabulary 
test measuring receptive vocabulary, which yielded an intelligence quo- 
tient for each subject. 

Three hypotheses were formulated to predict significance of differences 
between ':he two groups, with the following results determined: 

IT Fur Hypothesis I, Extent of Verbalization, the results showed no 
variable, among the seven tested, reaching the .05 level of significance; 
therefore, the null hypothesis was accepted. 

2. For Hypothesis II, Vocabulary Development, the results showed 
no variable^ among the three tested, reaching the .05 level of signi- 
ficance; therefore, the null hypothesis was accepted. 
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3. For Hypothesis III, Verbal Intelligence, as indicated by re- 
ceptive vocabulary, there was no significant difference between the 
mean gains of the two groups; therefore, the null hypothesis was accepted. 

In the light of the' evidence and due to the limitations of the study, 
the following conclusions appeared to be justified:^ 

1. The use of puppets in oral-language development lessons does not 
significantly increase the verbalization SKills of the participating 
students . 

2. The use of puppets in oral language-development lessons^does- not 
significantly increase the vocabulary development of the participating 
students . 

3. The use of puppets in oral-language development lessons does not 
significantly increase the verbal intelligence scores of the partici- 
pating students. 

Nori-hypothesired data, as pertaining to inner-action effect, failed 
to reveal any significant differences between the experimental and 
control sub groups It was r:oted, through statistical analysis, that 
while there were ro significant differences between the experimental 
and control groups, there also appeared to be no significant oral- 
language gains made by either group during the period of time of the 
study, implying that the groups had attained a, plateau of oral-language 
development and maintained the plateau during the experimental period. 
Other implications derived from the data were as follows: 

1. Extreme variability within the groups selected may have caused 
the mean gains to appear insignificant between the groups. 

2. Shy, verbally limited children resist using puppets in activities 
tha^; require them to perform individually -in audience situations. 

3. Verbally proficient children can serye as models for puppet utili- 
zation for less proficient children. _ 

4. Tne use of puppets appeared to be a hindrance when the children 
were highly motivated to communicate with others. 

5. The puppets were best used for entertainment or play and were 
a hindrance during goal-directed activities. 



53. Middendorf , Lorn a Ann. Mothers as Mediators of Change in the Perceptual 
and Learning Abilities of Inner City Kindergarten Children. Rutgers 
Unj -ersity. The State University of New Jersey, 1970\ 164p. 71-483. 

This research study examined the relative effectiveness of involving 
the mothers of disadvantaged kindergarten children as mediators or 
agents of change in the perceptual arid learning abilities of their 
children. 

A major hypothesis was tested regarding the effects of training, age, 
and sex, alone, and in combiration on posttraining perceptual ability 
scores. A related minor hypothesis predicting positive relationships 
among changes in the measured perceptual abilities of children partici- 
pating in the Pros tig Developmental Program in Visual Perception under 
the supervision of their mothers, and such maternal influences as 
achievement eypectancies, attitudes, and evaluations of the training 
program was also tested. 

A second major hypothesis was tested predicting a positive relation- 
ship between the factor patterns of the functional unities underlying 
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a battery of standardized perceptual and learning ability tests and 
participation in the Frostig Program, A minor hypothesis relating 
positive changes in perceptual and learning abilities in this study 
population with the Frostig training program was also tested. 

Method: Three groups of inner city kindergarten children enrolled 
in Project Follow Through were randomly assigned to three treatment 
conditions: training by- mothers, training by teachers and no train- 
ing. The Frostig Developmental Program in Visual Perception-Beginning 
Pictures, and Patterns was mediated or instructed by mothers partici- 
pating in a ten-session voluntary training program conducted by 
the^study investigator, and by the classroom teachers. The period 
under investigation was four months. Pretest and posttest Frostig 
measures, as well as pretest-po3ttest scores from the California 
Test of Mental Maturity, the Brenner-Gestalr , and the Peabody Pic- 
ture Vocabulary Test were obtained. Mothers responded to tlie Paren- 
tal Developmental Timetabl e, a questionnaire and an adjective check 
list. For analysis purposes, groups, were divided by sex and by age 
l^younger and older). The study population included 79 kindergarten 
children and 27 participating mothers. 

A multivariate analysis of variance technique was applied to ;the 
analysis df treatments, age and sex effects alone and in combination 
on-theUevel of posttest scores.. Two influences were conjtrolled sta- 
tistically: mental age and' Frostig pretest scores. 

An analysis of variance design for repeated measures examined treat- 
ments, age and* testings interactions. Mothers' responses were sub- 
jected to the Mann-l«iitney, Kendall,, chi square and Osgood's D tech- 
niques. 

Factor analyses of pretest and posttest measures. were performed 
using principal components piwcedures with Varimax, ^rotated factors 
solutions . 

Findings : The major findings "from the implementation of the general 
study design wqre: 

Hypothesized significant differences between experimental and con- 
trast groups in level of posttest scores and treatment (training) con- 
ditions, sex and chronological age, independent of pretest and mental 
age influences were not supported. 

Hypothesized significant relationships among positive changes in 
measured perceptual abilities as a result of training by their mothers 
and maternal expectancies for very early independence-granting and low 
controlling were confirmed. Other relationships among maternal in- 
fluences and relative measured achievement were not confirmed. 

Changes in the patterns of measured perceptual and learning abilities 
supported the hypothesized positive relationship between participation 
in the Frostig program and changes in the functional ability factor 
structure. 

Both qualitative and quantitative shifts in factor patterns con- 
firmed the hypothesized relationship between changes in the perceptual 
and learning abilities in this study population and training with the 
Frostig program. 

It was concluded that disadvantaged mothers could mediate relatively 
positive changes in the perceptual abilities of their kindergarten 
children given basic training in implementing a developmental learning 
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program for visual perceptxial skills. The relative success of the 
mother as mediator in this study had a relationship to her very 
early expectations for independent behaviors in her child and her 
own low controlling attitude. From an c ploratory effort, it 
was also concluded that training in a specific ability area could 
have an influence on the developing patterns of perceptual and 
learning abilities, suggesting that the interactions of functional 
behaviors may be more important in early learning programs than 
training or analysis of isolated operations.^ 



. Sanders, Frank Jarman. A Study of the Impact of the Chattanooga - 
Public Schools' Head Start Follow-Through Program 1967-70 . The 
University^of Tennessee, 1970. - 108p. Adviser: Dr. Charles 
Achilles. 71-17,773. 

49 

This study was to assess Chattanooga Public Schools Follow-Through 
Program 1967-70 to determine the program's impact as related to the 
objectives stated in the grant application. The purpose of this study 
was to determine the effectiveness- of the Follow-Through Program on 
the academic achievement of selected, pupils from 1967-70. It was a 
second purpose of this study to evaluate the impact of the Follow- 
Through Program in relation to nonacademic objectives. The study 
was restricted to one hundred pupils in the program and a control 
group of equal size randomly sampled from similar inner-city ele- 
mentary schools. , FouP^groups of children were included: (1) those 
pupils having three years of Follow-Through experience; (2) those 
pupils without Follow-Through experience; (3) thofe pupils having 
had Head Start experience and Follow-Through; and (4) those pupils 
having had no Head Start v/ith Follow-Through experience. 

For the purpose of this study, the Metropolitan Readiness Test 
(grade 1) and the California Achievement Test Battery (grades 2 and 
3) were used to provide achievement measures on a pre- and posttest 
design. 

There were some significant differences among subtest mean scores 
for pupils with Follow-Through experience and pupils without Follow-^ 
Through experience. For example, a significant value of ;t was found 
for Follow-Through and non-Follow-Through participants on mean scores 
of the Arithmetic Fundamentals subtest on the Spring testings of the 
California Achievement Test. 

A significant difference was also found on Spring testing means for 
the Total Arithmetic subtest of the California Achievement Test.. The 
t^ value was -2.28. The mean scores on the Spelling subtest of the 
Spring testing produced a significant difference value of t^ as did the 
Total Language subtest means score and the Total Battery mean score. 
These values were -2.28, -2.83, and -2.28, respectively. 

The Word Meaning section of the Metropolitan Readiness Test produced 
a significant difference value of t^ for the pupils with Follow-Through 
experience and pupils without Follow- Through experience. This £ 
value was 3.02. 



When an analysis was made of the achievement variables for pupils 
with and without Follow -Through experience holding Head Start ex- 
perience constant, it was found that certain significant differences 
did occur. These data show that significantly different mean scores 
existed on the Spelling subtest of the California Achievement Test 
for the Spring testings and the Arithmetic Reasoning subtest for the 
Spring testing. No subtests of the Fall testing of the California 
Achievement Test produced significantly different mean scores. The 
Word Meaning subtest of the Metropolitan Readiness test produced a 
significantly different mean score. The t^ value was 2.14. 

There were some significant differences -in the achievement on ' 
selected subtests of the California Achievement Test and the Metro-, 
politan Readiness Test for non-Head Start pupils with Follow-Through 
experience and those non-Head Start .pupils without Follow^Through 
experience. These data show that significant differences existed 
in the mean scores of non-Head Start pupils ^with and v/ithout Follow -Through 
experience on two subtests of the California Achievement Test. 
These subtests were Total Arithmetic and Spelling. These t-values 
were -2.13 and -2.10. 

Taylor, Vera Cook. An Evaluation of Three Compensatory Education 
Kindergarten Programs . University of ^Southern California, 1970. 
163p. Adviser: Professor Magary. 70-25,069. 

Three compensatory kindergarten programs implemented in eighteen 
classrooms in Fresno, Califomi.*, were evaluated in terms of indi- 
vidual testing of 280 children. The children were from low income 
families and were largely Mexican- American and Negro. Children 
with preschool experience and without such experience were enrolled 
in each classroom. The children were pretested and posttested on: 
the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI), 
four subtests; the Caldwell Preschool Inventory (PSI), four subtefsts; 
the C test for Concept Formation; and a test for Innovative Behavior. 
The affective objectives of the programs were not measured. 

The* three programs compared were: the Follow-Through program 
based on the experimental Nimnicht Responsive Environment Model; ^^ 
the Ksep-Up program enriched by the District with materials, personnel, 
and training; and the traditional District program which served 
as a control group. The programs were assigned to eight school 
sites matched by area, income level, and ethnic composition. ' 
' Research^hypotheses projected the superiority of the Follow -Through 
methodology, variation between classrooms within methods, differences 
between children having and those lacking preschool experiences, 
differences between ethnic groups, differences between sexes, and the 
identification of some interactions of these variables. The research . 
design nested classrooms within programs to provide for the examina- 
tion of classroom differences. A second design was a factorial 
analysis with covariates of program and ethnic identification. , / 

A significance level of .01 or less was utilized to es.tabld^* ^m-^.,^^'^^^ 
reliability. Significance of .05 was reported but judged marg lal. ^ 
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Research findings indicated that the Follow-Through children had 
the lowest pretest mean of the three groups of children. Using 
pretest-postest results, the WPPSI indicated significant differences 
between the three programs. The children in the Keep-Up program 
evidenced higher pretest and postest means, but the children in the 
Follow-Through program made the greatest gains, Sin*Ce true ran- 
domization of the sample was not possible within tue District, 
pretest-postest comparisons between matched individuals were utilized 
to evaluate the possible influences of low pretests. These compari- 
sons supported the gain reflected through Follow-Through programs as 
true gains. Significant differences between Mexican-American and 
Negro children were not established. Boys performed significantly 
higher than girls on all WPPSI tests. No significant differences 
were established between children who had had preschool and those 
who had no preschool experience, -It was impossible within the sample 
size to compare gradated amount of preschool experience and also nest 
the classroom variable^ 

Significant differences between classrooms within each program 
were established, substantiating the need to examine the multiple 
factors confounded within this variable, The.-overall significant 
difference in program would support the superiority of the Keep- 
Up program to the traditional District program, and would support^ 
Follow-Through as the program related to the largest gains for all 
children on the measures utilized. 



56. Thursby, Marilyn Pearcy, Effects of Head Start and Follow Through on 
Dependency Striving, Dependency Conflict, and Autonomous Achieve- 
ment Striving , Duke University, 1970, 232p, Adviser: Robert 
L, Spaulding, 71-21,555, 

The objective of the study was to examine the effect of variation 
in length of preschool experience on selected behavior patterns in 
first grade disadvantaged children. Measures and predictions of 
dependency striving, dependency conflict, and autonomous achievement 
striving in first grade were derived from the research of E, Kuno 
Beller, Whereas Beller employed rating scales completed by teachers 
to assess personality-related behavior patterns in young children, 
data in this study were collected by honparticipant observers using 
the ^'Coping Analysis Schedule for Educational Settings^^^CASES) , 

Three groups of first grade children were observed: Group I in- 
cluded twenty-eight Follow Through children who had had a year of 
E.S,E.A, kindergarten prior to first grade; Group II included fifty- 
nine Follow Through childt.en who had participated in summer Head 
Start prior to first grade; and Group III included forty-nine chil- 
dren who were enrolled in regular first grade classes and who had had 
no preschool experience. One-way analysis of variance procedures- 
. for two samples at a time were used to test for differences between 
sex subgroups of the three treatment grodcps, F- tests were also used 
to determine whether or not significant fall-to-spring behavioral 
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changes occurred in any subgroup. Separate tests were performed 
for behavior observed during reading and arithmetic instruction. 

The results included a large number of highly significant differences. 
However, they did not provide consistent support for the proposition 
(derived from Seller's work) that the greater the time a child had 
spent in a compensatory preschool program, the higher would be his 
levels of dependency striving and autonomous achievement striving, 
and the lower his level of dependency conflict. Neither did the 
results substantiate the prediction that Follow Through and an 
assQciated teacher behavior modification program would further 
differentiate behavior observed in the three treatment groups in the 
same d'irections which had been predicted on the basis of Seller's re- 
search. 

Possible contributions to the obtained differences of a number of 
variables which had not been subject to experimental control were dis- 
cussed. A major source of variation within treatment groups was hy- 
pothesized as setting and teacher effects. The manner in which a 
teacher structured the instructional activity, and the consequent be- 
havioral implications for the children who were .participating in the 
activity appeared to exert a major influence upon the observed be- 
havior patterns of children. The sensitivity of the CASES observa- 
tional instrument to differences in behavior patterning by activity 
and by class indicates its potential usefulness as a research instru- 
ment and as a teacher-training device. 



57. Tocco, Thomas S. A Mapping of Parent-Child Self-Concept Transmission 
in Florida Model Follow Through Participants . The University of 
Florida,^ 1970. 87p. Adviser: Dr. Charles M. Bridges, Jr. 71-13,463. 

, Self -concept measures were taken on 323 Florida Model Follow Through 
kindergarten and first-grade children *and their mothers at the beginning 
of the 1968-69 school year (pre measures) and at the end of th<* school 
year (post measures). The Children's Self-Social Constructs Test was 
used to assess the children's self-concepts. The How I See Myself 
Scale and the Social Reaction Inventory were used to assess the mothers* 
self -concepts . The set. of children's pre measures was correlated with^^ 
the set of mothers' pre measures, using the canonical correlation analy- 
sis. Two of the possible canonical R's were statistically signifi^ant-y 
one (.334) beyond the .005 level and the other (.317) beyond the .05 
level. The set of mothers' pre measures was corelated with the set of 
children's difference (post minus pre) measures using the same analyti- 
cal methodology. One of the possible canonical R's (.307) was statis- 
tically significant beyond the .05 level. Both sets of difference mea- 
sures were similarly analyzed; however, no statistically significant 
R.'s emerged. 

Both sets of pre measures, mothers' and children's, were factor analysed 
in an attempt to identify factors having both children and mother mea- 
sures with high loadings. The hypothesized between-set loadings on 
factors did not materialize. The same analysis was carried out on the 
combined set of mothers' pre measures and children's difference measures. 



Factors having high loading mother and children measures did not 
materialize as hypothesized. Similar results were obtained on 
factor analyses of the combined set of mothers' and children's 
difference measures. 

The two conclusions- made as a result of this study wer«; based 
upon the two statistically significant results. These were: 1) 
Mothers' self-concept measures are related to children's self- 
concept measures, and 2) Mothers' self-concept measures taken at 
the beginning of the school year are related to change m children s 
self-concept measures ever the course of the school year. It should 
be noted- that the variance accounted for in both relationships stated 
above was small, approximately ten per cent. Further, this ten per 
cent figure is an inflated one due to the maximizing nature of the 
canonical correlation methodology. - 

Bennett, LaVerne Richardson. A Study -ofL^ the Effects of a Two-Year 
Follow Through Program on the- Academic Achievement of Second Grade 
Pupils . Northwestern State 'Jniversity of Louisiana,. 1971. 96p. 
Adviser: Professor Bob G. Lumpkins. 71-29,286. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effectiveness of the 
Follow Through program in helping disadvantaged children to retain the 
gains which were achieved under project Head Start. A secondary pur- 
pose was to determine the effectiveness of the Follow Through program 
in reducing absences .among participating pupils. 

One hundred sixty-nine second grade pupils participated m the study 
in the analysis of achievement. Eighty-nine pupils, 49 blacks (27 male 
and 22 female) and 40 whites (21 male and 19 female) participated m 
a two-year Follow Through program. Eighty pupils, 46 blacks (22 male 
and 24 female) and 34 whites (16 male and 18 female) participated m 
a regular public school program for two years. All pupils partici- 
pated in a nine-month. Title I, ESEA kindergarten program before 
entering the fir^t grade. One hundred ninety-four pupils^, 99 Follow 
Through pupils aiid 95 non-Follow Thorugh pupils, participate m 
the analysis of absences. , u j 

Scores from the Metropolitan Readiness Test , administered at the end 
of kindergarten, were analyzed by t-test, and analysis revealed no 
statistically significant difference between the Follow Through and 
non-Follow Through readiness scores. Analysis of variance employing 
two Lindquist Type III designs was used to analyze T score means 
from the Stanford Achievement Test , which was administered both m 
the fall of 1970 and the spring of 1971. -Variables tested m the 
study were achievement pretest and posttest ' mean scores for black and 
white, male and female. Follow Through and non-Follow Through pupils . 

The following results of the research reached statistical signi- 
ficance. Follow Through pupils attained a higher achievement mean 
score on the posttest and made greater academic gains during the school 
■ year than did non-Follow Through pupils. Follow Thi*ough black pupils 
made a higher posttest mean score and greater academic gams than 
dirwhite Follow Through pupils. Non-Follow Through white pupils be- 
gan the year with a higher achievement mean score than did Follow 
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Through white pupils. Furthermore, non-Follow Through white 
pupils both began and ended the year with higher achievement mean 
scores than did black non-Follow Through pupils. Females attained 
higher achievement mean scores on both the pretest and posttest 
than did the males . 

Data concerning absences, analyzed by Chi -Square, indicated that^ 
Follow Through pupils accumulated a statistically significant lower 
proportion of absences than did the non-Follow Through pupils. How- 
ever, the statistically significant difference in the proportion of 
absences wa*: caused by the accumulation of fewer absences of the 
black Follow Through pupils. Little difference was nosted between 
the proportion of absences of white Follow Through^ pupils , white 
non-Follow Through pupils, or black non-Follow Through pupils. 

The data of this study support the following conclusions; 

1, The Follow Through program was effective in helping partici- 
pating pupils to maintain and increase gains achieved in Head Start', 

2, The Follow Through program was particularly effective with^ 
black pupils, 

3, 'The Follow Through program was effective^in reducing absences 
in black pupils. 

4, Sex was not a statistically significant variable in academic 
achievement in the Follow Through program, 

5, The Follow Through program appears to be worth the extra cost 
involved. 



. O'Piela, Joan Marie, Ide ntification of Predictor Variables of Suc- 
cess in First Grade R^^ading in Culturally Disadvantaged Inner- 
City Children Who Have Had a Preschool Experience , Wayne State 
University, 1971, 158p, Adviser: James Blake, 72-14,607., 

An attempt was made in this study to compare the effectiveness of 
certain predictor variables which could be used to predict a pupil's 
success in reading in the first year after the preschool experience, 

A population of one hundred and three children participating in, the 
Detroit Follow Through Project were tested on a battery of six in- 
struments: 1) Peabody Picture Vocabulary Vest; 2) Anton Qrenner De- 
velopmental Gestalt Test of School Readiness; 3) Murphy-Durrell Read- 
in^ Readiness Analysis; 4) Screening Test of Academic Readiness; 5) 
California Short-Fomi Test ot Mental Maturity^ 6) Preschool Attain- 
ment Record, The cri-terion measures were two subtests of the Califor 
nia Reading Test, Form W (1963): Reading Vocabulary and Reading Com- 
prehension, 

The data were submitted to three series of analyses. Pearson pro- 
duct moment correlation coefficients were calculated among the varia- 
bles to determine the relationships among the tests administered 
during the period of data collection. To determine an optimum 
predictive battery, multiple regression analyses Vere a second form 
of analysis. Data were subjected to the Shape-Type Criteria of Pro- 
file Analysis developed by Lindsey to isolate and cluster students 
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with like-type data records. 

The data in this study revealed that there are differences in 
the identification of the highest single predictors of success in 
reading for boys and for girls when the criterion in-a-subtest of 
the Crlifomia Reading Test > When the criterion variable is^the 
Reading Vocabulary subtest of the California Reading Test , the 
total raw score of the Murphy-Durrell Reading Readiness Analysis 
was the highest single predictor variable for boys with a* corre- 
lation coefficient of r=.797. On the same criterion variable, 
data revealed that for girls the Letter Names' subtest of the Mur- 
phy-Durrell Reading Readiness Analysis was the highest single pre- 
dictor variable with an r=.542. 

On the second criterion variable,^ the Reading Comprehension sub- 
•test of the California Reading Test , data revoaled that for boys 
the total raw score of the Murphy-Durreil Reading Readiness Analysis 
was the highest single predictive variable with a correlation co- 
efficient of r=.565. For the girls on the same criterion variable, th 
total raw score of the Pe abody Picture Vocabulary Test , administered 
as a pnstr.est at th'e'^nd of kindergarten, was the highest single 
predictive x'ariable with a correlation coefficient of r=.521* 

When the multiple regression analysis was computed> for all sub- 
jects as a total group, the Letter Names subtest of the Murphy- 
Durell Reading Readiness Analysis was the highest single pre- 
dictive variable. A correlation coefficient of r=»650 was re- 
ported when performance on the Reading Vocabulary subtest was the 
, criterion test. The total raw score of the Murphy Durrell Reading 
Readiness Analysis was the highest single ^predictor variable with 
a correlation coefficient of r=.430 when the Reading 'Comprehension 
subtest of the California Reading Test was -used as the criterion 
variable. 

The technique of Shape-Type Criteria of ?rofile Ajialysis is a 
practical and reliable technique for c lustering similar individuals 
providing a means to* describe the profiles of children who may be 
classified as successful readers at .he ond of the first grade and 
children who may not be classified as successful readers at the end 
of the first grade. 

The use of Shape-Type Criteria of Profiles isolated, and clustered 
the students in the population into eight distinct and different pro- 
file types based upon complete data records. These groupings of 
profile types revealed significant centroid profiles for each type 
f achiever in reading; High, Average, and Low. 



60. Phillips, Clyde K., Jr. A Comparative Study of t ic^ Effects of a Head 
Start Follow Through Program and a Kindergarten Brogram Upon the 
Cognitive Abilities. and Self Concepts of Children from. Low Socio- 
Economic Environments . The University Oklahoma, 1971. 89p. 
Adviser: Gene D. Shepherd. 72-3426. 

The study was designed to compare the development of cognitive abili 
ties and self concepts of pupils who participated in a Head Start 
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Follow Through program as compared to those pupils who participated 
in a kindergarten program. The Follow Through subjects were selec- 
ted randomly from the population that had been enrolled in a nine 
month Head Start Program. The hypotheses were: (1) There was no 
significant difference in the gains on the Cognitive Abilities Test 
between the^control and experimental groups .after completing the 
model Follow Through progi-am; (2) there was no significant difference 
in the gains of self concepts between the control and experimental * 
groups after completing the model Follow Through program; (3) there 
was no significant difference in the gains on tue Deviation Intelli- 
gence Quot-'-ent between the control and experimental groups after com- 
pleting the model Follow Through program.^ A subsidiary hypothesis 
was: There was no significant difference in the self concept gains 
between the experimental and control groups attributable to the race 
of the teachers. Comparisons were made of data obtained -from- the 
Cognitive Abilities Test, the. California Test of Personality, and 
Cognitive Abilities Test Deviation Intelligence Quotient. 

The first hypothesis used data from the Cc ;nitive Abilities Test. 
The results indicated no significant difference between, the mean 
gain in scores made by the subjects who had six months of Follow 
Through- experiences and those subjects who c'id not have six months 
of Follow Through experiences. 

The performance on the "Personal Worth" subtest of the California 
Test of Personality indicated no significant difference between the 
mean gain in scores made by the subjects who had six months of Follow 
Through experiences and those subjects who did not have six months 
of Follow Through experiences. 

The third hypothesis compared Deviation Intelligence Quotient data 
for both groups pn the Cognitive Abilities Test. The results indi- 
cated there were no significant differences between the mean gain in 
scores made by the subjects who had six months of Follow Through 
experiences and those subjects who did not have six months of Follow 
Through experiences. 

The fourth (subsidiary) hypothesis, using data from the California 
Test of Personality, revealed the absence of any significant differenc 
in self concept gain attributable to the race of the teachers only 
when posttest performances were compared. 

Conclusions : 

1. The difference in gains made by Head Start Follow Through and 
Head Start Non Follow Through showed no statistical difference on the 
California Test of Personality and the Cognitive Abilities Test. It 
was therefore concluded from this that pupils who had Head Start ex- 
perience do as well in a regular classroom program as those pupi-ls wit 
Head Start^ experience and a special Follow Through classroom program. 

2. The study revealed that the regular kindergarten program was as 
effective as the Follow Through program. It was therefore concluded 
on the basis of the findings that the regular kindergarten program 
should be retained as the basic program utilised by the school oystem. 
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Russo, Joseph Alva, learning and Behavior Patterns of Follow Through 
Students Associated with Parent-Teacher Attitudinal Congruence . 
University of Utah, 1972. 160p. Adviser: Dr. Reed Merrill. 
72-16,051. ' * I 

A plethora of research has been conducted in an effort to] relate 
certain teacher and parent behaviors to the scholastic behaj/iors 
of pupils; however, an assessment of the learning climate cjreated 
by all of the significant educational role groups in a pupijl's 
learning environment has received very little empirical-^-attention. 
The primary objective of this study was to investigate the rela- 
tionsh^.p between the degree of attitudinal congruence among the 
significant educational role groups in a Follow Through pupil *s 
learning environment— parents, teachers and classroom assistants- 
pupil achievement, mental ability, absenteeism and referral fre- 
quency for learning and behavioral difficulties. A secondary ob- 
je^tiv^was to study the impact of inservice training procedures 
witJj^teachers and classroom assistants and parent involvement activi- 
/^tiesj on;ythe educational attitudes of these role groups i These atti- 
tudes, were measured by the Responsive Environment Attitude Scale 
(REAS) , which was developed by the investigator 'for use in this 
study. The items on^the REAS were rationally derived and empirically 
tested to yield a unifactor measure of responsive attitudes, in- 
volving a belief in and preference for responsive, student-centered 
educational values and methods at one extreme and directive, teacher- 
''cehtered values and methods at the other extreme. 

Attitudinal congruence was determined by comparing the ranges of 
total REAS scores of the teachers, classroom assistants and parents 
of the pupils used in this study. REAS difference scores were obtained 
by administering this scale to these role groups at the beginning and 
end of the school year, and used .as indices of attitude change. 

Chronbach and Meehl^s model was used in evaluating the construct 
validity of the REAS. Two tests of predicted-^^roup differences pro- 
vided substantial support for the construct validity of this attitude- 
scale. In addition, a preliminary study of the scale*;, internal struc- 
ture culled out those items that failed to differentiate in the direc- 
tion of the total scale. However, an assessment of the scale's con- 
vergent validity, using the multitr'ait-multimethod matrix, did not 
yield significant results for either teachers or paraprofessional 
classroom assistants. The relative magnitudes of the obtained correla- 
tions provided some evidence of discriminant validity; however, in 
order for this to provide convincing evidence of the scalers construct 
validity, .^significant convergent .validity coefficients are needed. On 
the basis of these data, it was concluded that a sufficient degree of 
cons'truct validity was established to justify the use of the REAS in 
testing the hypotheses of this study. _ 

Two of the hypotheses under investigation predicted .that inservice* 
training procedures would have a differential impact on the attitudes 
of teachers (Hypothesis 1) and assistants (Hypothesis 2) with varying 
amounts of previous work experience in Follow Through. It was fur- 
ther predicted (Hypothesis 3) that parent involvement activities would 
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have a differential iiipact on t^^ ' . parents who differed 

in the number of times that they ;;At \ the program.. None 

of these hypotheses were signific U ^^^d by the data* 

The next four hypotheses pert. j ^ relationship between 

role-group attitudinal con^ruenc ^.*a. s^.uderit scholastic behavior* 
The results indicated no significant differences in the achievement 
test scores-, mentsil ability estimates, ' sentce marks and referrals 
among thooe children whose role groups \istrated the highest degree 
congruence in their REAS scores, those role" groups demonstra- 

ted the lowest degree of congruence ana trol group of Follow 

Through pupils whose parents did not voiwi. ,.r to complete the REAS. 

It was concluded that the hypotheses advanced relative to the 
scholastic behavior of Follow Through pupils and the attitude change 
of significant adults- in their learning environment were not supported 
by these data* A model for the organization of future research in this 
area was proposed. 
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. Ryckman, David Bertrand. Psychological Processes of Disadvantaged 
Children . University of Illinois, 1966. 137p. 66-12,417. 

This study was designed to examine the nature of the relationship . 
between social class and cognitijve abilit'es of Negro kindergarten* 
boys. The conceptual framework' under which the study, was developed 
is called "information processing.** The study was designed to assess 
specific abilities and disabilities of lower /class boys as well as 
to examine for unique patterns of cognitive Abilities. 

The sample consisted of 50 middle class anU 50 lower class Negro 
'''ndergarten boys in a large midwestem city. All children we're be- 
i..;een the ages of four years, eleven months and five years eleven months. 
• An extensive battery of tests designed to' assess specific information 
processing abilities was individually administered fo^each boy. In 
all, eight instruments were used. 

Nineteen variables were submitted to a Principal Component analysis 
with a varimax rotation. Component scores were computed for each in- 
dividual. The statistical analysis of the data revealed the follow- " — 
ing: ^ 

1. All eighteen cognitive variables discriminated between the groups 
in favor of middle class boys (p<.01). ' ^ 

2. The component analysis produced five relatively distinct and 
meaningful components. They were labeled as follows: 

CompQnent I --General Language Ability 

Component I I --Structural Organization 

Component I II --Visual Imagery 

Component IV--Visual Classification 

Component V- -Chronological Age 
Compjnent I accounted for almost twice as much of the variance as the 
second largest component. 

3. For the '*t" tests for differences between the means. Components 

I and IV produced significant differences in favor of the middle class 
group (p<.01). On Components II and III, the middle class group was 
superior to the lower class group (p<. 10). ' 

4. Examination of the overlap of class medians revealed that on 
Component I only 15 percent of the lower class boys exceeded the median 
of the middle class and only 20 peicent of the middle class boys fell 
below the lower class median. 

The evidence from this study suggests that the major differentiating 
characteristic between middle and lower class children is general lang- 
uage ability. This conclusion is based on the fact -that Component I 
accounted for the largest amount b~f variance, produced the largest mean 
difference between the groupS'-ajOii^had the highest correlation with 
social. class. The ability To label or classify. Component II, was 
the second most discriminating component. 

These findings have implications for an educational definition of 
cultural deprivation. Previously, cultural deprivation has been defined 
in terms of socioeconomic variables which have limited value'for edu- 
cational purposes. Since it appears that-^general language ability is 
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the most differentiating characteristic between the class groups, 
cultural deprivation it essentially language deprivation. Defini- 
tions based on language variables would describ'e the nature of the 
educational problem. • . , , 

If cultural deprivation is defined in terms language variables, 
educational diagnosis should include measures Ox language ability. 

-rt'appears that diagnosis should attempt to assess language usage 

rather than mere quantity of vocabulary or language production. 

The breakdovm in language functioning seems to be in, terms of ability 

to use language for obtaining or transmitting information. 

The major implications of this study have to do with program planning 
for preschool and kindergarten. Since general language ability is 
the major differentiating characteristic between class groups and is 
a central element for information processing, it appears highly essen- 
"tial to give language training a central place in the program frame- 
work The realities cf the need for efficiency and effectiveness m 
programs were discussed. It is suggested that the core of a program 
for the culturally deprived should be language and that structure is 
needed for effective teaching. 

63. Pena, Aibar Antonio-. A Comparative Study of -S elected Syntactical 
Struct ures of the Oral Language Status in Spanis h and English of 
•Disad vantaged First-Grade Spanish -Speaking Children . The Univer- 
sityof Texas, 1967. 152p. Adviser: Thomas D. Horn and Joseph 
Michel. 68-4327. . - 

This study was designed to investigate the status of some basic, 
syntactical structures of the oral language -development that d^.sad- 
vantaged first-grade Spanish-speaking children poss ess in Spanish and 
English. Specifically, this study consisted of an intensive -compara- 
tive analysis of selected basic sentence patterns and transformations 
in Spanish and English manifested in the responses of the subjects at 
the beginning and at the end of the first grade. An ancillary task 
of the investigation was to field-test the first section of the Lang 
uage-Cognition Test (Spontaneous Language).- This sectior -)f the test 
purported to measure the status of oral language development through 
a linguistic analysis of the selected basic sentence patterns and 
transformations present in the oral response of primary grade children. 
The hypotheses for this study were designed to test for similarities 
and differences that would be present in the oral. language, Spanish 
and English, of four experimental teaching groups (UAS, OAE, NOA, 
NOA-NS) made up of disadvantaged first-grade Spanish-speaking children. 
In the four experimental teaching groups , two (OAS and OAE) received 
intensive oral instruction in Spanish, and English, using science- 
based materials, for- one hour a' day; one group (NOA) received no in- 
tensive oral instruction but used the science-based"* materials; and 
the last, group (NOA-NS) used neither the intensive oral instruction 
nor the science -based materials, but did follow the regular program 
prescribed by the San Antonio Independent School District. 
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The subjects for this cfady were chosen in the fall of 1966 from 
five of nine elementary schools in the San Antonio Independent School 
District, San Antonio, Texas, particpating in The University of Texas 
Language Research Project. The pupils were randomly selected from 
twenty-three first-grade classrooms with an equal number assigned to 
each treatment. None of the students had had any previous fjvst- 
grade instruction prior to entering school. The original sample con- 
sisted of eighty-eight students. Owing to pupil attrition, the sam- 
ple on which the final analyses were performed consisted of sixty- 
four subjects. 

The methods and procedures for this study were divided into three 
phases. In the first phase, the evidence of syntactical structures 
manifested in the oral language" of the four groups at the pre-testing 
phase was secured by tape recordings and factor-analyzed. The second 
phase, post-testing consisted of data secured from the groups after 
.ach group had been instructed for one academic year according to its 
o,wn designated treatment. The third phase consisted of .obtaining the 
comparative data on which to test the general^hypothesis (that there 
were no significant differences betwaen group means "as a function of 
treatment) . 

In general, the hypotheses co)istructed for-ithis investigation were 
supported by the results. It would appear from the evidence secured, 
that regardless* of the treatment used the results -as measured by the 
Language-Cognition Test, were essentially. the same, i.e., that -there 
were no significant differences in the language used~b7 the four groups 
under investigation. Each group, nevertheless, manifested oral usage-, 
m varying degrees, of the basic sentences and transformations in 
both languages. Additionally, it was evident that the first section 
of the Language-Cognition Test did yield evidence of oral language 
-as-i-t- purported to do. 



Kirk, Girvin Eaton, - The Performance -o-f~A"avanrtaged and Disadva ntaged 
Preschool Children 3n Tests of Picture -Phonemic Discrimin ation and 

Picture-Word Recognition Skills " University of Illinois 1969 

79p. 69-15,336. '* 

An inventory was conducted on the picture-phonemic discriminatioTi 
and picture-word recognition testing skills of three gr6ups~'of"^pre- 
school children with a mean CA of 46 months. Fourteen advantaged white 
children from standard language homes fGroup 1) , ten disadvantaged 
Negro children from non-standard language homes with a history of in- 
fant-preschool structured language experience (Group 2) , and ten non- 
tutored disadvantaged Negro children from non-standard language homes 
(Group 3) were administered four picture-word type tests: (a) Pea- 
body Picture .Vocabulary Test CPPVT)i (b) Picture-liFord Test Entrance 
Skill Inventory (PWTESI) a picture-word sci jning test, (c) Picture- 
Phonemic Discrimination Test (PPDT) designed by Seidsl (Picture Iden- 
tification for Children— A Standard Index) ' and' containing 174 picture- 
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word test items placed in triplets on a single page in minimal speech 
sound discrimination contrast, and (d) a Picture-Word Recogni- 
tion Inventory (PWRI) that contained the 174 PPDT test items re- 
distributed to a non-minimal phonemic discrimination contrast 
position, 

the estimated PPVT IQ for Group 1, Group 2, and Group -3 were 113,50, 
99.90, and 60,10, respectively. The mean IQ of Group 2 are the high- 
est PPVT scores for similar age Ipwer-lower class Negro children re- 
ported in the literature; the mean approximates the performance of 
similar age ^'average" white children in the PPVT preschool stan- 
dardization population. The low estimated PPVT IQ score for Group 
3 reflects the performance of a samivle of lower-lower class dis- 
advantaged preschool children.,.^who had not participated in a re- 
medial language program. It was noted that less than one percent 
of the approximately 300 preschoo.1 children used in the PPVT stan- 
dardization population received a test IQ score as low or lower. 
Consequently, one might be led to assume, when interpreting the PPVT 
results,, that the poor performance by Group 3 subjects reflects 
a basic deficiency in the typ e of la nguage related skills required 
for picture-vocabuiary xjecogfift lonr-perf ormance ; 

All subjects were able^to demonstrate facility with the basic pic- 
ture-word test entrance skills on the PWTESI , Group 1 demonstrated 
the greatest picture-word recognition skill by identifying 93 per- 
cent of the 17.4 picture-word items orLJ:he PWRI; Group 2 identified 
83 percent; Group 3 identified the lowest 'number of test items with 
a mean score of 43 percent. While the standard deviation (3,0,) scores 
were relatively low for Group 1 and Group 2 subjects, the S,D, score 
was over four times larger for the Group 3 subjects. Similarly, 
Group 1 demonstrated the greatest picture-phonejific discrimination 
skill performance by identifying 90 percent of the 174 PPDT test 
items. Group 2 ranked second by identifying 80 percent and Group 
'3 again obtained the lowest group score with a mean of 43 percent, 
A wide test performance variation was again characteristic of the - — . 
disadvantaged children iii Gro,up 3, 

A corrected phonemic discrimination index score was- devised to partly' 
remove the contamination of picturerword recognition from the phonemic 
discrimination test score.* The results of this procedure raised the 
phonemic discriminati oil score for each group and served to point out 
the necessity ^to further control the picture-word familiarity variable 
in subsequent research in order to assure that the assessment of the 
auditory modality remains uncontaminated by extraneous and confounding 
variables included in the phonemic discrimination tests. 

As a result, of the ^similar test performance by the disadvantaged 
subjects on the PWRI and PPDT, it was suggested that the so-called 
''auditory discrimination'* deficiency of disadvantaged children needs 
to be restudied. 
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5. Johnson, Dora Kennedy. An Investigation of the. Oral Lan ruage anc 
Oral Reading of Black First Grade Children ." The Ohio State iir^i. 
versity, 1970. 125p. Adviser :^Pfofe^r Viola M. Cassidv 
71-18,028. - ^ ^' 



Oral language and family economic level have been designated as fac- 
tors m reading acquisition. This study sought to determine the oral 
language style and oral reading skill of black first grade children 
in Macon County, Alabama. 

The 1969-70 first grade enrollment of the Macon County Public School- 
System was screened to procure the sample for this study. The Goode- 
nough Drcw-A-Man was used to establish IQ; the Kuelsman Word Recogni- 
tion and iVord Discrimination Tests were used to establish word iden- 
tification ability; the OEO Poverty Guidelines were used to establish 
family economic status; and a Personal Data Card was used to record 
other information relevant to the investigation. 

Sixty-four black first graders equally divided according to sex and 
faniiy economic level (poverty or nonpoverty) were selected as the 
subjects for this study. All subjects were above the intellectual 
level designated as "mentally retarded" by most authorities. 

Language samples for each subject were taped, transcribed, and ' 
analyzed for presence of distinctive features of black English as I 
aefmed in the literature. Seven distinctive features- of black dia- 
lect were found in 50% or more of the language samples. These features 
were: absence of -s present tense marker, absence of -ed part tense 
marker, habitual 'be' copual absence, absence of -s plural, usage 
of 'd' instead of initial 'th', and other nonstandard verb usage. 

Proportional usage qf each selected 'feature was calculated and a 
total proportion of black dialect usage was generated for each sub- 
ject. The total- proportional us-.jes of black dialect produced a 
continuum which was labeled "An impressionistic Density~Inaex-of Black 
Dialect Usage." . , 

The Grammatic Closure Test of the Illinois Test of Psycho-linguistic 
Abilities and t'he frar.ewbrk designed by Berko to determine formation 
of morphological structures were used to gather additional evidence 
of oral language style. Percentages of black and standard English 
usage were generated from responses to "lese two instruments. 

Oral reading ability was established by performanc^^on Form C of 
.the Gilmore Oral Reading Paragraphs and performance' on parallel sets 
of dialectual and standard reading paragraphs cdnstructed by the inves- 
tigator. . „ - ' 

The findings revealed' significant differences between density of black 
dialect usage for poverty and nonpovertv subjects. Poverty level sub- 
jects generally had higher density ley.els of black English usage. How- 
ever all subjects used one or more^-distinctive features of black English 
m their oral language. • , . " ' 

The subjects from nonpoverty families read both standard and dialec- 
tal materials significantly better than the poverty level subjects. 
There was a highly significant inverse association between density 
level of black dialect usage and oral reading ability for tHe nonpover- 
ty group but not for the poverty group. 'j 

t 
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66, Jones, Katherine Imogene Burnside, The Effect of' an Immediate 

Intervention Program for Inner-City Four-Year -Olds . Uni ver s ity 
of Miami, 1970, 121p. Adviser: Dr. Alma W. David. 70-18,165. 

Recent research regarding young children has shown that many five- 
year old children arrive at kindergarten with a, le" .ing deficit 
of about two years; therefore, this study attempted to measure the 
effects of an immediate intervention program of four months in oral 
language and concept development, motor skills and self-image im- 
provement for 350 Negro four-year olds from an inner city community, 
in Gary, Indiana, to see if they could enter kindergarten more ready 
to use language, perform motor skills and operate successfully in 
group and individual learning situations.' The program was planned 
by the Gary staff, parent advisory^-groiips and financed through Tife 
III ESEA funds. ' . - 

To test the effectiveness of the semi-structured program, a pre 
and post battery of six standardizeci tests was administered to a ran- 
domized sample of children in the Early Learning* Center and k control 
population of^children from Carver^ a nearby school where -children 
had no pre-kindergarten schooling. These tests included: Educa- 
tional Testing Service Pre-School Inventory by Caldwell; Engelmann 
Basic Concept Inventory; Beery Developmental -Test of Visual-Motor 
Integration; Primary Academic Sentiment Scale; and Thomas Self- 
Concept Values Test. In addition, the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Test was tadministered to the -experimental sample. The pre and post 
test scores were transformed into Delta scores, based on Lacey's 
linear regression model in order to remove the effects of pre-scores 
on post test data. The Delta scores were treated for an overall test 
on within-subject effects by use of Hotelling's T^ test for the 
equality of means. 

Children in the experimental' group attended the Early Learning Cen- 
ter, a portable facility constructed for the program^ for d three- 
hour session where a teacher, classroom aide, and* volunteer or bus 
aide met them'in small groups which rotated every fifteen minutes 
for a forty-f e minute period. The children were given direct struc- 
> tured learning experience in oral language and concept development. 
This period was followed by play activity, gross motor skill develop- 
ment, and other more cfeativef nursery schc .1 activities for the remain- 
ing time Snack period and ah immunization- program attended physi- 
cal needs. The teacher and aides met two groups of children per day. 

Parents were involved in each stage of planning, and teachers visited 
homes for initial testing and to help parents learn about activities 
that would complement the school program and their child's language 
growth. 

Statistical analysis of the -test data -rev e- led gains significant at 
.01 level in the cognitive and vLsual motor areas. While the change 
was not significant as measured by the instruments in the area of self- 
concept, motivation for learning was significantly incraased." The 
experimental group showed more growth than the control group on all 
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instruments. Statistically significant IQ gains were noted with 
the greatest change in the experimental grqup of children scoring 
below average at the start of the program. 

Conclusion : The program was successful in reaching two of the 
three major goals in reducing the learning deficit for children, 
notably those scoring below 100 on the Stanford-Binet IQ Test. 
Sufficient gains were made to warrant recommending ,this program 
to other communj.ties in need of solving some of the learning deficits 
which children from lower socioeconomic 'backgrounds often bring to the 
kiP rgarten classroom. 

67. Rice, Donald Benjamin. A Comparison of the Aural Comprehension^ and 
Oral Language Expression Skills of Middle Class and Inner City 
Negro Children . Indiana University, 1970. 129p. Adviser: Samuel 
L. Guskin-; — 7-1-11,410. 

The languagfe style of young Negro children is commonly characterized 
as nonstandard Negro English. This language style has been subjected 
to considerable study.. Early studies of this langugage style led to 
the development of a deficit theory, indicating that nonstandard Negro 
English constituted a type of sub-dialect of standard English. Many • 
questions were raised concerning the ability of Negro children to 
understand and learn from standard English presentations. Recent 
studies indicave that nonstandard Negro English represents a well 
developed, functional language style, serving well the communication 
needs :of persoi s who develop this language-style within their social 
milieu. There is fisrther recent evidence which suggests jthat these 
children understand standard English presentations, even when they ^re 
unable to use ti is style in oral expression. 

Thif ""-udy was designed to further explore the* young Negro child's 
abilit Comprehend and respond meaningfully to standard English 
materialb. 3 study inver^^.i gated the ab'lity of these children to 
restructure or paraphrase S;>ort stories and to answer- comprehension — 
questions concerning specific information presented in the stories. 
The study also attemptell'"to improve oral language expression and com- 
prehension through brief instruction concerning the^ act of paraphras- 
ing. Finally, the study compared the language skills of inner city 
Negro children with that of their age peers living in a middle class 
environment. 

* Reading selections from the SRA Reading Laboratory, grade level 1.2, 
and the Spache Diagnostic Reading Scales, grade level 1.6, provided 
the materials used -in the study. Each of the 10 stories contained 
six factual statements and was followed by six comprehension questions. 
The stories were read to each subject, using a standar;! English style 
of presentation. The subject was then asked to retell the story. 
The retelling was followed by the six comprehension questions. Ability 

.to .paraphrase was measured by* a count , of the meaningful words used 
by the subject in retelling the stories. Comprehension was measured 
through a count of the number of factual statements the subject in- 
cluded in retelling and by the number of comprehension questions the 
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child answered correctly. Three groups of subjects participated 
in the experiment. All the subjects were in the fifth or sixth 
'.aonth of their initial kindergarten experience. The subject re- 
sponses were tape recorded aid transcribed verbatim. The trans- 
criptions vsere typed, using code numbers for. subject identifica- 
tion and scored after the experiment was completed. A total of 
90 subjects made up the three groups studied. The experimental 
population consisted of one group of inner city subjects and 
one group of middle class subjects. The third group constituted 
an inner city control grdup. The experimental groups participated 
in two testing sessions. For these two sessions, t*.e 10 stories 
were randomly placed into two story groups of five stories each. 
The second session was designed to provide instruction concerning 
paraphrasing. The control group did not receive this instruction. 
This study, indicated that young children who use nonst:tndard Negro 
English were able to comprehend and respond meaningfully to standard 
English textbook type materials presented in s.tory form. There was 
also evidence indicating that the subjects improved in* comprehension 
as a result of tho experimental procedure. The study found signi- 
ficant differences between the language abilities of the 'nner city 
and middle class subjects.. Finally, the study showed that marked 
langugage ability differences occurred within the groups studied. 



Ramsey, Katherine Imogene. A Comparison of First Grade Negro Dialect 
S peakers' Comprehension of Mate'xial Presented in Standard English 
and in Negro Dialect . Indiana University, 1970. Il2ip,- Adviser: 
Dr. Ruth Gallant. 70-25,215., 

iVlthin the past decade a-number of educators and linguist? have said 
that the reading problems of Negro dialect speaking children stem in 
part from their inability to understand English. Two suggested ways 
of reducing the dialect speakers reading problems have been the develop- 
ment of reading instructional matprials in dialect and the use of dia-.. 
lect by teachers of these children. This study was designed to com- 
pare Negro dialect speaking beginning first graders' comprehension of — 
material presented in standard English and in Negro dialect. 

Since subjects were beginning first graders, two listening tasks 
were developed to check comprehension. Four short fables which were 
judged by an authority in children.'s literature to be" appropriate and 
free of cultural bias were used in the development of the comprehension 
tasks. In the first task; subjects listened to two stories and answered 
questions which checked literal comprehension. In the second task, 
subjects listened to and retold two additional stories ."^ Negro dialect 
translations which were made of the four stories and the questions used 
in the listening tasks were evaluated and approved by a Negro linguist. 
Two recordings of the stories and questions, one in standard English 
and one in Negro dialect, were taped by abidialectal Negrc woman. 
The recordings were also checked and approved by the linguist. 
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Subjects for the study were thirty boys and thirty girls from 
three Title I schools in the ghetto area of Gary, Indiana. After 
all beginning rirst graders in the three schools were stratified as 
male and female and as high, average, and low according to Metro- 
politan Reading Readiness Test scores, subjects were randomly selec- 
ted from the six categories and assigned to the standard English or 
the Negro dialect treatment. 

After being screened for non-dialect speakers, subjects were pre- 
sented the listening tasks individually. Responses to the questions 
and the retelling of the stories were taped and trans-c'ribe'd for 
analysis. Answers to questions were tabulated for the si'xligfdups . 
Subjects 'retelling o.f the stories were analyzed to determine the 
number of accurate literal, interpretive and evaluative statements 
made by subjects in each category. Analysis of variance was used 
to determine whether readiness, sex. and treatment had significant 
influence on subjects' performance of the tasks. 

Analysis of treatment data showed- a statistically significant 
difference at the ,.01 level in the number of -literal statements made ■ 
by subjects as they retold stories. Subjects receivihg the stan- 
dard English treatment were the higher scorers. Readiness was found 
to be statistically significant at the .01 level in analysis of -sub- 
jects responses on the question-answer activity. Higfi' iST average 
readiness groups were favored. Sex was statistically significant at 
the .01 level m the question-answer task and at the .05 level when 
analysis for interpretive statements was made. Boys were favored 
m both analyses. 

Results of this res?earch do not. indicate the value of producing 
materials m Negro dialect for beginning reading instruction of Negro 
dialect speaking children. Neither- does the contention of some edu- 
cators and linguists that teachers of Negro dialect speaking children 
will find speaking Negro dialect beneficial find support. 

Roberts, Betty Jane. The Effects .f Structured i:anguage Training on 
the Reading Readines s aiid Reading Achievem snt Scores of a nrmm ■ 
of Disadvantaged First-Grade Children. , University of Alabama, 1970. 
134p. 71-9135. . " 

The purpose of this study was to investigate whether a group of dis- 
adv^taged Negro children who had structured language training made 
greater gams ii, reading readiness and -in reading achievement than 
a group who did not have such training. 

The population consisted of all first-grade children in a racially- 
segregated elementary school in Tusc-aloosat Alabama. Thirty-three 
children were chosen for the experiment by randomization trom a group ' 
of 66 children. Thirty-two of the 33 children participj-ting in the 
study -*ere tested the -second week. of school in September using the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) . The children were match- 
paired on the basis of IQ scorbs from; the PPVT. The matched pairs 
were randomly assigned to Group I or^Group II, and were, designated 
as Experimental, and- Gontrol Groups, respectively, by using a" random' ' 




numbers table. This selection method resulted in four boys and 
twelve girls being assigned to the Experimental Group; ten boys and 
six-girls to the-Control Group. One child with defective vision 
did not participate in the study. 

The Experimental Group began 16 weeks of language tyaining-in the 
form of patterned language drills on October 7. The Control Group ♦ 
received equivalent time devoted to non-drill activities. The 
language training was conducted in the regular classroom. A sche- 
dule was arr-anged'-wluch- permitted the Control Group to "visit" 
another classroom during the language training seissions, and for 
-the' Experimental Group to "visit" during the compensatory time with 
the Control Group. 

Both' groups. were tested the second week of treatment and post-tested 
the tenth week of treatment using the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test.* 
Both groups were tested again at the end of the sixteenth week of treat- 
ment and re-tested eight weeks after termination of treatment using 
the Lee-Clark Reading (Primer) Test, Forms* A and B. All of these 
test scores were subjected to the Lindquist Type I analysis of vari- 
ance. ' 

The data obtained from applying the .analysis of variance technique 
to the pre- and post-test scores of the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness 
Tests-resulted in some significant F^-ratios on the total scores and * 
on some of the three sub-test scores:: The F-ratios that were not 
significant were those which indicated differences that were -attribu- 
table to factors other than treatment. Results of the X^t^^ts in- 
dicated significant change in both groups in reading readiness. The 
Experimental Group showed more change (<;0001) between pre- and post- 
test scores than did the Control Group «.001). It may be concluded, 
then, that both groups showed statistically significant gains in .read- 
ing readiness, but the Experiment ai^Group showed greater gains. The 
changes within the Experimental Group (<.0001) and the Control Group 
«.001) were significant to a greater degree than" the changes between- 
groups (<.1>.05) . _ * . 

•The Type I analysis of variance technique was applied to the reading 
(primer) scores on Forms A and B of both groups. The F-value ob- 
tained from the total scores between tests, 50.56, was statistically 
significant beyond the .001 level. The't-ratios indicated signifi- 
cant gains by both groups on the sub-tests. The Experimental Group 
showed more significant gains on the sub-tests. Visual Stimuli «.001) 
and Following Directiqn^(<:.g01) , the two areas related to the actual ' 
reading process.^ The Control Group (<.001) showed greater signifi- 
cant change than the Experimental Group (<.025) on the sub-test. 
Auditory. Stimuli. 

The inferences_drawn from these data were: (1) both groups showed 
statistically significant gains ifi reading, readiness and ^read i^g 
achievement; (2) the Experimental Group which had received spe'cific " 
language instruction made gains, particularly in reading achievement; 
and (3) the difference between groups in interaction was not signifi- 
cant and seemed to be due to factors other than treatment. Although 
the results of this study did not indicate the .superiority of struc- 
tured language training, further investigation of this approach 
appears justifiable in view of the changes manifested by both gx^oups. 
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70. Shands, Frances Jean Schelifeffer, Social Exchange and Language 

Training for Disadvantaged Children, Washington University, 1970* 
325p, Adviser: Robert Hamblin, 70-26,880* 

The hypotheses being tested were: - 

1. A combination of training in reading and oral language will in- 
crease the intelligence of low ability Negro ghetto disadvantaged 
children more than training in oral language alone. 

2. The expected increases in intelligence above will be additionally 
increased by reinforcing correct language responses with contingent 
material reinforcement, according to the principles of social ex- 
change theory. - — 

3. There will be interaction between method and treatment producing 
iiighest IQ gains for those children having reading training plus con-^ 
tingent material reinforcement. 

Thirty-six disadvantaged kindergarten children, were trained in eight 
training groups for 15 minutes per day for four months.^ These eight 
groups comprised the two replications of the-four cells in a 2 x 2 
analysis of variance design. The residual gain scores were computed; 
for each child and compared in the analysis of variance test. 

Results : None of the hypotheses were supported by any of the post 
'tests. The cell which produced the highest IQ scores was that with 
the reading training program combined with contingent material re- 
inforcement according to social exchange principles are predicted. 
However, results were not significant. 

The reason the hypotheses were not supported was attributed^ to what 
the experimenter did rather than to defects in th • rinciples employed. 
Only the high ability children received the full . .efit of" the social 
exchange system. Due to over use of limitation, the lower ability 
children got little benefit. Also, because the groups were small *and 
the experimenter had good rapport with the children,— she got excellent 
results from training non -reinforcement groups (taking away from the 
potency of the effect of RF on the *'with RF^' groups) . Training in 
reading might have shown more effects if the experimenter co*ild have 
had more time to teach reading (total reading training was 7 hours) . 

Results of Supplementary Analysis : Fluid intelligence (Arthur 
Jensen's term) was increased more than crystallized intelligence. 
Fluid IQ was called -"reasoning ability*' ,wjiich coresponded toj tasks 
in Part I of the Otis test. erystalTi-z^H IQ was called ''environmentally 
influenceable IQ" measured in Part II of the Otis test. 'The| increase 
was borderline significant, p<.ll. 

The average net gain in.IQ of the experimental children wrs 9 points 
^ above that of the control children on the Otis-Lennon test^ Using 
DuBois' correl'ationaL analysis-'technique, all experimental children 
we're compared to control children for all post tests (with pretests 
- partialed out). The tests which showed a significant difference in 
favor of the experimental groups were: Otis-Lennon pCOl, Draw-A- 
Man p<.02, Metropolitaii Readiness subtests: word meaning p<.025, ^ 
listening p<.025, copying p<.02. The gains in IQ correlated with 
gains in arithmetic (metropolitan numb er test) p<.^005. .As no arith- 
metic was taught in the program, the correlation demonstrates the 
effects of transfer. 



Wiggins, Antoinette Viol'jt- A Study of Dialect Differences in the 
Speech of First Grade iNegro Children in the Inner City Schools or 
Cleveland, Ohio , Indiana University, 1970 • 154p. Adviser: Dr. 
Ruth G. Strickland. 71-11,356. 

The basic objective of this re searc h was to determine, by describ- 
ing a sample of Negro children's speech-in the Cleveland Public School 
System, whether educators were justified in lumping together all Negro 
speech as "Negro Dialec*.'' or,.jihethexJthere were wide variations with- 
in the inner city Negro community which educators should take into 
account when preparing reading materials. Specific problems related 
to this objective were: 

1. To determine whether there were different speech forms within 
the inner^ity Negro community that tended fcTuse verb forms 
in ways that differed distinctly from standard English. 

2. To determine whether they were sufficiently clea** and consistent 
enough to form the basis for setting up appropriate reading 
materials for theses-children. 

Th^^'^y first grade Negro children were randomly selected from four • 
inner city schools. in the Cleveland, Ohio School System. These school 
were located in various socioeconomic sections o.f the' city. Fifteen 
of these children were from the above average reading group and 15 
jWere from tSelTelow, average reading group. Each child was personally 
interviewed and asked to respond to a set of questions -for'-the pur- 
pose of analyzing his verb usage patterns. This interview v;as mechani 
cally recorded, and a typed transcription was prepared from each tape. 

After the transcriptions were completed, 25 kernel- sent fin ces .were.- 
selecred'^from each child's speech sample and analysed for verb usage 
pattenis. Five categovies were considered: auxiliaries, tense (pre- 
sent, pa'^t, future), agreement— {-number, person)",^ invariant b£, and 
omissions. Standard and nonstandard usage of these forms were noted 
and special attention was given to nonstandard verb usage for the pur- 
pose* of noting differences in dialect. 

i'he principle findings from this investigation were as follows: 

1. The standard formation of present, past, arid future tenses; per- 
son and number agreement; and auxiliaries was found in both 
groups . 

2. Nonstandard formations, as categorized for this study, were 
found in both groups. Jhis involved nonstandard tense forma- 
tion, agreeme nt , aux i liaries , omissions, and the use of in- 
variant b£. 1 

3. The nonstandard usage was found in greater -proportions in the 
* lower reading group. Likewise, the greater proportion of 

standard English was found in the upper reading group. 

4. Standard and non^'.andard usage was foun d in all schools, but 
in varying degrees. , ^; 

5. Variations were found in the individual use of sfandard and- non- 
standard forms. 

6. The differences in use of nonstandard forms were much greater 
in the upper group than the Tower group , 

7. The lower group was more consistent in ^nonstandard usage. 
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Conclusions : Conclusions based on the findings in this study were: 
1. There are variations in the individual use of nonstandard verb 
usage among Negro children. This varies from school to school, 
group to group, within the same school, and within the same 
group. 

Findings in the upper group show that nonstandard usage is 
probably not a significant factor in acquiring basic reading 
skvlls because there was a range of I'ow nonstandard usage and 
a range of high nonstandard usage. 

The lower group shows that there is a relationship between low 
reading ability and high incidence of nonstandard usage. 
Results show a speech community of high nonstandard usage and 
a speech community of low nonstandard us .ge within the inner 
city of Cleveland. 
S. The usage of nonstandard verb forms found in the Cleveland area 
are roughly equivalent in type to those forms found in other 
large urban areas ^ . ^ 

The implications based on the findings and conclusions "of this study 
were: » 

The -variety of 'dialectal patterns in a..givr«i 'Community and a 
given c lass room _^seems to indicate that it woUv-* hr^ highly im- 
practical tp-^attempt construction of dialect-]: ed reading 
materials since so many different patterns wouL. have to-be 

included. 

Some of the children in the upper'group show. that nonstandard 
*usage doesn't have to be a problem in acquiring reading skills, 
but the lower group shows that, there is a factor relating to 
dialect and reading skills in operation, hence the parallel 
between the lower reading group and the high incidence of non- 
standa-'^d usage. 

Differences of nonstandard usage in the various school-s-indicate 
that the community plays a big role in detexmining usage. 
In working with these children, the teacher needs to "know af)out 
the usage patterns of the community, and of the individual chil- 
dren within the classroom. ' / j 
Evidence of individual inconsistencies in^.use of nonstanqaro 
features indicates that children must use"*' reading materi/alsj 
constructed to fit their individual needs. * | 
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72. Strickland, Dorothy Sal ley. The Effects of a Special LiteyaWire Pro- 
gram on the Oral Language Expansion of linguistically Different, 
Negro V Kindergarten Children ^ New York University, 1971. 127p. 
Adviser: Professor Bemice E. Cullinan. 71-24,816. 

An atteJiipt was made to expand the language performance of economically 
disadvantaged, Negro, kindergarten childr^^n through exposure to a spe- 
cial literature program emphasizing related oral language activities. 
Tlie need for a preventive approach^ to reading failure among these chil- 
dren led to a projgram designed to expand their language to include 
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standard English which would reduce the divergence between their 
natural dialect and the one in which they are taught reading and 
writing skills. It was expected thai exposure to such a program 
would facilitate readiness to read,- . 
Hypotheses; 

1. Linguistically-different, Negro, kindergarten. children who are 
exposed to a literature-basedn^fkl language progra:n will mani- 
fest greater lajiguage expansion than a comparable group of 
children lacking exposure to such a program, 

2, A special program of literature and* related oral language 
activities will result' in a higher level of reading readiness 
on the part of thos^p^i^Jdreri who are exposed to it as opposed 
to a comp ar ab 1 e ^gr otip ^ of children lacking such exposffre. 

Fifteen subjects were ranciomly -selected from each of eight kin- 
dergarten classes located in the lower socio-economic areas of two 
metropolitan communi"* '^^s participating in the study. Due to attri- 
tion, the final numbe- of students remaining at the end^of the ;5tudy 
were 45 in the experimental group, which had been exposed, to a litera- 
ture-based oral language program consisting of daily reading aloud 
from selected children's books and followed* by an oral language acti- 
vity. Forty^nine remained in the control group, which had been ex- 
posed to daily reading aloud followed by a placebo activity which 
did not seek oral .language participation by the children. 

Each classroom was provided with fifty books which met the criteria 
for literary merit indicated by the endorsement of authoritative or- 
ganizations in the field and additional criteria pertinent to this 
study. All teachers attended a series of workshops related to chil- 
dren's literature. The experimental teachers received additional 
training in specific techniques for reading aloud and the use of re- 
lated oral langu4ge activities to" effect language , expansion. All 
teachers-were provided* with handbooks containing suggestions for 
the type of ac.tiyities they were* expected to conduct. 

Experimental and control groups were given the Education Study Cen- 
ter Bidialectal Task for Determining Language Proficiency in Economi- 
cally Disadvantaged. Negro Children in October and again in May. The 
raw score for the correct, repetitions of standard and nonstandard 
structures were tallied. An analysis of these repetitions yielded 
a measure of flexibility between the native dialect and standard English, 

The New York City Prereading Assessment was administered in May. 
The raw scores for Parts I-Language_and Il-Visual Discrimination were" 
:used to deterjnine the level of reading readiness'^of^'the subjectsT" 
^ Analysis of variance was perfom.wd on the post'test results of the 
standard repetitions on the Bidialectal Task, using the pretest scores 
as the covaria^e. This analysis revealed a significant £ ratio, favor- 
ing the experimental group beyond the .01 level-, Tlie same analysis 
complete'! on the nonstandard repetitions showed no significant differ- 
ence bet een the two groups. 

Analysis of variance of posttest scores for Parts I-Languajje and II- 
Visual Discrimination of the Pr^. reading Assessment revealed no signl- - 
ficant differences between the two groups. 
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The experimental treatment offers strong evidence that educationally 
disadvantaged, Negro, kindergarten students who speak a nonstandard 
dialect can expand their language repertoire to include* standard 
English,^ Equally important, the analysis of the nonstandard repe- 
titions indicates that this can be done without negating the child^s 
native dialect. The combined results indicate a high degree of 
flexibility in language on the part of the experimental group. The 
results of the Prereading Assessment revealed no evidence to indicate 
that the -treatment had an effect upon the components of reading readi- 
ness measured. 
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73. Amsden, Constance E. A Study of the Syntax of> the Qui English 

Used by Thirty Selected Mexican-American Children Three to Five 
• Years Old in a Preschool Setting . Claremont Graduate School 
-and Mniversity Center, 1969. '197p, 70-9810, 

This study was a descriptive analysis of the oral English syntax 
of thirty Mexican -American children, ages three to five. The pur- 
poses of the study ^were threefold: (1) to -determine the syntacti- 
cal patterns used, (2) to identify the influences of oral Spanish 
on the children's English syntax., and (3) to develop- hypotheses 
about various aspects of the oral language development of Mexican- ^ 
American preschoolers. Such hypotheses may provide the basis for 
further" research. 

The subjects were thirty Mexican-Americaii-feeschool children; three 
-to five years old, living in a low socio-economic Spanish-English- 
speaking community and attending an East Los Angeles preschool, tape 
recordings were made of the spontaneous oral language used by these 
children during the preschool day. These recordings were transcribed 
by bilingual Mexican- American transcribers. 

Language samples selected at random were analyzed, using measures 
of s>Titax developed by other investigators, as well as several variety 
, measures developed for this research study. These measures ^were of 
four major types: (1) basic structure, (2)- complexity, (3) variety, 
.and (4) variations from standard English, Intercorrelations were 
obtained for eighteen of these language measures; 

The children's language appears to be forceful, full of imperatives 
and interjections; but lacking in qualifiers and evidences of subdr- 
dination, A low level of complexity and variety in their oral English 
furnishes additional evidence of early English language deficit. 

1, The preschoolers used the imperative much more and the interroga- 
tive much less thai) did the children in studies "cited. Only nine 
different common nouns and two des crip tive adjectives were .used more 
than one time per thousand words; however, the demonstrative "this" 
and "that" appeared very frequently, . 

2, The children's language Was of a low level of , complexity; only 
one-sixth of their T-units included phrases; only 3 percent included 
subordinate clauses. Adverbial constructions were rarely used. 

Several variety measure developed for this study increased sig- 
nificantly from age three to four, indicating the children's achieve- 
ment of greater flexibility in the use of English language, 

4. Although these children lived in Spanish-English-speaking neigh- 
borhood, and the use of both Spanish and English was acceptable in 
the preschool, only a small percentage (less than..lO per cent) of the 
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childrert!/" T-units were in Spanish, However, the influence of 
their linguistic environment was evident in the frequent transfer 
of Spanish words into the English language stream, ^the formation 
of *'Spanglish*' words and awkward word arrangement/ The resultant 
confusions added to the children's English language deficit, 

5. The number of verbal variations and the^total number of 
variations from standard English- increased from age three to age 
four as children used a greater variety, of syntactical patterns. 

Seven new hypotheses were developed for testing with larger and 
more representative groups of young Mexican -American children. 



74. Flake; John Keith. A Study of an Instrumentation Technique in' the 
■Language Development of Preschool Age Children .from .Disadvantaged 
. Families, University of Alabama, 1969. 150p. 70^1379. 

I 

'^^^^^ study was cojiducted^t^^ effectiveness of the -v 
Language Master (LM) in the language .tTairiihg of 4-^ arid"5-year old 
disadvantaged preschool children. The sample consisted of six in- 
tact classrooms randomly selected from a population of 600' chil- 
dren in 42 classrooms. Comparative social data indicated: that^. the. 

sample was similar to the total population. The sample •(N=56) was 
evenly divided into experimental and control groups. ^The^ study _ _ \ 
locus was the Huntsville, Alabama, Educational Improvement Pro- 
gram (EIP). 

The Study was initiated in September, 1967, with the collection • ' 
, of pretest data; followed by a 12 week training period for the - . 
experimental subjects; and terminated in April, 1968, with posttest 
data collection. ' ^ 

Quantitative data were collected from the Stanford-Binet Intelli- 
gence Scale (SBIS), taped speech samples, and the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (PPVT) . The five year old subjects were given., 
a posttraining test, the Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT) . Popu- 
lation data were utilized to' compare the sample with the EIP popu- 
lation. 

Four hypotheses were tested: Hypotheses I, 11, and III were con- 
cerned with^clj^ges in- word ending, stut^tering, sound omission, 
sound, distortion, ^nd^^sound substitution-speech-errors" in the total 
sample, 4- and 5-year old subjects respectfully; Hypothesis IV in- 
volved MRT posttraining of the five year old subjects. 

The experimental group training utiliz^ed only materials prepared 
by the LM's manufacturer. No sound reprioducing devices were allowed 
in the control classrooms. ^ ! - - 

The Lindqurst (1956) Type^ HI design and analysis of variance were 
utilized to test all hypotheses. The following results were obtained: 

Training with the LM had .no statistically significant effect on word ending or 
sound distortion er'rors by any groups. There were no statistically - 
significant changes in sound omissions or substitutions by the com- 
bined age groups. However, the four year old controls made 
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S/tatistically significant reductions in these two speech quali- 
ties. Stuttering was not observed in the subjects. 

Training witW the LNl had no statisticall/v significant effect o.i 
the PPVT Mental (MA) scores of the combined age. groups. All groups, * 
except one, made positive changes. In most instances the MA change 
did not equal the number of mo'nths between pre- and posttest. The 
four year ol^^ corit '^Is made significantly greater improvement thrm 
did their experimental counterparts. ^ 

The SBIS pre- and post;t.e3t scores of all groups were significantly 
increased-; — The increased MA's were not statistically significant v/hen co^npared 
to groups' experimental or control counterparts. 

The LM training! had no statistically significant effect oii the >IRT 
scores of tlie^fiye year old experimental groups. 

Conclusions : i ^ 

Improvement in speech was a- general characteristic of all the study 
groups regardless of LM training. However, with the exception of im- 
provements in sound omissions .and -substitutions by the four year' old 
controls none of, the changes were. -statistically significant. 

Statistically srgnificant PPVT MA score^chahges. were- discovered 
only with the four year old control gr6u^^ , The gains in PP^Vf scores ^ "^"x 
did not generally equal the intervals, in morithis between -pre- and* post- 
test. The U\ training did not significantly effect PPVT scores. 

While statistically significant gains in SBIS MA scores occurred 
in all groups the improvements could- not be traced to the effects of 
LM training. i ' . . , ^ - . ' j 

. Training with jthe LM had no statistically significant effect on 
MRT scores. i 

Further research concerning the' use of the LM was recpmmended. 

[Page 129 "Nounsj; EVERYDAY THINGS" not microfilmed at request of 
author. Available ^or' consultation at University of Alabama Li- 
/brary] . . j . 



yS.Lindquist, Mary Louise. Teaching ^Specific Skills in Language' and Cog- 
nition to Disadvantaged Preschoolers, .' The University of iVisconsin, 
1969. 155p.^ Adviser: Associate Professor John^Giebink . 69-22,426. 

Research concerned with the compensatory education of disadvantaged 
children points to language deprivation as a primary causative fac- 
tor in the "cumulative deficit" in education and school failure of 
these children. lAmong the verbal skills and habits deficient, in this 
group of children are knowledge of the rules of morphology and syn- / 
tax, flexibility 1 of S)5ntax that permits taking apart and' recombining 
sentences and understanding and expr^^sion of individual intent, a 
conceptual hierarchy useful for interrelating and organizing learn- 
ing, associations useful -^in learning and retention, and the habit *of 
verbal mediation' in problem .solving. ' 

From a psycholinguistic framework a method was devised to teach some 
of the essential linguistic skills in a short intensive program. The 
method included the following three processes: 1) Modeling. Models 
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of. the particular "language skills were presented to the children. 
These were structured in such a way as> to facilitate formation of 
hypoth6ses about the use of each particular generalization, 2) 
Hypothesis testing. Induction of hypotheses about each rule and ■ 
its application in a wide variety of contexts was elicited from 
the children. Wide variety wais provided, to develop flexibility 
in application of the generalization, 3) Hypothesis checking. 
Provision was made of corrective, extending feedback for the chil- 
dren to use in checking and extending ti^eir hypotheses. ' 

Two experimental groups of four- and five-year-old- children. were 
trained in four aspects of language. One group of seven was ..trained 
in morphology and part -whole relationships; the other group, consist- 
ing of six subjects, was trained in syntax and classification, A i 
control group of ten was given group language training according to 
traditional methods. Pre- and post-training, measures .were taken on 
.nine dependent variables -and these were combined to fora one score 
for each of the fpur training areas. Both treatment groups showed 
significantly more improvement than the control in classification, 
part-whole relationships and syntax. The group trained in classifi- 
— cation, was also significantly^ superior to the other treatinent group 
in classificatory skills, 

The following conclusions were drawn: 

1) Chilr^reri do acquire knowledge of rules of language which they' 
can apply m hew contexts and using new words, .5 

2) These generalizations can be explicitly taught in a short in- 
tensive training program; 

3) The methods used in the program-^modeling, hypothesis testing, 
and hypothesis checking— are effective for teaching both the rules 
*of sentence formation and the verbal-conceptual hierarchies useful in 
learning, 

4) The skills and habits necessary for verbal mediation in prob- 
lem solving .can also be taught. The habit of u^ing verbalization • 
in solving problems was developed in both treatment groups,' Sub- 
sequently^^performance in a visual-motor task was improved and better 
organized. There is evidence that both the skills and the habits 
necessary for mediation do develop in verbal interaction with an 
adult model. 



76, Teska, James Allen^ ^Success and Failure in Fi.ve Different: Programs 
of Preschool Intfevention with Culturally Disadvantaged Children, 
University of .Illinois, 1969. 171p. 70-1001,' ~ ^~ - 

"This study was an investigation^ of the ^eJ.ati^onship between the pre- 
senting language, intelligence, and family background c^^^ — 
of culturally disadvantaged preschool children (N=: 114) and the differen 
tial progress of these children in five praschtfcfll programs. These in- 
terventions included a Traditional nursery school, a Community-Inte- 
grated program (disadvantaged children attending traditional preschools 
with advantaged peers) , a Montessofi preschool,' an Ameliorative pro- 
gram which emphasized language development through. .verbalizations 
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obtained in conjunction with manipulative materials, and a Direct 
Verbal program which emphasized langua'^e development through oral' 
pattern drill. The test data analyzed consisted of the Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistic Abi 1 itxes - CITP A) s t.^m4^r4-3 core , Stanford- 
Binet IQ, Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test raw score, and Cali- 
fornia Aqhievement .Test total reading grade placement,. Data on 
seven family back^roun^L-variables obtained at the time the children 
were recruited were considered: presence of the father in the home, 
educational level of the father, birthplace of the father, educa- 
tional level of the mother,- employment gf the mother, ^birthplace of 
the mother, and number of children. in the family. 

For children with initially low ITPA scores there was little relation- 
ship between program emphasis and gain. on related subtests, with the^ 
exception of- the Vocal Encoding test. Further there was little, re- 
lationship between gain on the ITPA tests and Sjiibsequeht performance 
on other test variables. There was some evidence that children who 
had scored low on specific ITPA tests initially demonstrated better^-- 
progress on other test variables when they were enrolled in pre- 
school 'prograin$^ which placed little. emphasis on -actrvities related 
to their initially low subtest scores,. 

Although the numbers of children who- made large IQ- gains, high 
readiness scores, or high achievement scores differed" among the five 
programs, there was little evidence th a t.. children with similar pre- 
senting test scores made greater progress in any of the program^s , 
However, the Direct Verbal program was highly successful in fostering 
first-grade reading achievement with the four children with initial 
IQ scores between 70 and 89 (low IQ strata) , . 5, 

The traditional, Commttnity-Ititegrated, and Mpntessori prpgr^ams 
were relatively ineffective with' children from more' disadvantaged 
f amity backgrounds. The Ameliorative prograin was highly effective 
with children from less disadvantaged backgrounds and much less 
effective with children from the most disadvantaged backgrounds. 
The Ameliorative program was,, however, more effective with the more 
disadvantaged children than any of the "above three programs. The 
Direct Verbal program was less effective than the Ameliorative pro- 
gram with children from less disadvantaged backgrounds a;id was- as 
effective as the Ameliorative prograin with children from more dis- 
advantaged backgrounds, 

Alsworth, Philip Lindell, An* Investigation of the Contribution of 
Machine-Based Instruction to Performance of Preschool Disadvantaged 
Children in Certain Language Skills , State University of New Yrfrk 
at Buffalo, 1970, 184p, 70-22f098, 

- This .study.jvas_.designed to 'investigate the influence of instruction 

using the Language Master machine~~onncertai7i language- skil-ls_of_ yjoung 

disadvantaged children. Specific' skills were; hearing vocabulary, 
.the ability to complete verbal analogies » the ability to express ideas 
in spoken words, and the ability to relate perceptually similar pictures. 
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Subjects were ninety Negro children attending a federally- funded 
preschool center during 1966-67«. 

^e Language Master machine and selected word cards illustrating, 
basic concepts were utilized as- the experimental procedure. 

Four experimental and two control groups were established by »gn- ' 
dom assignment from eight classes. Two experimental ^groups fecAived 
instruction on a less intensive basis (two sessions per week foA 
six weeks) and two on an intensive basis "(foiir sessions per week' \ 
for three weeks). One less intenMve and one intensive instruction ^ •• 
group worked with 125, Language Master cards on an unrestricted .basis 
(cards could be repeated), and .one less intensive and one intensive 
group worked with 25 Language Master cards on- a restricted basis 
(cards could not be repeated). .. " ' 
Control groups received no machine-based instruction. 
Instruments used to measure /language skills were the Peabod y Pic- 
ture Vocabulary Test and the Auditory-Vocal Assdciationi Vocal En- 
codmg and Visual Decoding subtests .of the Illinois Test of Psycho- 

Imguistic Abilities. .- , — ^t— — : — ' ^ — ■ — 

All subjects were pre- and post-tested.. The two experimental groups 
which received machifle-bd^ed instruction on an intensive basis-and 
one control group were administered long-term retention tests six"' 
months after the conclusion of instruction. ^ 

Findings: One-way analyses of covariance- with three covariates 
(PPVT pre- test, ".chronological age, and mental age) revealed that the 
experimental group means were significantly greater (<.01) than con- 
trol group means on all four criterion variables. Eight of twelve 
covariance analyses with one covariate detected similar significance. 
One analysis detected significance favoring experimentals at the .05 
level. . .. , " ^ 

One-way analyse^ of covariance with three covariates revealed sig- 
nificant differences (<; 01) .between unrestricted, restricted, ahd 
control group means. Unrestricted and. restdcted group means were 
significantly greater than control group means. On one variable, 
hearing vocabulary, the ^unrestricted sroup mean was significantly greater 
than the restricted group mean. O'Jy one of the twelve analyses of' 
covariance with one covariate detected a significant difference- «.05) 
between groups-. ■ ' 

J^one of the one-way analyses of covariance with three covariates and 
only one analysis with.-one covariate det,ected significant differences 
rSncf"^"^®" intensive and intensi^re instruction groups. Significance 
(<^,05) favored the less intensive group "on hearing vocabulary. 

SVhen long-terra retention" data were analyzed there- was significance 
only m fhe one-way analysis of covariance with three covariates on 
hearing vocabular)^. Significance, however, favored the control group 

' Conclusions : Findings indicated that exposure to machine-based in- 
struction had a positive influence on preschool children's perfoimance 
in certain- language ski-lls-^-When long-term retention was examined 
It was apparent that the control group had narrowed or closed the 
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•performance gap between it and experimental groups, ^ 

\xi general, although mean scores of ^groups rec¥rvlng^ii5iri1Ictid^ 
were, greater than mean scores of non-rinstruction groups, scores of all * 
groups on all variables were considerably below the published test 
norms, ^ ' ' * ' 

Results of the study suggest that machine-based instruction may 
have utility as a teaching aid in pr,escliool programs for the dis- 
advantaged'. Further investigation of such instruction under varied 
conditions including «^ecific follow-up activities appears warranted". 



78, Jones, Eloise Lorraine llarriss* The, Effects of a- Language Development 
Program on the Psycholinguistic Abilities and 10 of a*Group of Pre- 
school Disadvantaged Children , University, of ArKansas, 1970, 
215p, Adviser: Dr, Glenn A, Cole, 70-26,204, 



Twenty-six-rural. Northwest Arkansas , white, preschool children ,( fourteen 
males and twelve females) ages four through six years froml homes whose 
family income fell below 'the Office of Ecdnomic Opportunity^ Poverty 
Guideline were studied to determine the effects 6f a group languiage 
development program (the Peabody Language Development Kit, Level #P, 
^ Final Edition) on their psycnolinguistic abilities (as measured by the ' 
Revised Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities) and IQ Cas measured 
1 by the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence) , A Addi- 
tionally, the significance of sex in relation to changes in psycholin- 
guistic abilities and IQ following experimental' treatment was evaluated. 

The experimental design was 'such that each child served as his own 
control. The procedure included an initial evaluation (the Firs't Test- 
ing Period) with the WPPSI and the ITPA, The First Testing Period" was 
followed by a no- treatment period during which the subjects participa- 
ted in the ongoing program at. a Day Care Center which could be charac- 
terized as ^ traditional nursery school-kindefgarteh with an emphasis 
on supervised free play. This no-treatment i)eriod was terminated by 
the Second Testing Period during which tKe WPPSI and the 'ITPA were re- 
peated. Following the Second Testing Period, the treatment period was 
offered with"^ dpi'ly (five days a week) instruction with the PLDK, Level 
#P. /rhe duration of the instructional period for each subject was approxi 
matfely equivalent to^that number of days between \the First Testing Period 
and the Seciond Testing Period, The mean number oV daily lessons for 
the group was 56, - "A 

Examiner bias was considered by a tetesting of twenty-four randomly 
selected subjects ^by an independent examiner. No significant differ- 
ence was found between the scores obrained by the research examiner 
and those obtained by the independent examiner. This Additionally 
ruled out. the possibility of significant practice Isffect on short-inter- 
val test-retest, \. ^ 

Analyses of variance were done on datk derived from the ITPA Composite 
Scaled Scores, th'e WPPSTFuH Scale Scores, the WPPSI Verbal Scale Scores, 
anA the WPPSI Performance Scale Scores using an unweighted-mdans solu- 
tion to a two-factor experiment having repeated' measures on one element 
with unequal group size. 
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•In none of the analyses 'was the^ sex factor significant. In the 
analyses. of the ITPA Composite Scaled Scores and the WPPSI Full Scale 
both the no-tfeatment -and the treatment perijods showed significant 
increases in psyc'.olinguistic abilities and in IQ scores* 

The results of this study support, the thesis that young ^children 
from disadvantaged backgrounds are ^teachable and that scores on mea- 
sures of IQ and psycholinguistic abilities can be significantly in- 
creased even after short periods in programs designed to stimulate 
the development cf. language. These children also respond" with signi- 
ficant increases in psych'ol^nguistic' abilities and IQ scores following 
traditional nursery school -kindergarten experiences. 

\ '" « « 

79. Williamson, Jack A. Experimental. Preschool Intervention 4n the Appala- 
' chian -lilome . University of Kentucky, 1970. 175p. Adviser: Dr. 
Morris B. Cierley- 71rl9i400. 

The- purposes of this study were to investi^ selected behavior ^re- 
sppnses of environmentally deprived Appalachx^.. preschcpl subjects 
through an experimental preschool intervention- proj'ect ahd to deter- 
mine a productive and efficient teaching^^ethod which can b.e used with 
Appalachian preschopl subjects in their homes. The independent varia- ' 
ble'invQlved three types of experimental intervention and one control. 
Dependent variables were: Verbal behavior responses, performance ber 
havio'r jr6sponses, school readiness behavior responses and drawing be- 
havior responses of .40 rv^domly selected Appalachian preschool subjects 
ftom deprived environments. 

Instruments used in gathering the data included: TheTeabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (PPVT) as a measure of verbal behaviqr. The Porteus 
. '. Maze Test (PMT) as a measure of 'f)erformance behavior. The Lee-Clark 
Reading Readiness Test (LCRT) as a measure of school readiness behavior 
and the Koppitz Human Figure Drawing Test (HFD) as an. assessment of- 
the subject 's'perception of self. . 

i-fethodolbgy included: Pretesting, 20 weeks of experimental interven- 
tion involving two weekly home visits per week by college students who 
had been trained in three different teaching methods/ and post testing. 
The administration of /pre arid post PPVT, PMT, and HFD tests was super- 
vised by a licensed cJiuical psychologist who was assisted by three 
certified psychologisjts. Teachers administered the LCRT under the( 
^supervision, of an educator.. 

Data on all 40 subj^ects were analyzed in the following ways. Separate 
^simple analyses of variance were applied to the -observations (Post test 
. minus pretest scores on all subjects) provided by each of the four in- 
struments. Treatment variances were subjected to the F test and treat- 
ment means were tested for significance by The t-Test of Differences 
among treatment Means. Twelve hypotheses related to the problem 
were -tested at; the .05 level of significance". Pretest and post test ' 
sample means on the PPVT; PMT, and LCRT were compared. to population 
means utilizing student's t to^test six hypotheses at the .05 level : 

,r 
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of significance • Coefficients of association were determined for 
all pre and post tests and for pre and post test differences. 

Findings resulted in the following conclusions:, (1) Unless formal 
instruction is, received during the early preschool years, Appala- 
chian preschool subjects make significantly fewer verbal- responses 
. than' the general population; (2) With forma! instruction,^ subjects 
move closer to the population in a brief period, indicating that, 
their verbal^ behavior is amenable to' treatment; (3) Appalachian pre- 
school subjects exhibit a problem solving ability enabling them to 
make significant'*' more performance, behavior responses before in- 
tervention:: than tne general population; (4) Rerformancc- ability seems 
to be related to a planning capacity independent of environmental 
depiivati))n and educational inequality but not vitally . related to 

• type 'of instruction and materials; (5) Appalachian subjects make sig- 
nificantly fewer school readiness responses than preschool subjects 

in the general population., but make .ah equal or greater number of 
readiness responses after treatment; (6) If drawing responses are 
assumed'to portray the inner child of the moment, then appalachian 
preschool subjects move to a significantly 'more positive perception 
of self as a result of the reinforcing warmth , acceptance and. affec- 
tion of teachers who\ provide healthy idtentity models; (7) Appalachian 
preschool subjects ian learn in a deprived environment if new stimuli 
are introduced and familiar sitmuli are reinterpreted; ^d (8) College 
students, who are interested arid concerned about preschool children, 
can relate to the subjects and their parents with warmth and a<)cep- 
tance and perform as teachers with a moderate amount of expertise. 

80. Drdek, Richard E. A Study to Determine Whether a Program for Build- 
ing Concepts Significantly Enriches the Communication Skills.of 
Prekindergart en. Chi Idren . State University of New York at Buffalo, 
1971. 133p. 71-16,451.; . 

' ■ \ * . ■ - 

A model program for use in prekindergar^ten had been deyeloped for the 
study. The model attempted to enrich the .communication skills of pre- 
kindergarten children through z series of fifty concept-building lessons'. 
It was assumed that by stimulating conceptual behavior growth in oral 
language usage would ocQur. The study was designed to test that assump- 
tion. • " • 

The six hypotheses tested were: 

1. After 50 special lessons, there are no significant differences be- 
tween the growth in mental age of the treatment group and the control ■ 
groups as measured by gains in pretest and posttest scores from the PPVT. 

2. There are no. significant differences in vocabulary growth between . 
the treatment group and the control groups as indicated by the derived^ 
scores from the PPVT. \ 

3. There are no significant differences between the. length of respdn- 

* ses of the treatment group jand the control groups when length of response 
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conJe'rsaUon''^ '"'"''"^ the- average words pe^ speech unit in free 
4. There are no significant difi?erences between the levels nf' 
sophistication of the language used by the treatment gro^p^Hd the 
control groups as computed by rating each different wdS L^JcSi 
to a scale based upon the Thorndike-Lorge woVdlist. *^^°'""8 

5 There are no significant differences between the levels of «-vn 
tactical understanding demonstrated by the treSnt groun ^^d th^' 
control groyps as measured by the Northwest er^l^'^L'^^^^ .n"?',^!;;,. 

JifiI?s^seTb^the^;^l'"^^''''^^"^^^^ i>etweS ?he to^ ar &L ; ^f 
conJr" groupl ^ treatment group and'the number used by,the ; 

•^ Holding the MA as the covariable. a oW^way analysis of covariance 
was computed on the six criterion variables. usin/coVAR f 
L"e:^r%V'°'T university Of Rc^ch^sS^^'-A I'^utedT" " 

S • ^'''Ju* ^ percent, level was establishVd as rejecting a hy-' 
pothesis.. The results, were: *cjcciing a ny 

No significant, differences were' found" on the gains in MA of the 
tsKe'd! °^ '^-^ contror g?o;ps^'thereL^e' m 

th^.!^^"-^"""!"? differenfces were foOnd on the derived ccores of 
retaiSd!""' ^'''^^ ^'^"Pi ther^re^ Sz fs " 

twJ rnSJi!i""* difference favoring the experimental group" over the 
5ris~tfr'' °" °^ "^P°-'' therefore, ^ 

twi ^oSi^?""* difference favoring the experimental group over the " 
JhLl^^^rHf^^^y^eieT'^ °' language sophisticatio^^wL L^LS?'^ 

enc^ :°as^^l"i Jo'faJor^SrL^lL^^^^^^^^ a significant dif fer- 




71-27, Olj. 

This investigation sought to determine the effect nf o « 
training program on the psycholinguCuc Sd LteUectual aSiUUe's 

ducted to determine the significance of mean difference., in intelligence. 
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general psycholinguistic ability,- and twelve specific - ycholinguistic ^ 
abil- :.es: auditory reception, visual reception, auditory vocal asso- / . 
ciatxon, visual motor association, verbal expression, -manual expression, / 
granunatic closure, auditory closure, sound blending, visual closure, ^ ^ 
auditory sequential memory, and visual sequential memory. ' ^ 

The subjects of the study were 54 preschool children living in Har- 
lem in New .York City. . The subjects werev chosen from a t ^tal of 83 
applicants to a preschool progrs:n. The subjects were ret)resentative 
of the poverty^ area in which they lived. \Twenty-seven of the subjects 
were randomly assigned to the training program. Twenty-seven addi- 
tional subjects werved as a control group. The Illinois' Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test were in- 
dividually administered to each subject. Initial analysis of differences 
in mean. age, .IQ score, and total psycholinguistic ability score rqiVealed 
that no significant ^;ifferenccs existed between\-the members of th^ 
experimental and control groups. \. . 

Children in the experimental group attended nursery school eight 
hours daily for a six month period. The curriculum at the school con-- , ' - 
sisted of of a sensory-motor training prbgraih designed by the New York 
Institute for the Achievement of Human Potential according to the 
Taticmale of 'Carl Delacato. The progr/^m consisted of ,serisor>* training 
attivities involvin^: visual*, auditory, tactile, and gustatory' stimu.l a- 
.tion and discrimination i Specific visUal training activities included 
"^visual .pursuits, eye tracking movements and perceptual traihing, in- ^. 
^eluding reading instruction to develop the visual pathways. .Auditory 
"training included discrimination and listening activities-, discussions 
\and auditory memory games.. Motor training activities involved homo- 
^ \ateral and cross pattern crepping, crawling, arid walking, During this 
period, subjects in the control group-remained at home and received no 
special treatment. After six montjis, the remaining 24 experimental md 
21 control subjects were again tested with the Peabody Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test .ajid. the Illinois Test, of Psycholinguistic Abilities. To ' 
achieve "proportionality of cells for the statistical smalysis, three 
subjects were randomly removed from the experimental group The sta-- 
tistical analysis consisted of fourteen double classification analyses 
of variance with repeated measures on one factors The criterion mea- ^ 
sures were total psycholinguistic ability, twelve specific psycholin- 
guistic abilities and intelligence! 

The results revealed that subjects in the .experimental/ group scored 
significantly higher than control subjects in general psycholinguis- 
tic ability, and in four specific'psychoUnguistic abilities', ^ visual: 
reception, visual sequential memory, auditory association and visual association. 
There were no significant differences between the mean scores of extierimental. and 
control subjects in intelligence or in the remaining eight ps .^clin- 
guistic abilities. ' . . . ^ - 

The experimental sensovy-motor training did not effect a significant 
change in the intellectual functioning of preschool disadvanCcjed chil- \ 
dren. It did lead to improve psycholinguistic functioning for sub- 
jects in the experimental group, but this improvement was limited to 



four ' specific psycho linguistic abilities and overall psycholinguis- 
tic atiUty, • . . - 

^The recommendations made following the conclusion of the study in- 
cluded a mxe specific investigation into the various elements of 
the experi^iehtal prograia to determine which factors led to th^ notec^ 
inprovcmeuts. It was also recommended that the D^iacato program he' 
compared with the results of other preschool programs for the disad- 
vantaged. Further, recommendations included a follow up study of 
the subjects in the investigation, and an investigation into the 
effect of the program on noaf cognitive factors • 

Moorj), Donald Roberts, A Col siparison of Two Methods of Teaching Spe- 
cific Language Skills to Lower 'Class\ Preschool Children; Harvard 
University, 1971? 3i8p. 72-1154. ; 7 ^~ • . 

This thesis c:<am^ines the relitive effectiveness of two experimental 
creatjaonts and one control treatment in 'developing the language skills 
of lower class preschool children, - It also -examiri 
the language interaction between student ai5id teacher witMh each type 
of tr.eautjqnt .session and the relationsliip 'of this< l;ahguage interaction 
within tteatsserft sessions to student language growth*. ^ - - 

The three, treatments studied are Patterning .(in. which specific verbal 
rc^sponscs are required of the child) . Extension ( in which the teacher 
creates a rich verbal environment for tiie child but does not demand 
specific verbal responses *from him), and Activity X^vcontrol treatment 
in which the child engages. in traditional preschool activities witl? 
no special emp'aasis on language development) ; , ' ^ " 

'Tito content of the Patterning^ and Extension Treatments was developed 
throiijh an cxaminat^Lon of the 1"^ terature.on subcultural language differ- 
ences. On the basis of the nature of social class, differences reported 
in previous studies,. the conclusion was reached that the primary- fociis 
of a language program for lovSfcr class preschool children, should be on 
the development of a precise language of description that; could be 
used to ,,cpcaaunicate independent of the. specific context of the communf - 
Nation. * 

At the beginning .and end of the fourteen week experimental program, 
tests oF ability were administered th<?_fol lowing areas r intelli- 
gence, language competence, "accuracy specific language use, and 
complexity of specific language use. In addition, data was collected! ^ 
concerning the quantity, and quality of teacher and student language 
use in treatment sessions;. 

Rpsultsf^ are subject to many qualifications spelled put in detail 
in the .full report of r^siilts. \ Results are best viewed as> hypothe- 
ses for future study rather chan established findings. With these, 
limitations in mind, the key., results are as foUowis: 
(a) the l^atterning Treatment is differentially effective (as com- 
pared with. Extension and Activity) in raising the IQ scores 
of lower class preschool children. The effects are most pro- 
nounced in this experiment with students whose initial IQ scores 
were 60-8S. 
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(b) The Patteming Treatment is differentially effective (as 
compared with Extension aiid , Activity ) in developing 
specific language use accuracy and complexity. 

(c) There are important differences in the quantity and quality 
of student language use in the Patterning Treatment sessions, 
as compared with the Extension and Activity Treatments. All 
students in the Patterning Treatment reached levels of lang- 
uage use that only a small portion of students reached in ^ 
either of the othe*. two treatments. 

(dX Student language use in treatment sessions is influenced more 

by the student's particular treatment gipup than by his .initial 
level of Verbal IQ. ' I 

(e) The level of teacher language use in treatment sessions is not 
a significant predictor of student, growth in specific language 
use accuracy and complexity. ^ . \ 

(f) The. level of student language use in treatment sessions is a 
significant predictor of student growth in specific language 
use accuracy and complexity. • 

(g) The conceptual distinction between four areas of ability (in- 
tell.-gence, language competence, complexity of specific lang- 
uage use, and accuracy of specific language use) was supported 
by a factor analysis of pretest scores from the study. 

In addition to these substantive hypotheses for .future study, this 
investigation suggested the val lo of a number of methodological approach e's 
to the study of preschool language .programs. The most important of 
these suggestions is* that future studies of the relative effectiveness 
of various, program should emphasize the empirical study of the process 
of student-teacher interaction within the treatment sessions to iso- 
late those particular characteristics of student-teacher interaction 
that are related to student language growth across programs. 



Morgan, Dorothy Lindsley., 
Deyelopneat dn a Strifttured 



pensatory Education Program. 
sity, -1971. 133p. Adviser: 



A Comparison of G r owth in Language 
and a Traditional Unruh Preschool com- 



United States International Univer- 
Bemice Roberts. 71-6045. 



The purpose of this study was to fjetermine whether it is possible to. 
increase the effectiveness of an Unruh Preschool Compensatory Education 
Program through an experiment in the application of direct instruction 
in knowledge and skills needed for academic success. The direct in- 
struction specifically consisted of deliberately planned lessons in- 
volving demonstrations, drill, exercises, and problems, and was pri- 
, marily focused on using oral language in theVanner required in aca- 
demic work in the primary grades. \ 

The study compared the growth, in language developajent between the ex-- 
perimental group "receiving the direct instruction and the control group 
receiving a more non-directive traditional type* of program. There were 
94 three and fo.ur year old children all certified as economically deprived 
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by the San Diego Department of Public Welfare in the study. The 
project was located at an elementary school in a suburban community 
south of San Diego. The language development of all children was 
measured in September, 1969 and in May, 1970, with the Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistics, a comprehensive instrument for the assess- 
ment of language development in children. The results of the ten sub- 
tests which were used in the study reveal specific language abilities 
and disabilities of children and also indicate whatever remedial work 
may be necessary to help overcome a child's deficiencies in language 
development. 

Fifty-seven percent of the children- were of Mexican-American descent, 
thirty-nine percent were of white-American background; and four per- 
cent were. black. There were a total- ^ 94 children in this study. 
Forty -two were in the experimental group, and 52 were in the control 
group. . * \ . , 

Comparisons of the experimental and the control groups 'were made, as 
follows: of the total groups, of the th^ee year olds, four year olds, 
■ white -Americans, Mexican-Americans, femalWs, males, AM -and FM classes. 
The statistical treatment was ;by standard t- test calculations deter- 
mining the significance of the difference b^ween the means, utilizing 
a Burroughs B-5500 Computer. _ , \^ 

Results of the study indicated that: (1) In o^r all' language develop- 
ment the direct instruction program produces more^growth than the tra- 
ditional program' for the total group, as well as for"-^ the subgroup- 
ings, by age, ethnic background, sex, and AM and- PM clas^e^^ (2) Defini- 
tive statements regarding the- subtests cannot be made.^ (3) The subtests 
showing the greatest statistical significance in growth in favoi^f the 
experimental group are those which measure the higher thought processes. 
(4) Tests of short term visual and auditoiy memory do not show statis- 
tically significant growth over the traditional program. ^ 

Tlie findings- of this study support the evidence which is accumulating 
that for educationally, deprived children an academically oriented direct 
instruction program produces significantly greater achievement. 

It is postulated that the overall development of tl\e child cannot be 
lealized if his educational deficits are not jgide up. Unless he is 
prepared for successful school experiences', it is very difficult in the 
school setting to maintain a positive self-image and emotional strength 
within the child, or even to integrate him successfully into the pre- 
sent school program. 

84. Schrader, Margaret Mary. Task and Peer Related Spontaneous Speech in 
Nursery School Settings . , State University of New York at Buffalo, 
1972. 73p. 72-15,632. 

To secui'e some base-line data on children's, spontaneous language usage 
in the relatively non-structured, developmentally oriented nursery 
school, specimens of language Were collected in various learning centers 
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The sample of' thirty children between the ages of eighteen months 
and four ye^rs, nine months was representative of many socioeconomic ^ 
and. ethnic groups, 

Approximately one thousand samples of spontaneous speech were re- 
corded in nine different settings in the nursery school using a time 
sampling technique. The samples were categorized according to the 
relevancy of the speech to the task in which the child was engaged 
'and its dialogic or monologic characteristic. ^ 

Analysis of the data indicated both the substantial increase in 
frequency in dialogic xask-relevant speech a;id in total speech produb- 
tivity from age two to age four. Further examination of the totals 
of the monologic and dialogic sppech results revealed an apparent de- 
velopmental pattern as the ratio of dialogic to monologic task-rele- 
vant speech increased dramatically with age, Althdugh a slight in- 
crease in monologic speech was observed between age .groups two and 
three, the increase, in dialogic speech was much more pronounced. In 
the case of the four year olds a significant deci-ease^ in monologic 
speech arid a substantial increase in dialogic spWch was noted'. There- 
fore, the ratio of dialogic task-relevant to monologic task relevant . 
speech in group situations .became the criteripn for language maturity 
in this study. 

The proportion of task relevant speech to total speech (relevant and 
irrelevant; indicated the overwhelming use of relevant speech. In 
the three age groups the proportions ranged from 94,7%> to 97.2%. 

Using the raw data on the task and peer relatedness of speech a . - 
learning model was constructed in which sex/, age,' verbal score on a 
language scale and learning center (type of -material used--unstruc- 
tured, semi-structured and structured) became the predictors. The 
ratio of dialogic task relevant speech to monologic ^task relevant 
speech was utilized as the criterion of speech Maturity, ^ Analysis 
revealed a multiple R of ,560 and a multiple pf',314 for the full 
model, indicating that 31% of the variance in the criterion is asso- . 
. ciated with the predictors, . 

A partitioning of variance procedure to explain the percentage of the 
criterion variance that is uniquely associated with a predictor and the 
commonality— the percentage of variance associated jointly with the^pred 
revealed that age is the strongest predictor. However, age and tes£ 
score showed a higji_degree of comnwimlity---(con founding) . Noteworthy, 
although not as pronounced in tfie prediction function, was the learning 
center (the spedific nursery school environment). Approximately 
nine percent of the criterion variance is explained by the learning 
center. The commonality with the other predictors in this partition- 
ing procedure was essentially zero or no confounding effect with^^age se- 
test score. Apparently, children of different ages, sex and veroal ' 
ability chose the same centers and materials, but undoubtedly used 
them in a different ^nanner. 

The centers (categorized by the degree of structure inherent in the 
center) which evoked the most mature sjJeech were those that are re la- . 
tively unstructured, i.e., sand, water and imitative housekeeping play. 
The implication seems strong for school personnel since this predictor— 
the nursery school environment--is especially controllable by the 
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itTrL fn''"^''f opportunity within the nursery school 

program for exploration and manipulation of sensory materials a^d 

Tel^nlT''' '''' ^''"^ ^r^rSgtge ' 
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Languag e-r 
Kindergarten and First Grade' 



35. Yonemura, Maj^garet Valerie Sheila. A Study of the Ability of Nur- 
sery aj^d lOindergarten Children from .Low Spcioeconomic Backgrounds 



to DeveloplMore Adequate Language Skills Through A Special Lang- 
uage. Program . Columbia University, 1965. 309pV .Advisei*s: Pro'- 
fessor Kehi^eth D. Wann, Professor Robert- L. Allen. 65-14,998'. 

The purpose of . this study was to investigate the ability of nursery 
and kindergarten children of low .socioeconomic backgrounds to learn, 
through a specially devised language program, certain standard Ameri- 
can English, grammatical structures. These included usagl of is and 
Vs ; standard wprd order after a wh— question marked wprd^ such as 
whA, why, and where ; standard usage 6f his, her ahd their and use .of . 
complex and compound utterances..^ The response of the children to the, 
language program during, its execution was recorded in order to gain 
a qualitative degree of insight and a quantitative estimate of the 
efficacy of the program. ■ ^ ' . 

Abbott House, the setting; is ah Institution" for about a hundred 
well., neglected and dependent children between the ages of two 
through twelve years. It has^ a high ratio of professional staff 
to children, and its services include, a school for thirty of the 
yourgest children. The school has a nursery ^roup and two kinder-* 
gartens^ supervised by the researcher of this study. / * 

A group of -ten children between the ages-, of three' and five years 
was selected as the exploratory group in the fal,l of 1963. While 
it 'would have .been useful to have compared the progress of. the explorar 
tory group with that of a comparable control group, the small popu- 
lation of the school precluded this. However, by way of offering a 
suggestive comparison^ a speech corpus was, collected in the Spring 
of 1963 from 25 of the children who then attended the school. !Ten 
of these children were selected to act as a comparison for the ex- 
ploratory group which they matched for the following variables sig- 
nificant in language development: hearing, sex, being twins, social 
class, parental background, age, intelligence, family constellation, 
bilingualism^and ethnicity. 

The specially devised language" program was carried out by the entire 
school from September 1963 to Spring 1964. It consisted of puppet 
plays; language exercises, special stories and slides, and cooking 
experiences, all of which offered practice in the grammatical studies 
being taught as part of the study. These particular activities were 
selected as vehicles for the language program because they were rated 
highly by the ..researcher and th^e teachers in terms of stimulating con- 
versation. The language program lasted about fifteen minutes daily. 

The program, was evaluated qualitatively by means of anecdotal and run- 
ning records. Language utterances were collected from thevexploratory 
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frlVjl .^^Pj^^b^^ 1963 and in Spring_1964,,jrhey_jvere collected 
So^Jn! iH-^f ^^^^J^^-^^s-inHTl^guage is •known~^o~be situa- V 
tionallyidifferentiated. Twenty-five utterances were collected 
in free play m the classroom; in' a teacher-directed lesson; and 
in a tape recorded interyiew between a teacher and one or two 

. The September and Spring results of the exploratory group were 

compared. Jhe exploratory group made-gains-in-the-Spring- that -were 
s??n^Hnn^ i fJ: P^''''^"^ ^^''^^ °^ confidence in the following 

fTtll T. L taught: in the taped situation 

tor the IS -dnd ^s category; m the teacher-directed situation- for the 
wh--question. marker category and' for the^complexity of utterances - 
category;. and in the . free Dlay situation in the wh -quest ion. marker 
category. Tiis.was the oirly evidence of carfy'.ov^r in the Jref Say 

The findii^gs of this stddy, which was exploratory^and- descriptive in • 

be tlu^hrr' '° '\''?f ' '•^^^ grLnaticalstructures'^ciufd 
it .^^"f*^tj° y°""g children from low socioeconomic backgrounds. 
ThroughoutUhe program the children seemed to, evidence I «ew: interest 
m words ^and groupings of words. , ' " ■^"■'-eresT: 

86. Bailey, Lrtrude Marie. The Use of a Library Resource Prn pr.m for the 
Implement of Lan.uape - Ah. H.ties . of . Disadvantaged First^G^de P ^ TTs 

thrlc?iSS<;°nf"''?-r"'^^ '° determine whether participation in 
Hna/n^ni K 1 5- ^^^W. resource program would improVe th6 -psycho- 
lm^/iistic abilities of a group of disadvantaged firs? grade pupils ' 
fr^m an urban community. Twenty-five. children for the -experimental 
group and twenty-five children for a control group were selected ran- 
Jo4y from the- disadvantaged population of one's chool in a ow'edol 

tZtv^'Tl T\ '"Z^'*" P^^^^'^^ ^ second, basis of comparison, - 
twenty-five first grade children from more economically favored resi- ' ' 

?n 'ie's^ndv"^ "'^ "^'^-^ ^''^ ^ second control group 

In the study, selected activities using children's books and story- 
tel ing devices were organized to form a library resourc^ program. The * 
X^^TZ experimental group participate<l in the activities of 

one iouff nlf " f"^""^ beginning cf the school year for 

coniTLn I' f^-^ ^ "^^^"^ ^^^^^ ^'^h^or days which- was 
contin? twelve-week. period. The children of the disadvantaged 

control group and the children of the non -disadvantaged control Loup 

^^o.;^ f-^ '^'"'"^ P^^^"^ ^" '^"y °ther experiment^ 

ZT^TJ^a T J^^^ ^ curriculum program traditionally designed 
and accepted for first grade. * • 

The Pintner-Curningham Primary Ability Test was used to determine 
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the mental ages of the children in the three groups before 'the 
^start of the study* The entire battery of the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) was administered to all subjects 
in the study individually. at the beginning of the experimental pro- 
gram and again at. the end of the experimental period. 

The onerway analysis of covariance was used to determine the sig- 
nificance of the difference between the mean posttest scores of the 
groups, with the influence of mental age scores and pretest scores parcelled 
Results -of the analysis :for the nine subtests and total ITPA sdore 
. w^re as follows ; 1) The experimental group Scored 'significantly 
higher than the disadvantaged control group on Visual Decoding, Motor 
Encoding, Vocai- Encoding.i , and 'total ITPA; the expenmental group also' 
scored signigicantly higher than the non-disadvantaged-control group 
on Vocal Encoding. 2) The^ *ion-dis advantaged control group scored sig- 
nificantly higher thaii^ the disadvantaged control '^group on several 
subtests; the only subtest on which the nbn-disadvantaged-group 
scored higher than th% experimental .group was Auditory Decoding, 3) 
, No-viifference was fouhd^ anohg the three, groups on Auditory-Vocal Auto- 
matic, Auditory7Vpcal Sequential, Visual-M Sequential, and Visual- 
Motor, Association i ' ^ ' ' ■ , 

Based on the findings in the 'study, it was, concluded that: i) the • 
disadvantaged children who participated in the act-ivi-ti^s-of the library 
resource/program showed a significant increase in total language ability 
when compared with the disadvantaged children who had no library pi^o- 
§ram; 2) the' children who participated in the activities of the library 
resource program^ showed the most -significant .gains in the ability to 
express ideas; 3) on 'tests which require memory for linguistic symbols 
there was no difference ii) the gains made among/^the groups; 4) on 
se\^eral^ tests the non-disadvantaged group who participated in the 
' traditional curriculum program showed a: significant, gain when cdn5)ared 
with the disadvantaged' group who also partitipated in the traditional 
first grade program; J). on the test of ability to understand spoken 
words, the, nonrdisadvan,t,aged group showed a gain that was significantly 
greater than that made^by either the disadvantaged control group or the 
disadvantaged experimental group. * ' 

It is therefore recommended that intensive use of children Js books 
and story-telling devices^ such as the activities of the library re- 
source program, be employed to improve the language ability of disad- v 
yaritaged children. as they enter first grade. Highly recommended, also, 
IS the planning and testing of other programs* de.signed to provide mean- 
ingful experience with words, to improve ora} expression, and to develop 
merfiory for linguistic symbols of disadvantaged children before the 
chi:^d2^en are introduced to reading: 

\ , ■ ' 

Hammer, Elizabeth Foster. A Comparison of the Oral Language Patterns . 
of Mature iand Immature First Grade C hildren'. Arizona State University 
1969. 145p. 70-11,883. = ; 

The major purpose of this study was to ascertain if there are signi- 
ficant differences in the freq^jency of use of movables and connectors ' 
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in the oral speech patterns of mature and immature children from 
middle and low socio-economic levels. 

The population consisted of two hundred thirty-four beginning 
first grade children from three elementary schools in the. Phoenix, 
Arizona, area. All children constituting the population were divided 
into four sub-populations of mature middle class, mature low cl^ass,. 
immature middle class, and immature low class* From each of these 
sub-populations; fifteen children were randomly selected so that a 
total ^of sixty children comprised the sample. 

The Warner-Meeker -Eel Is Index of Status Characteristics classi- 
fied children into middle and low socioeconomic levels. Maturity - . 
or imnmturity in terms of readiness for beginning reading instruction 
was determined by readiness te$ts ^d the teachers' evaluations. 

Only those subjects who were Vlearly matiire^or immature remained-in 

the population. The Indiana Conference Scheme was used to. divide each 
child's speech into elements of five movables and connectors, as 
follows : . , " ^ . 

Mj — Movables denoting place. 

M2— Movables denoting time. 

M3 — Movables denoting manner. 

M4 --Movables denoting cause. 

M5--Prep^^sitions plus indirect objects. 1 ^ 

C— Connectors which join a causative subordination to the rest of' 
a sentence. ^ ^ o ' 

Each of the sixty children of the sample was interviewed individually 
by the researcher. The child was shown the same five \stimulus pictures 
and was- asked to tell a story about each picture. No cues were given, 
but reluctant children were encouraged to talk. An inconspicuous tape 
.recorder reproduced the conversations. * > - 

The sixty taped interviews were then transcribed. and scored in accord- 
ance with the standards of the Indiana Conference Scheme. A frequency 
count was made of the number of time§ each child used each movable and 
connector. By totaling the frequencies for the 5.ub-samples, data was 
gathered as to the number of times each group used each movable and 
connector,' as well as the total of all movables and connectors. 'These 
sub-group totals were analyzed statistically by the use of the Mann- 
Whitney U Statistic to determine if thfere were significant differences * 
between middle and low socioeconomic groups of mature subjects, and 
between ^ddle and low socioeconomic groups of immature subjects, ' 

Trtfe'^^dSxa revealed that, among njature first grade subjects, there is * 
a clear difference in the frequency of 'use of ^movables and connectors, 
with the advantage go-ng to the middle class mature children. These 
differences, were statistically significant in the use of the movables, 
denoting manner and cause as well as in the total frequncy of all movabl 
and connector's. \ 

When immature subjects of both middle and low socioeconomic levels 
were comgareid statistically, there were no significant differences in 
the frequencies of any ;f the movables or connectors. Not only were 
the two immature groups much alike in their use of these patterns, 
but neither group had a clear-cut superiority over the other. 



From the fir-iings of this study, it-seems accurate- to say- that 
socioeconomic level do.es not play a'major role in the acquisition 
of movables- and, connectors In the speech patterns of immature chil- 
dren, but. does not play an important part in the acquisition of 
such patterns in the speech of mature children. Maturity seems ^' 
to be required before the child benefits linguistically from a 
more fortunate socioeconomic*" environment. It wpuld also appear 
that ail children use some, movables -and connectors in their speech 
patterns by ihe time they enter first 'grade; but that the rate 
of acquisition of these patterns depends not only upon .socioeconomic 
level but also, with some children, upon maturity. 

88. Hefter, James ^mold«. An Evaluation of a Summ er Preschool Program for 
- -Fi-ve"-^and. Six=Year:^01d_CuUur^^^ Deprived Children in the Lamar - 
Independent School District of Texas . University of Houston, 1970. 
112p. 70-18,023. . ' ^ 

The purpose of this study vas to carry out the evaluative design of 
the subje^ct project and to cjecermine (1) whether the project succeeded 
in improving the measured academic! potential of the participants and, 
if so, to what, degree, /and (2) whether there was justification for 
specialized teaching of l^guage and psycliolinguistic development as 
com^.-ired with self-contained qlassrooms. 

Two experimental groups and a control group were defined. Experi- 
^ mental. Group 1 (El) consisted of 75 participants who were taught by 
specialists in language and psyc1tt)lingual development. Experimental, 
Group 2 (E2) included 7% p'articip^ts who were taught in s^lf -contained 
classrooms. Control Lrotp (C) contprised 75, culturally deprived, firs t- 
. graders who entered school vfor the first time in September,^ 1967 /» and 
who had not' p«'articipated in the summer program. Pupils in each of the 
groups were randoijUy selected, and randomness of selection was verified 
, by t^tests of class size, Kolmogorov-Smirriov two-sample test of good-jj 
ness of fit, Kolnogorov-Smirnov. single-sample test for goodness of ^ 
fit, and Hartley's fest for homogeneity of variance. 

El aiid E2 were pretested at the beginning of the program and posttested 
^ ten weeks later at the end of the program, and C was tested three weeks 
after the end of the program, using the Heath Rail -Walking Test, Goode- 
nough Draw-a-Man Test> and the following subtests of the Wechsler P*re- 
scTiool and Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI) : Vocabulary, Infor- 
mation, Similarities J Comprehension, Sentences, Designs, and Verbal 
I.Q. C Group scores were assumed to have remained static during the 
program, since administrative considera* ^n^s in the school district ^ 
precluded actual pretesting of G. 

Analysis of variance and t^-test comparisons were made to determine 
whether any significant differences existed between El and E2 at the 
beginning of the program. Postte'st -corses were similarly analyzed 
and compared to C to determine whether there were any significant differ- 
ences between El, E2, and C at the end of^the program. 
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Preliminary tests of significance of data verified the random 
cnaracter of theyfe groups pand that .of C was assumed - on the basis 
ot similar demog-raphic ba^ckground. Pretest .scores for El and E2 -r 
and scores for ,C revealed no significant differences among the groups, 
except on the ^ath Rail.-Walkin^ Test , which was. teacher-scored . 

Postt|st shorts showed El and E2 to be significantly superior to 
C in all tested areas except WPPSI Sentences and KPPSI Designs sub- 

J^^^^uV , 0 f ^ 2^°"PS wiieTuperior to 

C at th^ U level. No significant difference in improvement was 
found as betwteen El and E2. - 

The project w.as judged to have been successful, in improving the 
measured academic, potential of the participants. Justification 
tor the specialized teaching of language and psycholiiigual develop-, 
ment could not be. inferred from the statistical yield of the' study 
Jut a- trend, not statistically supportable, indicated a- need for ' 
further research, possibly , with a program of longer diiration.- 



Vogel, Phyllis Palmer. A Comparative. Survey of the Morphdloey of 
Lower Class. Rural Kindi^arten Students in Alaghua CountTrFl T^TTH. 

■7^,fiS"'^ °^ i?70. 126p;; Adviser: Dr. C. G. Hass: 

71-13,466'. 

•• 

This ^tud^ in 1969-70 investigated morphological (language) profi- 
ciency in relation to intelligence, race, and sex in a lowfr class ' 
rural kindergarten population irt Alachua C8unty, Florida, brie hun- 
dred and for|ty- five subjects, Negro and white, male and .female, were 
grouped in terms of high-, middle-, or low-intelligence using raw 
scores on a portion of the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test, Sev- 
enth Editionj, Booklet K. The, subjects were then individually adminis- 
tered a 20-i,tem adapted version- of the Berko Morphology Test, with 
responses taped and transcribed in writing. 

. Analysts ojf data included item and factor analyses of the adjted • 

^^"^^'^ regression analysis, and non-statistical 
content analysis of test responses. Item analysis rejected one test 
Item as too difficult. Factor analysis revealed no emergent factor 
t/tt't I ^^U ^° "Sequal distribution 'of the dichotomous data and 

to the fact thatthe instrument was used across race. 

Multiple linear regression analysis rejected at the .05 level the • 
hypotheses that (1) there would be no significant difference in morpho- 
logical proficiency among the three intelligence groupings; and /21 
there would be no significant/ difference in morphological proficiency 
between the two races. Analysis did not reject the hypothesis that 
there would be no significant difference in morphological proficiency " 
between the two sexes. Significant interaction effects were found be- 
tween and among the three variables. 

Content analysis revealed orie Nonstandard morphology pattern: An 
average of 7.4 percent of respondents in 29 of 36 group tabulations 
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gave the present participle, without auxiliary, in response to items 
measuring verb formation. For- the test as a whole, the prevailing 
Nonstandard Response was the uninflecteJ form of the word in question. 
In 35 of 38 group tabulations, the percentage of Negro students using 
the uninf lected form was higher than the percentage of white* students 
using it. Analysis also supported findings of other research that 
noun formations are^ easier for children than verb 'forinations and in- 
dicated that, for 16 of 19 test items Negro children had- a higher 
"No. Response" frequency than white children. 

Results pf this study in a population controlled for socio-economic 
level, geographic distribution, and age-grade level showed a signi- 
ficant relationship between Morphological proficiency and intelligence 
and race. Supporting other current findings in the literature, re- 
sults shoVed no significant relationship between language proficiency 
and "sex. 

Implications suggest* the need for additional refined test instruments 
for intelligence -arid language, appropriate fpr use with, lower class rural 
southern subjects. Results also suggest a great need for ^descriptive 
linguistic study of adult speech ifi the rural south, without which 
the meaning of ^he racial- language^ cannot be fully interpreted. 

\ 

Amdur, Jeanette Lorraine Read. Oral Language Abilities in a Low Socio- 
Economic Status Kindergarten Spanish-Surnamed Population Varying in 
Reading Achievement. University of Denver > 1971. *108p. 71-21,557. 

* ^ . ■ ^ 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationship of oral 
language performance to reading achievement within a group of lower socio 
economic status, kindergarten Spanish-sumamed children. The Pattern- /' 
ing among five oral language processes— auditory discrimination, audi- 
tory memory, receptive vocabulary, verbal expression and grammatical 
closure--was examined. ^ 

Thirty children with intelligence quotients, on the Raven's between 
the twenty-fifth and seve^ity-fafth percentile were divided into three 
achievement levels based on reading cores on the Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test (WRAT). Level I had WRAT staftdard scores above.. 100, Level 
II JVRAT scores between 90 and 10.0. and Level III WRAT scores below 90. 
The levels did not differ significantly, as to age and I.Q. An overall 
analysis 'of variance indicated^ a significant .e'ffect due to achievement 
level (g<.005) and tests (£<.001). Analysis indicated the achieve- * 
ment level effect was due to the difference between Levels I and II 
on the one hand and Level III on the other.. Levels I 'and II did. not 
differ^ significantly. Analysis of the test effect indicated that the 
auditory discrimination scores (Wepman) were significantly higher 
than scores on all the other tests except verbal expression on the 
Illinois Test of Psycholingaistic Abilities (ITPA) and that the scores 
on the gr.^mmatical closure test (ITPA) were significantly lower than 
scores on all the other tests. The scores oh the iverbal expression, 
auditory memory (ITPA) and receptive vocabulary (Peabody) did not differ 
significantly. ' This oral language patterning was found to be consis- 
tent over achievement levels. ' 
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nn ^11 ^^"^ a^^hievement levels indica^-d .-hat scores 

on two tests, receptive vocabulary and auditory discriLn^ ion 
differed over achievment level. Both tests di^cximinated Ir^J; «n 
three levels. -Further analysis of each individual JesfSs 2 
L"nVh\V„%%T'''5^' differences in scores on the firsJ and 
second half of the^ auditory discrimination test. When resDonse^ 
on the verbal expression test were placed in fi^e categories all 
, subjeets made proportionally mor.^ concrete than abstra^ wsionlL 
inLT °c J ^"egorc^s) . with function respoLes ?h2^st 
common. Subjects m Levels I and II, however, made proportional^ 
more use of abstract categories -than did Level III- sSbjects Analysis 
' Lh! ""P5^ve vocabulary test indicated that Level HI subie??s 
made proportionally more noun errors between basal and ceiling ?L 
^i^n \^'''',"u^r''^' ^ ^"'^ suggesting that the low acSuvemeSt ^ 
group not only had poor vocabularies but also- had greater gajs if 
their vocabularies. There w,ere no significant differences ^aSonJ 
• achievem(^nt levels in the proportion of verb errors. In addition 
lllZi:- '''' ""'^"'^ significantly ^.i^^^ . 

measure. The grammatical^ closurt subtest; was rescored; counting 
JL?v"'" ""'^^"4' "J^'^.^ irregular ones were cauS fo? 

Analysis indicated ho sigi^ificant differences among achieveme^rievels 
iSlaTr'^^f intercorfelations with achievemfnt oS7T"«pt J; 
vocabulary (-^356). and auditory discrimination (.366) were found 
fofms'''"' ^hil'^^^'^ho have\ot heard'corrLrgr apical 

teice'a^d^'Srrt^-.'""^'-'"' P^^^^^n^'^does not reflect compe-^ 
to oth^ competence that is related th achievement and 

to other oral language measures. 

in mfSJ^Ji^'i"".'-?! suggest that the primary deficit 

in this sample of children was that of receptive vocabulary All 

Sa'ted's'x'L'i'f?' on the kammatical ^JSure Ibtest 

correlated significantly with receptive vocabulary.* . 

of V)l ''''^"^^^ this study were discussed in terms of other studies 
?hVh?a. °"°!?^^/^°"P"' particularly, those of Jensen a^d Deutsch. 

The- high auditory discrimination score of this group, which was 

■ •«j;?:io'n^i:t^J:'^o '"^''Tf. r '^^^^"^^ bSnue1;lhr:eiection 

. euS?:a"fJ:m\he^':amp?e: " ''^'^ ^"^^^^^^ 

, Reading and Mathematics 

91. Asbury. Chatties Alexander'. F actors Associat ed with Discreoant 
^" ^"^^^ EconomiFal r; Deprived to ite .nd -^|g|^.. 
yUaders. University of Nouii Laluliiia at Lhapel Hill.TgM iLn 
/Adviser: Roy E. Soramerfeld. 70-12.040. P''^, "^^^» 'is«>s. 156p. 

on^'"'"-'^?"'^^ assessed the bearing of a number of tcogiiitive 'maturity 
of yuraJ°ih?i"' S^S'^fi-P^'id variables, on the achievS^enrs^aSs 
of^ural white and Negro first graders Cognitive variables Wi„ri»,i 
processes measured by the Primary Mental StfTl^LrTr?? f^tM rf i, , 
Inventor.. fPT) , d^^k.^" '^^^^^g Jf^t ^P^A). P^O'^rhnol 

Th2c! ! ^ Tgst (MAT) were used, as criterion measures of Ichievement ^ 
^ese were word knowledge, word discrimination, reading," and arSe^L- 
each being cons£«llred as a separate ac.hievement domain.' "^^hmetic. 
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Maturity was represented by a composite attainment quotient 
on the Preschool Attainment Record (fAR) . 

Sociological background variables were family size., socio-econo- 
mic status, and ordinal position of the child in the sibling 
hierarchy ♦ 

Subjects were 225 first graders in a small, rural, community in 
North Carolina. 

Cognitive and maturity instruments were administered to pupils 
at the beginning of the school year* The MAT was administered . 
at the ejid of the school year. A random sample of fifty subiects 
was then used* to develop separate regression equations for predicting 
each subscore on the MAT from total score on the PMA. 

Subjects were then selected from the remaining 175 pupils on 
the basis of their classification as over-r or underaphievers in 
each of four achievement domains represented by the MAT subs co res ♦ 
Classification war- based on whether "a pupil's obtained subscore 
differed from his predicted subscore by at least * Koo standard \ 
error of estimate and resulted in research ^subgroups corresponding 
to each ^achic^vement domain* 

A three-way multivariate analysis of variance wa. used to* test 
for significant differences and interactions between achievement 
levels, sexes,' and races on the initial tests of cognitive and 
^maturity status. The Chi square test of independence was used to 
study association between achievement level and each of the socio- 
logical .background variables. 

bindings were sufficient to justify the following major conclusions 

Cognitive Variable Conclusions : ^ ^ - , 

l* Achievement Level . In the achievment dovaains of word 
knowledge, word discrimination, and reading, there were no cogni- 
tive differences between overachievers and underachievers • 

In the arithmetic domain/ overachievers were superior to under- 
achievers on the PI^ subtests measuring numerical and sensory concept 
activation. , . 

2. Sex . In the word knowledge domain girls were superior 
*to boysTiT the PMk spatial subtest. % 

In the word discrimination domain girls were superior to boys 
on the MRT , PMA spatial subtest, PMA numerical subtest, PMA perceptual 
subtest, and PI^ subtests measuring personal -social responsiveness, 
numerical concept activation, a /d sensory concept activation. . 

In the reading domain there were no cognitive differences 
between sexes. 

In the arithmetic domain girls were superior to boys on PMA 
perceptual subtest and the Pj[ subtest measuring association vocabulary 

3. Race . In each achievement domain whites were superior to 
Negroes on all cognitive variables except two. 



aaong whites, feroales were superior to malL^ t^t ^^'.^^^^le . 

■Maturity Variable Coriclii«^inn.; \ 

«3ore*watwe^f§i3^5KievSrS® heading domain, overachievers were 

I- Hi; "^fn^JP np, maturity differences between sexes . 
tha^'nefSs.. ^^h^-^'^ent domains, whites we're more mature 

m/'typTT-^^^^' significant, interactions of ■ 

Sociologicaf Variable Conclusions . ■ 



•I." In no achievement domain were famiiv c^t^ o«j • . 
natu. f-J^ to be .aiatea to Sis^^lpf^Ll^JI^^ 

achUvJ „ o™"c1?ld°rfi^^^ position was related to 

»d later .on, chfir4lSaS;":^^&htve%°:^"=''"^^" 
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A sample of 320 subjects from the 974, remaining in the population 
at the conclusion of the two-year data collecting period, half boys 
and half girls, was randomly selected from the sixteen week, eight 
week, and nonprekindergarten subjects. Comparisons were made 
between: ^1) a group which expei^ienced sixteen weeks of prekinder- 
garten training and its nonprekindergarten counterpart, (2) a group 
which experienced eight weeks of prekindergarten training and its 
nonprekindergarten counterpart, and (3) the two prekindergarten ^ 
groups . 

Factorial analysis oF variance was used to compare each, of the 
two prekindergarten groups, with its nonprekindergarten counterpart 
on all four of the dependent variables. Analysis of covariarice 
for factorial design was used to compare the two prekindergarten 
groups on the four;xiependent variables. 

Findings . Comparisons between the sixteen week prekindergarten 
group and its holiprekindergarten counteipart indicated that: (1) all 
main effects, treatment i sex, and IQ, from analysis of variance 
were significant on all four dependent variables except treatment 
on the Metropolitan and sex on the Stanford; (2) significant differ- 
ences favored the sixteen Keek prekindergarten group except that 
the nonprekindergaifften counterpart had the higher ability at the 
end of first grade; (-3)* boys in both groups^ had higher ability than 
did girls in both groups; (4) girls in the two groups had- higher 
reading readiness mean scores than did boys in the two groups at 
the beginning of first grade; and (5) the sixteen week prekinder- 
garten group achieved a reading mean. score significantly higher at 
the end of first grade than ;did the higher abilfty nonprekindergarten 
counterpart. . 

Comparisons between the eight week prekindergarten group and its 
nonprekindergarten counterpart indicated that: (1) all maia effects 
from analysis of variance were significant on all dependent variables 
' except sex on the Metropolitan and treatment on the^ first grade 
Pe^abody; (2) all significant differences favored the eight week 
prekindergarten group; (3) boys in both groups had higher ability 
than did girls in both groups at the beginning of kindergarten and 
'at the end of first grade; and (4) the eight week prekindergarten 
group achieved a reading mean score at'the end of first grade 
significantly higher than that of its nonprekindergarten counteipart . 

Comparisons between the two prekindergarten groups indicated that: 
(1) all main effects from analysis of covariance were significant on all 
four dependent variables except treatment on the kindergarten Peabody and 
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on the first grade Peabody; and (2) all significant differences favored 
the eight week prekindergarten group. 

Conclusion . Prekindergarten training was related positively to first' 
grade reading achievement wfth-reipect to the educationally disadvantaged 
groups studied. \ * 

Recommendations. Research is needed: (1) to establish optimum lengths 
of prekindergarten training for disadvantaged groups with specific cha- 
racteristics, and (2) to identify instructional techniques, approaches, 
or whatever to bring both the readiness for reading and the beginning 
reading achievement of the educationally disadvantaged into a relation- 
ship more closely aligned with theij' ability; 

93. Pickering, Charles Thomas. A Study of Intellectual Abilities of Cultu- 
rally Disad vantaged Children as Predictors of Achievement in Read ing. — 

Mathematics, and Listening in Grade One. - Ohio University 1969 Tip 

Adviser: Albert H. Shuster. 70-15,289. , . . i>. 

Studies of the -effects of cultural depriyatiori on intellectual func- 
tioning and school achievement indicate ,that disadvantaged .children 'fall 
farther behind other- chi Idren in measured intelligence and in school a- 
chievement as these disadvantaged children progress through the grades 
Although such research has been done in the area of cultural deprivation 
more research is needed to determine specific intellectual characteris-' 
tics of aisadvantaged children which can, be directly related, to poor ' 
school achievement. And the earlier in life that children can be .iden- 
tified on the basis of such intellectual characteristics, the more like- 
ly It IS that' efforts to reduce the effects of cultural deprivation -will 
be successful. 

This study dealt with six intellectual .characteristics (or areas of 
intellectual functioning) which are included in the Written Exercises 
°^ Let's Look at Children (Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey, 1965) : - (1) Shapes and "Forms ,^ (2) Spatial .Rel^t^npc;; (3) Time 
^°"^fP^^ , Understanding Mathematics . . (5) Communication- Skills~ I^d 
(6 J Logical Reasoning. The main purpose .of. the .study was to determine 
empirically which combination. of these six areas (as measured by the six 
. tests) could best be used to predict school achievement in reading mathe- 
matics, and listening. 

The six tests of Let's Look at Children and achievement tests in reading, 
mathematics,- and listening f Cooperativ e Primary Tests . Educational Test- 
ing Service, 1967) were administered to a sample. of 170 first grade stu- 
dents from a low socio-economic area in Appal achia.' Multiple regression 
analysis- was used in the analysis of the data. A computer program 
eaSL?io?4 Stepwise regression) .was used to form three multiple regression 
.4 t ons for predicting achievement in reading, mathematics, and lis^ten- 
Ing. Multiple correlation coefficients (R's) were 'caiwlated for ^ach 
of the three prediction problems. An F ratio was usedto test the sig- 
nificance of each R. All R's were .significant at the .05 level- of sig- ' 
nificance. - * ^ ' * . 

' A different combination of the six independent variables was included 
in each of the regression equations. For predicting achievement in read- 
ing. Tests 3 (lime Concepts') . 4 (Understanding Mathema tics) . and 6 (Logi- 
cal Reasoninfil were used. The resulting R was .-58. 
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For predicting achievement in mathematics-, -Tests 2 (Spatial Rela- 
iionsj , 4 Understan ding Mathematicsl , 5 f Communication-" ijkills> . anH 6 
(Logical Reasoning^ were used. The resulting R was .78. 

' For predicting achievement in listening. Tests 3 ( Time Conceptsl and^ 
5 (Communic ation Skills! were used. The resulting R was .74, 

On the basis of the results of this study, the following conclusions 
were drawn: ' ■ 

1. The six tests of Let's Look at Children Tnfta.;iirft .different aspects 
of intellectual functioning of culturally disadvantaged children. How- 
ever, common factors of intelligence (as indicated by significant inter- 
correlations between the various pairs pf these six tests) account for 
some of the variance in test scores. 

2. The six tests of Let's Look at Children can be used effectively 
to predict achievement for culturally disadvantaged children in grade 
one. • - . , 

3. A different combination, of tests should be used to predict achieve- 
ment in each of the three curricular areas (reading, mathematics, and 
listening) . 

4. Three of the six tests of Let's Look at ChiidfftTi ( Time Concepts. 
Undgrgt»nd;ng Mathgpiati c,s , and Communication Ski 1 fsl ban be U3ed' to pre- 
dict achievement in reading, mathematicsV and listening with only negli- 
gible reduction in the accuracy c.f prediction. 

5. Reading achievement can be- predicted, with, considerably less accu- 
racy than can achievement in mathematics and listening. 

94. Hamblin, Mary June Adams. The Effect of Token Exchange Instruction and 
• Peer Tuto ring on I.T.A> Reading -Ability of P^i^sadvantaged Pre school Chil- 
dren. St. Louis University, 1970. eTpI 7.1-3263. '■ — \ 

Evidence found in a number of studies suggests that the child Who ' 
learns to read at an early age is at a decided advantage in the classroom. 
He IS already experiencing success with the single-most important task 
of his educational career. The. purpose -of this^ .experiment is to develop 
and evaluate a method of teaching reading which makes early learning to 
read easy for the culturally 'disadvantaged child. 

The problem" investigated was as "follows: To what extent does a token 
exchange system of classroom organization and management supplemented 
by peer tutor.ing during one summer session. raise i.t.a. reading of 
VISTA preschool children? 

The research design and procedure involved a two by. two factorial de- 
sign, and had the following characteristics: a) The reading materials 
- were a series of primers in i.t.a, with picture illustrations prepared 
by the investigator. They had a simple story line and the visual world • 
of inner city children; bl A token exchange with material backups was 
structured to motivate the children to learn to read. Tokens (plastic 
discs) were given the children as "earnings" for learning the symbols 
and words and, by successive approximations, for reading the story line. 
The tokens were redeemed at the end of the reading period for sundry tan- 
gibles such as cookies and small toys; and c) Systems of peer and adult 
tutoring were employed as the basic instructional techniques. ' 
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In this study, the high-to-medium I.Q. children read to criterion on 
the average 1,4 books when on free material reinforcers and tutored by 
adults — in this experiment the closest approximation to the traditional 
le^Vning situation. If such children were involved in peer tutoring their 
reading achievement better than doubled to 3.1 books or ifr given tokens 
for reading (with adiilt tutors), their reading approximately tripled, I 
to an average of 4.1 books. However such children's reading better than 
quadrupled to 5.5 books when involved in peer tutoring an4 given tokens 
for reading. Hence, the peer tutoring and the tokens had a very substan- 
tial effect on the average-to-bright inner***city preschoolers. 

The low I.Q. preschoolers responded almost as well to peer tutoring 
and tokens for reading. Those without either read no books to criteria 
and learned no words to criterion. ' However, such jChildren read on the 
average 1.4 and 1.1 books respectively in the eight Weeks, if peer tutor- 
ed or if given tokens fgr reading. If both peer tutored and given tokens 
for reading, the number of books read increased further to an average 
of 1.6. ' ■ ' " ' * 

Thus, the findings indicate that the chiidren on both peer tutoring 
and a token exchange for reading did exceptionally well. The high-to-^ 
medium I.Q. children read about four times more arid the low ivQ. children 
read about- 1.2 times more than the high-tb-mediura- controls. These are 
very substantial differences. 

The methods, design and results of this study thus provide substantial 
information as to hoW early reading can most effectively be taught to 
the disadvantaged preschooler. 

95. Skailand* Dawn Beverly. A Comparison, of Four Language Units in Teaching 



Beginning Reading. 
71-9747, 



University of California,- Berkeley, 1970. 118p, 



The purpose of this study was, to measure the comparative effectiveness 
of four language units in producing recall and transfer of words and sylla- 
bles by kindergarten children. 

The four language' units and approaches used were the grapheme/phoneme * 
(with letter-by-letter analysis)-, the morpheme (with similar spelling 
patterns), the mbrphophoneme-morphographeme (with contrasting spelling 
patterns) dnd the whole word (sight approach) . - 

The null hypothesis was tested' for differences in the yecall and trans- 
fer scores. Comparisons were made of the effects of the four treatments 
on subjects varying in measured xntelligence, sex, prior letter name know- 
ledge, and prior knowledge of phonemes. \ 

The sample consisted of four jkindergarten classes containing 86 sub- 
jects with the recall composition of 76 per cent Negro, 13 percent sAa- 
nish (surname), 10 per cent Other Caucasian, and 1 per cent Oriental. \ 

Pretexts, were administered wiiich yielded scores in intelligence, let- 
ter name knowledge, and phoneme knowledge. After ranking by intelligence 
scores, subjects were- randomly assigned to one of the four treatments. \ 
Twice weekly for ten weeks beginning- in January 1970, subjects were taught • 
in groups of approximately six pupils each. The content for the 15-mi- \ 
nute lessoris was a list of. 28 words and syllables. Posttests were indi- 
vidually administered, with scores recorded for recall of the 28 words 
and syllables taught, and for transfer to 26 similar words and syllables 
The transfer words and syllable^ contained correspondences identical to 
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those in the instructional word list* 

The ,05 level- of significance was used to assign F ratios and Scheffe 
Contrasts as post hoc comparisons. 

The major effects of the study were dual. The recall test findings 
.favored the two spelling pattern treatments, the transfer tests' yielded 
scores which were not significantly different for any of the treatments. 

Exploratory questions on recall found that the following' subgroups 
.performed better when they had been taught in t>he mc^rpheme group, with 
similar spelling patterns: subjects with low measured intelligence; sub- 
jects with high letter name knowledge; subjects with little phoneme 
knowledge, . ^ - - ^ 

Questions on- transfer revealed that 'both of the spelling pattern 
treatme nts were m ore effectivfe than the grapheme-morpheme or whole 
word treatments for two subgroups: girls and- subjects with little let- 
ter name Jcnowledge. Subjects with low measiire'd intelligence performed 
best in the similar spelling pattern treatment (jnorpheme). 

The conclusion was made that beginning reading instruction should 
employ language units which provide for spelling^ j^attern empHasis, 

96. Spoil en, Joseph C. The Effect of Individualization of Instruction on 
Cognitive and Perceptual Functioning of Kindergarten Children, with a ' 
Developmental Lag , Fordham University, 1970. 125p; ^ Adviser: Bonnie 
Ballif, 71-20, ' . \ 

The study sought to determine effectiveness of indiviH^ualj^attoiTof ^ 
-instructidn for kindergarten children displaying a developmental lag 
through comparison with a control group enrolled i^i a regular, kinder- 
garten program. Criterion variables were in the areas of general develop- 
ment, visual perception, language, and general readiness. Additionally, 
comparison of the children displaying a developmental lag and a group 
of developmental ly. normal children was made in terms of general readiness. 

Subjects were selected from a population of 717 entering kindergarten 
children in a suburban school district. Based upon the" results of. a 
developmental screening pretest, 135 students wefe classified as 
possessing a developmental lag. Ninety were assigned to the individualized 
program and constituted the experimental group. Fortyrfive vrere. placed 
in a normal kindergarten environment and servedras a. cdntrol group. A 
second control group consisted of 45 randomly selected developmentally 
normal subjects from the » population of 717 children. 

Children attended school for two-and-one-half hours per day. The eight 
^ experimental classes had approximately 12 children edch, a teacher, -and 
a teacher-aide. Individualization" was stressed in the areas of language, 
perception, and motor development. Areas , of emphasis and sequence 
of skill presentation were dependent upon on-going diagnojsis of -individual 
needs. The control groups consisted of eight classes with approximately 
25 children each and one leacher per class, A tWo way classification 
analysis of covariance was used to test significance of mean differences 
between experimental \^ and control groups by treatment, sex, and inter- 
action between treatment and. sex. 

Criterion measures were total scores on the Developmental Screening 
test, the Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception, selected sub- ' 
tests of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Ability, and the Metropoli- 
tan Readiness Test, In addition, significance of mean readiness scores 
differences between experimental, control, and developmentally normal 
groups were treated by a single classification analysis of variance. 
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Finally, Pearson Product -Moment correlations were computed to detemdne 
the relationship between the criterion meas\ires and the developmental 
Screening test, A posttest control group design was employed in the 
study. 

There were no significant mean score differences between the experi- 
mental and control group by treatment, sex, or interaction between ' treat- 
ment and sex on any of the criterion measures. Significant mean score 
difference in general readiness scores in favor of the developmental ly 
normal group were obtained when compared to the experimental and control 
'groups. Significant Pearson Product -Moment correlations were' obtained 
between the Developmental Screening- test and all criterion measures, 

^Lack of significant differences in cognitive^ growth between experi- 
mental^and control groups indicated that the individualized pro'gram. lacked 
sufficient scope or intensity to effect significant change. The signi- 
ficantly higher general readiness scores "of the developmental ly normal, 
group showed that initial devejbpmental differences were not overcome 
by the kindergarten programs. Effective intervention programs may re- 
quire participation for more than one year and Mglit, warrant the inclu- 
tions of highly structured sequences of skills development in the cogni- 
tive realm. Furthermore, intervention at an earlier age would allow 
f(fr programs of greater'" lengthy perhaps at a time more appropriate to 
development of basic cognitive structures. However, it is also possible 
that kindergarten intervention programs cannot reverse innate differences 
in developmental level, ^ 

The recommendations made ^following the conclusion of the study in^ 
eluded replication* for cross validation purposes; usage- of nencpgnitive 
variables as criterion measures of growth in the , affective domain; 
modification of the experimental program to include small group instruction 
in specific cognitive areas as a supplement^ to the existing program;,' 
a longitudinal study to determine the program *s influence on school'/ 
achievement; and inclusion of- an objective measure of language level 
for the Developmental -Screening Test, 

Adams, Ann Arnold, T^e Effec^tT^oTi^nned Background Experiences on 
Economically Disadvantaged Kindergarten Children , Mississippi State Uni- 
versity, 1971, 61p, Adviser: Dr, Aubrey W, Shelton, 72-4359, 

the purpose of this study was to determine if the reading achievement, 
intelligence quotients, and recognition of 46 common nouns of low-income 
first grade children wculd.be significantly .affected by the provision of 
certain planned experiences. These experiences were based on the 
vocabulary and story activities of the preprimers, junior primer, and 
primer used by the children in the first grade, * 

One-hundred thirty Negro children from economically disadvantaged 
areas in a Mississippi town .were included in the sample. Forty-five 
children in the experimental group 'SQid 45 *in Control Group A attended 
an eight week summer school program,^ TKese^'were all children who in the 
following fail entered first grade for the first time. Control Group B 
consisted of 40 entering first graders who had not attended summer school 
classes, 

' All of the children were given the Metropolitan Readiness Test, In 
addition they were all pretested and posttested with the Vocabulary Test 
designed by the researcher, Scott, Foresman's Basic Reading Test on the 
primer level, and the California Short Form test of Mental Maturity, 1963 
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edition'. Level X). The results of these tests were used to test the hy- 
potheses, ""^^ ■ - . 

During sunper^school the experimental group met through actual ex- 
peri^ences some of the activities and all the coinm^n nouns presented in 
Scott, Foresman's preprimers, , primer and junior primer. At leai't-two 
activ^ities engaged in by the story characters in each of these five books 
were i)articipated in by the children in the experimental group. Through 
planned experiences each of the 46 common nouns taught in these books 
were introduced to the experimental group. In all other respects the 
four 'Classes that* composed Control Group A had the sam^ ahstruc'tibri and 
activities as the four experimental classes. To- help prevent a sys'te- 
mized intervention of teacher variables, the eight summ^i^ sthool teachers 
were pairted as closely as possible on the bases of s^ex, age, race, num- 
ber of yedx^ of teaching experience, number of years^'of teaching on ihe 
primary level, college training! and certi fi cation y/Frok each pair one 
teacher was\ randomly selected fpr a class in the-^xperimental group ^d 
one for a control class, 1 . ^ • . 

Analysis c^f covariance was used to eliminate pretest differences pi 
readiness scopes, ages, language IQ scores i and noh-lahguage IQ scores. 

Four null hypotheses were stated. 'The factor^ 'of " word recognition, ' 
reading achievement, and language and nbh-language IQ scores were con- 
sidered. Based on data analyzed in' this study, the following conclu- 
♦ sions were reached; - . . 

1, There was no significant difference in the recognition of the 46 
common nouns ^oimd in the preprimers, juniq^ primer, and primer 
of the basal readers of the group of children receiving the experi 
ences related to ^he readers and of either group of thosfe who did 
not receive these experiences. ^ ' 

2, There was no significant difference .in the reading achievement 
of the group of children, wh^b received experiences related to the 
vocabulary and activities of the basal readers and of either group 
of children who did not receive these experiences. 

3, There was no significant difference in the language IQ scores of 
any of the three treatment groups in this study, 

4, There was no significant .difference amorfg the three treatment 
groups' non-language IQ scores, 

98, Carrico, Mark Andrew. Ah Assessment of the. Children 's Television Pro- 
gram Sesame Street in Relation to the Attainment of the Program's Goals " 
by Kindergarten Childr en in the Sioux Falls, South Dakota Public Schools, 
University of South Dakota, 1971. 233p. Advisor: Professor T^obert 
W. Wood, 71-27,813, ' . * 

The purposes of tTiis study were: (1) to de ^.ermine the attainment of 
Sesame Street's stated educational goals by kindergarten children in the 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota Public Schools who viewed the program regular- 
ly during the 1970-71 season; (2) tb compare the goal attainment of 
kindergarten children who viewed the! program regularly with the attain- 
ment of children who did not view the program; (3) tb determine how 
kindergarten teachers in the Sioux Falls Public Schools* regard the impact 
of Sesame Street and how they regard the program qualitatively; and (4) 
to survey the parents of children who viewed the program regularly* in 
relationship to what degree they felt the program was helpful to their 
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child. I , 

-Eight elementary schools that provided a^ reoreseni-at-i vo 
cross-section of all areas o£ SioSx Falls ™ " te1'^:/?S°s^'X''"" 

SesLf.J'' ' \ajor'ity -of children were'not able to view 

. Sesame St:reet due to lack of Lc^ption served as control schools ^Se 
experimental schools were fouA§'chools where a large number of kind^Lr 
x'nM'H i'"'" Sesam^ Street .. 45 kindergarten children were 

oat the^data ihat was Carried 

oa% The 45 children m the e/perimental group viewed Sesame Street 

. ^hfprolr'am ""'^ chj/ldren in t1.e^onLl -grouF^ITHra 

so rl;. experimental groups, were' n6t^ matched dn intelligence 

so the analysis of covarianfie research, technique was used to statis^T' 
tically control initial differences in' the variability o"f Se So ^rn.L 

co'rL^fLf^ifas' behavioral goals ^^^l^'^tt ^ 

coverea tive areas, (l) recognition and use of reading symbols'- ' f21 ■ 
• ^:!°f^^^°? f J of numerical symbols; (3) knowledg^f geomeS^ 

fiSt of^ 886 Vas''^; 3\^V ^ -liabifitTcoef- 

ricient of .886 was established for the test through , a test-retest^Hmi 
nistrajion of the instrumeht to 20 kindergarten cMldren W th^^ermn 
eacS'of°t"he J Public Schools. Null .hypotheses were established fo"r 

n!? .n 1 r ="^^ests/and the composite^test scoVeS. The s^atisti 

atl ?i riLt1n^ ""^'^^'^ °"^-"=ed the pre-te.st sco;es as a^coiS- 
II - J''® instrument was- administered^ after 15 weeks with nost 

^h^^^^^''"? I'l dep^dent variable upon which the ^aLsis was based 

-in Se SW' TaJ s ?ubUcVr'"i'^"^^S°""^'^^ kindergarte'te^che^s 
eUcit a no ortn ^''^ questionnaire was designed to 

eiicix: a yes, no, or no opinion response to questions dealina w-i^^-t, ^t,^ 

. ^. ^"^ suDtests and the, composite test <:rnT«P<:'" tv./* 

nificance of the difference between tlie two' groups was beyond Z m^' 
level of confidence for the body parts subteS? ^ ' ^ 
2. Recognition of the 20 vocabulary words ana ahii-ii-,, 

^^^^^^^^ 

:>±gniricant tor the cognitive skills snhi-^ici- — tU4 ^ — ^ .mw^u 

SO s«"of .Hi%^L':s\^r.av::Lt^r^^^ ■ 

re tne items that drew a divided reaction among the teachers. 



doing a.very good tS' xce'ue'rtf '^^^^Jll^rate, the progra. as 
^te.s on the questionnaire for parenL'wL' lltlZ'fJoZi;' 



a pror.^ sing method of idenuS'^r! 5- ^"^ colleagues have reported 
ficiencies' This studj „L 'Sicernel w\?h Jh''"' 'fi''^' perception de- 
ing from early Frostig test scores and J 5 ! Prediction b% later read - 
lationsiiips between F^ostic tre^rLnJ 5 determination of existing re- ■ 

• All beginning Hrst gJade^s JSz^J/Jn r'"'"' '''''^ y'^^' l^^^^- 
white schools were testfd ihsmaU ^oui" ^jve semi -rural, preHominantly 
tal Test of Visual Perception CDTjpr G^onn "''^ -Development 

were obtained on 139 of this crronn i: f ^ achievement test results 
tient CP.QO in ^^^"g.lS^^Sat^d 'llVrt'"' ' P^^P^-l 
of third grade, with correlations of ^i fonin '!'^'"^. "'^^ beginning 
the California Test of Mental Mata°ft; f spelling and .67 wifh 

and V (Spatial RelationsrcontH Wn:i7" ^"^^^^^-^ CFop, Constancy) 
with^reading) . From tS ^totaf JroSf :rfo^°l«-'r-' correlations '(.4?- 
tual Quotients at or below 90 wh^ich acirdTn l*^ r^"^ found with percep- ^ 
special perceptual training. ' according to Frostigjs criteria, require' 

• Those 24 children who received '40 hours of cm.ii 
ment made significant gains ever the matched n'.rf ^^''''"? 
scores as criterion measures Because J^Sf'^i controls using the DTVP ' 
could not be maintained over'rif! • ! f^^atment and control groups 
who had received vS^ing lSuiJs Of '1°"? °' ^''^^^^^ 
sions, over a one or two semester nerfoH ^?''^'"'"^.' °^ 95 ses- 

children in this progr^ perceJved^tJn°?" • teachers who had 

program as more relStrriSiroo^ n '"^^^^^^^ g^ins from the Frostig 
listening skills and foHL^rSectiois o^"" ^"'^'^ ^-^P-vfd 

as improved self-confidence The D^w ^?' emotional factor.s, .such 
as the sole selection instrument fS^ iH.^"? -PP"^^' '° inadequate- 
visual-nerception deficiencr ?nnW- "'''^^'^'^ children with a prin-ary 
of dull-normal to" mTld leveT/ of ' nten'ec^nT' """"^"^ °^ ^^^ildrS " 
significant emotional probleL f^^'^^V^l ^^^a^dation, children with 

-intelligent ch i 1 dre A tended T^'r^l^^T ""'^ ^""^^ impairment. ?he less 
a double dosage of ?rost"if t^axnrrrbX^^^'^^ r.^'^' ^'-vlng 
Twenty-eight children who received Fro.ti '"/"^"'^l ^^^ther gains . ^ 
the end of third grade and fn^fv^ ? treatment were located at 

ing achievement we^e^\t^in d^l^t\:iTsm':n°' ^"^^^'^^"^^ 

dren, Frostig change score o ilJt S""""? °^ treatment chil- 

cantly with reading' two ve^rs i at e^ ^h?'' "^^^^^^ ''S^'^'- 

research, would cast some doubtl ^he efficacv'o?Z"p°" 

for improving later reading, skill" Lll I L Frostig program 



correlated -,49 with later readings and shows promise as a measure of class- 
room disorientation' and other factors related to reading achievement. 
Combing this checklist score with the Frostig pretreatment P.Q. in a mul- 
tiple correlation results in c-^n R of \65 with later reading. 

More sophisticated diagnosis of the primary visual-perception deficiency 
and a "continuous .support'' model of prescriptive teaching recommended 
by Barbara Bateman appear*^ needed to remediate early reading problems. 

100. Jones, Marian Ilene. An Analysis of Preschool Children's Responses to 

Voluntary Participation in Story-Reading Sessions. Arizona State University 
Uff. Adviser: Dr. Donald E. O'Beime. 71-20, byl. 

Tliis study was designed to analyze preschoo.l children's responses to 
the opportunity for voluntary participation in stojy-reading* sessions 
and to determirie'the effect of this voluntary participation in story-read- ' 
ing sessions upon the subsequent selection of books as a fre,e choice ac- 
tivity. " . 

Four questions were presented. Question 1 sought to discover the per- 
centage of children in the treatment group who voluntarily chose to* par- 
ticipate in story-reading sessions as one of a variety of available' 
activities. Question 2 was directed at determining the percentage of 
the total number of stories offered to the treatment group in which 
the children would choose to participate. Question S investigated the 
difference between the number of children in the control and experimental 
. groups who chose to look at books after the story treatment period;, and 
Question 4 sought to determine the difference in the number of books han- 
dled by the control and experimental groups after the' story treatment 
period. \ 

Two groups of preschool children, four and five years of age, were 
specifically selected as the population for the study. Both classes 
were taught by the same teacher in the- same classroom. Xhe morning 
class served as the control group; the afternoor class having been iden- 
tified as the experimental group. 
For eleven sessions, which extended over a four week pe'rio^J, story- - 
reading sessionjs were offered to the experimental group. Thc-sc-sessions 
consisted of the playing of tapeis, approximately thirty minutes in' length, 
on which had been recorded the Btory content of selecte'ai children's books. 
Illustratiens in ^he books were displayed, and attendance in the group 
was voluntary. 

After a waek Irapse' period, ten observations, which extended over a 
four week period, were made in both the control and experimental groups 
to determine the niimber of children who chose to look at books as a free- 
choice activity and to determine the number of books handled by the 
children iri both groups. 

Conc4usions were: 

Question^ It w^s found that 90 percent of the experimental group par- 
ticipated at least once during the treatment period for either part or 
all of at least one story session. Further analysis revealed that, of 
the possible-attendance days for the group, 35.5 percent were found tb 
be child-participation days for either part or all of the offered story- ' 
reading sessions. •Of the possible-attendance days, 3!. 5 percent represen- 
ted participation in coipplete story-reading sessions. .^^ 
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werTSfSi^..? percentage of possible-participation stories that 
were participated m by the group, either partiallyor ih-thei'r-'entiretv 
TcdTiLV'"-''-^- ^^8"^^' ^he. percentages of co^leJe-JaJ^ 

liAlTiZ ^^P^esented 11.9. and the percentage of ^aSil!pI?! 

ticipation stories represented 7.0. 'H»rtiai par- 

Question 3. It was found that there was no sienificant ai'ff™.^ 

•whT^hos^H r'^^- °' '''''''''' ^" experimentaf i^^^ntrof g^^^^^^^^ 
who chose books as a free choice activity aftet the story treatment L 
nod, and the null hypothesis was accepted treatment pe- . 

. Ques.tion 4. There was found to be no sienificant Aiff^^^r..^ u «. 
L tL""*" of books handled as a free cSpCf L iv" y by h" cM^Ser" 
ana tne nuU hypothesis was accepted. , vacxun, 

101. Moe Alden John. An Investigation of the Uniatiene.;.: of Selected 

r n °T " ^^^^^1"^.^ ^ ° " '"''^'^ Among Kinder Jten . Chi nV^ g^l^ 
\yn AHv^ ^"^ '^^^^^^"^^^ProirHsT^^ of Minnesota , 

iy/;. I41p. Aaviser: John C. Manning. 72-r4,34d. . • 

of IJLK^!/^ '!;• "^^^ '° investigate the extent to. which . types- 

Of standardized reading readiness subtests measure unique asoec-s of^n 

tL e'x'teit'trv 'r?.""""^ kindergarten children. Also' of ^:n;L was" 
the extent to which the nature of the auditory training component of 
readiness program would influence the .relatioLhip of the suS scopes 
dissS ^wo school districts employing high J X * 

^32 sJnJ^^/^ '"^ readiness programs were tested. One sLplf included 
iead ness inst^^•■ ^'^"'^^"^^'^ ^^^^ing readiness program where ieadJng 

guid^ h an°i;inde4rJ''"%''"."^^ '-^"^'^^ ^""^'^^"g ^° ^ -"i-"' ' 
xuiu guiae wnicn all kindergarten teachers were directed to follnu ti,^ 

second sa,,,le included 126 students from an unstructured refdiir;ealf " 

Jnlf^l but were free to provide instruction in reading veSine^s acti 

se ec ed fJom'Lr f f^'i""' ''^'^^ auditory-discrimin'a ion sub est 
s^ples the ^^.r - -'^ l-^^^^'l readiness tests were administered to both ' 
mSion Lh- °^ beginning sounds in words and the disc^- 

SS^^^terr"^h^U^ '""'r'^ Clyn.er.Barrett p£ . 

f iipi^HiH g^at^sfMicGi^^^ ^Sf: ^"V"^- 

Sy"^i:ef S^rfrrh^T^ ^"^"f -"^^^ aS i- 

. ;,n7i-^l u ^r^®^^ f^o"" the Ham son -Stroud Readi na 'D.^^^ noee Profiles- 

o"A:a:in1':iS;!,r:.; L-^-"^ ^ro. the ^is^^es^s 

Three additional measures and chronological age were used as 

un^%\"^ ;r™dL': 1 r ''^'^ -asSreHSdicSed'that th^' 

in iJ tJ! readiness program sample was significantly superior 

sJgJificIntlv su.'Sf ^^^f "«/fdiness program, samp'le. however Eas 
relaJion-J?n^ superior m knowledge of beginning consonant sound-symbol 
If't^lltZ^^^^^ -P-d.on the b^sis^ 

i.Mn^^ exception of the Wisconsin rhyming words test, intercorre- 

t'h ^::f ''L^fel"^:.- ^'^^^J"^ statistically si'gnJf^t 

.01 level, correlation. matrices for the eight measures revealed that 
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the relationship of the variables (measures) was similar for either sex 
within sample and across samples, i.e..^ highest and lowest correlations 
were found among *the same measure by sex within either sample. 

* Factor analysis for each sample which used the principal factor « 
analysis (PFA) and the unrestricted maximum likelihood factor analysis 
(UMLFA) solutions yielded two factors which explained the vatiance of 
the variables. 

Factor loadings for either sample, obtained by either method, PFA 
or UMLFA, revealed markedly similar patterns; the patterns were consis- 
tently similar when the samples were combined. The highest factor load- 
ings on one factor were— in all case3--the Clymer-Barrett beginning sounds 
test, the Harrison-Stroud auditory discrimination .test, and the Harrison- 
Stroud use of context and auditory clues test; the Gates -MacGinitie 
listenit)g test and the Gates-MacGinitie blending test also loaded 
highly on this factor, but to a lesser degree. 

The variable most; highly related to' the second factor was -the Wis- 
consin rhyming words test. 

The Clymer-Barrett ending sounds test and the Wisconsin rhyming phrases 
test had similar loadings on both, factors. 

The ipvestigatof reached the following conclusions: 

1. With the possible exception of the Wisconsin rhyming words test, 
the tests used in this investigation do not appear to measure unique 
aspects of auditory discrimination among kindergarten children of either 
sex» • , 

1-2. Th<e nature of the kindergarten reading readiness program has little 
bearing on the interrelationship of the auditory discrimination skills 
under study in this investigation. 

3. There was no evidence of sex differences in the identification 
^^ofVfactors. 

/ 4. The factor with the higher loadings, the more prominent factor, 
can reasonably be described as a .''beginning consonant sounds auditory 
discrimination factor.*' 

o. The less prominent factor obtained can reasonably be described 
as. a "rhyming sounds" factor. , 

r 6. Ii. view of the consistency*" of the findings in two highly dissimi- 
lar reading readiness programs, the investigator ^has concluded' that the 
auditory discrimination skills displayed by the children in this study * 
were developed independent of systematic reading readiness instruction* 
7. It appeared that if a kindergarten student possessed the phon^o- 
logical skills necessary to * communicate with-his peers he was able, to 
perform well in the auditory discrimination measures administered in 
this investigation. . • 

Strag, Gerald Anthony. Auditory Discrimination Techniques Useful with 
Culturally Disadvantaged Children . University of- Georgia, 1971. 121p. 
Adviser: E.P. Torrance. 72-2552. • " ' 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relative effective- 
ness of "two instructional methods, iwitative-reinforcement and instrumen- 
tal conditioning, in teaching auditory discrimination to disadvantaged 
first and second grade children. Furthermore, the investigator was con-' 
cerned with testing the effect that increased competency, on auditory / 
discrimination tasks, would have upon the pupil's self-concept, self-e.s- 
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teem aijci dependency. The subjects for this investigation were first and 
second grade children enrolled in an^ elementary school in Clarke County, 
Georgia. The children's auditory discrimination ability and self-concept 
measures were li/mited to those aspects measured by Weproan's Auditory 
Discrimination Test and Henderson's Social-Self Construct Test . 

The methods of data analysis consisted of: 1. Analysis of /ariance in 
analyzing differences. in mean error rates for pre-"and post-test measures 
and in obtaining levels of significance for the auditory discrimination 
null hypotheses; 2. Item analysis was computed using error scores on 
^ the Wepmaji pre-test to identify tpst items which significantly discrimi- 
nated between black and white students; 3. Factor analysis was obtaiTied 
for the revised scoring techniques of Henderson's CSSCT. 

The study demonstrated that compensatory prograias concerned with 
auditory perceptual learning can be successful in helping, culturally 
deprived children to discriminate between auditory cues. Significant 
differences wf noted between both experimental sections when com- 
pared with in the control^ Ss for mean error diffeifences on the Wepman ^ 
, Auditory Test.^ No significant differences were noted between experimen- 
tal sections or between experimental cnd^ control sections on personality 
factors or measures of verbal intelligence. 

103. Valdes, Alice Laura. The Effects of Training in Auditory and Visual 
Discrimination Skills on Reading Readiness and Intelligence in the 
Disadvantaged Child. Lehigh University^ 1971. 96p. 71-27\745. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effect of training 
in auditory and visual .discrimination skills on reading readiness and 
intelligence. The stuciy was designed to answer two questions: ' 

1. Will disadvantaged children with classroom training in audi-*^ 
tory and visual discrimination skills have significantly hig- 
her measured intelligence than disadvantaged childre;^ who have 
not had such training? 

2. Will disadvantaged children with classroom training in audi- 
tory and visual discrimination skills be significantly bet- 
ter able to begin to road than disadvantaged children who have 
not had such trailing? ' 

^ • The* study involved 12S children at the kindergarten level in three 
schools in Wilmington, Delaware. All school's were located in depressed 
areas of the city. The children were assigned to teachers on an essen- 
tially random basis. . . 

The three kindergarten teachers, each teaching one experimental Xnd 
one control group, agreed that the experimental materials would be used 
as supplementally to. the regular kindergarten activities with those 
children in the expei'.mehtal group. 

Early in the school year, all children were given the Lee-Clark Read - 
ing Readiness. Test , the Metropolitan Readiness Test , the torge.-Thomdike 
Intelligence Test , and the« Wepman Auditory Discrimination" Test . in May, 
the tests of readiness and intelligence were readministered. 

Analysis of covariance was used in testing for treatment effect, in 
order to compensate for initlial differences. In each instance, the pre- 
test was used as the covariate.* The Wepman„Test was used as ah. did in 
analyzing the data. 
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A significa/)t difference was fn.mH 

ri S ;= - ^^^^ 

No significant differences wf^o . experiment." ^ 

tal and control groups on either of tT ^^e experimen- 

ferenciated with resoect to ^h! V ^ readiness test scores When 
were found to exxst!^'" '° '''P-"^ "o significant di^ffeJences" • 

]^^<^^J^^^^^^^^ experiment we. at an ..ade^e.' 

tory Discrimination Test. ^- '° ^"PP^i^d with the Wepman Audi- 

The findings sucge^t thar ,.1,0 , ' - , 

iniprot^e readiness skills for' training did^^ot significants 
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Behavior and Attitudes 



104. Zion, Jean Raier Gilman. The Coping Responses of Nursery School Chil dren: 

A Social Class, Developmental Compari son^ Columbia Univer>.ity 1964" ' 

152p. 65-14, J19. 

In the recent past a number of studies ui social class and personality 
m the United States have ascribed differences in personality and beha- 
vior to specific child-rearing practices characteristic of ' the 'social ■ 
class groups compared. These studies, generally using school-age chil- 
dren or adults as subjects, tend to overlook the impact, on behavior and ' 
social attitude, of the life situation created by the individual's 
encounter with such secondary institutions of the cluture as schools, 
communication media, and the occupational structure, 'ih' the United States, 
these secondary institutions are geared to a predominantly middle class 
culture, are extensions of a middle class point of view, and are adminis- 
tered by middle class individuals; the relationship of the" lower-class 
. individual to these institutions creates a life situation which is deter- 
mined by his lower status in the stratification system'. By elementary 
school, age or over, class-linked differences in behavior may then more 
accurately be regarded as the individual'^ way of dealing with the spe- 
cific life situation he ^counters at his,' position in the stratification 

reSakties'?n'cL^i^iJ'"^''^""' behavior are to be related to class-linked 
regularities m child-readmg practices, then the effect of -the exposure to these 
secondary institutions of .the culture would have to be ruled out! 

In the'present study, nursery school children belonging to two diffe- 
rent social class groups were compared for the purpose of determining 
whether there are any significant differences in behavior in a population 
which has npt yet been extensively exposed to these middle class secon- 
dary institutions. 

A total of 280 white children, ranging in age from three to "six years, 
m attendance at nursery schools in New Yorlc^ity, served as subjects. 
Four of the schools were designated as Day Care Centers by the New York 
City Department of Welfare; the other three were private' nursery schoels 
Two social class groups were established on the basis of an occupational' 
prestige scale adapted for this purpose. 

An original picture-story test consisting of ten frustrating situations - 
apt to be encountered by urban children of this age was individually ad- 
' ministered. Verbatim responses to the test were classified into four 
major coping response variables: Active Coping, Passive Acceptance, Ag- 
gression and Non-adaptdve responses. - 

Among the youngest children, ranging in age from 36 to 50 months, no 
significant difference was found between the coping responses of Class I 
and Class II. In the two oldest age groups (from 52 to 72 months), mid- 
dle^lass (Class I) children tended more frequently to use substitute 
resources available to them as a means of coping constructively Cclassi- 
fied as Active Coping) with deprivation. In contrast, the more typical 
Active Coping response of the lower class group (Class II) was to attempt 
to alter the source of the deprivation. When no expenditure of money 
was involved. Class JI children substituted with equal frequency. 
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ereSer ^^^W a ^^^^^^^ "^^P^^g style appeared to'be related to the 
greater number of Aggression responses given by the oldest group ffrom 

sio^v J.'^ °^ " A. detailed examination of ?he picture- 

•T"^''"'"^ °^ ^"'^^^ '^^Pi^g Aggression responses reveal el 
poL s fr;rc1aS%f ''^'^^^ percentages of Iggressxon r 

■ T I involving the loss of a toy the 

of^:he\o:rob|::t?''^ '° ^''^ ^^^^-^^^^ repla^^me^^^ 

ve^^Z,l-li^^-''^lt' differences in coping responses were found to be 
very minimai in this age group. Such group differences as did appear, 
i.e m the style of Active Coping response and in the greater nSmbe^ 

fletlir"^°V"?°''''jJ^ g^°"P °f 1°"-^ bias's boys, re 

fleeted social class differences in assumptions about resources available 
in the environment. This divergence in assumptions increased wit^ae 
and exposure to the total life situation determined by socio-economic 
Stt":ys?:r""^'^ ^"^"^ chiM.. specific positiL in the str^Jifi- 

105. "^^^1%' Moss An Attempt to Change .Kindergarten nhn Hr...c Atti'-^ 

tudes of Preiudice To w.rH .h. N..p^n r...^^,. Ifnirn iij, nriQ- liU 
Adviser: Professor Kenneth D. Wann. 67-2804. ^' 

This research was an attempt to study the ways by which attitudes of 

' r~Tral''' ""i^*^^ ^--^'^^-^ - kindergarten cJndren. 

An attempt was also made to determine^if certain materials could be de 

ifeZlLT'l ""''^^^ kindergarten children examine 

prejudice in a way meaningfijl .to their age level and individual needs 
The researcher limited her wol-k to the school room, recognizing Howev;r 
that the homo^ community, and society play important roies S IttUuS 

trNe'gro' mlllTtl '°r'' °" 't' relation^ip of the white'chiJd to 
.tne Negro. Withm the classroom children were encouraged to develon no 

oip^^Lni't'i^es to ^•^^ '^--^ and^'nd ir^r^ 

?^vesiigated th^Ti 1 ^^eir relationships and attitudes toward them, 
iic 5 following m an attempt to 'help the child correct 

JeLs of shfr^rff''''"""- '•^^ "^>^ kindergarten children ?Knk in 
ItTL differences such as good-bad, black-white, hot-cold- • f2) 

S M^r.. i'u"^'"^ °' '•^^ ^^2"° "i^*^ =^"^1 labels such a "dil 

llntenTthll IC ? looking-; and (3) the negative emotional 

TaJed to Jhe' Segro?'°' designations .^^lack" and "brown" assume when re- 

• derla'terclass'' "Z^lt ''T'^'''' ^ ^"^"^^^ integrated' kin- 

aergarten class. The study was conducted over a period of one term 

There were a comparison group and operational groSp, both in the^e 

comunity and both integrated. Experiences in the operational cla^room 

'finite t'eLhT'"'H''"''^^T^" ^^/^^^ Lte^iaL'weie 'addeS 

the teachers and researcher felt they we^e appropriate for the 

pecLl LrLdif "1 r""' '^^^ ''''''' b-J^- P^P^ets df^cussion, ^ 
special art media, and Negro visitors. These special experiences itfere ' 

t"f r^^selrcLr 'T^' 'P^' ''''' ^"^^"'^'"^ ^v TtllZrTll 

Tnlill A I were recorded by the researcher before, 

validate the observations of the researcher. ^P^cified period to 
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For .purposes of further .analy>sis, each child in both groups was- tested 
separately in two pre^tests andrtwo post-tests of ^approximately half 
hour duration. The full signifiynce of the study could be evaluated 
only by taking into account the /interrelationships between the pre-test, 
post-test, and intervening experiences. This included the results from' 
the tests and all the records made by observers connected with the study. 

Results of this study indicated that white children in the operational 
group began to verbally correct their faulty generalizations about the 
Negro. This also applied to the Negro children but to a lesser degree. 
Children in the comparison group, as a group did not evidence such posi- 
tive change. There was also evidence' that special materials and , techni- 
ques helped the children in the operational group to examine their con- 
cepts of difference. 

The researcher concluded that given special experiences conducive 
to looking beliefs and feelings about the Negro, young white children 
could change their negative attitudes of prejudice; 

Davidson, Morris. An Ecological Exploration of Educational Activities 
m a Nursery School" Wayne State University, 1968. 1S9^. Adviser* — 
Jacob S. Kounin. 71-19,148. 

Video-taped record^ were made of certain educational sessions which 
occur routinely in a sub-setting of a university nursery school and are 
taught by teachers-in-training. These, are instructional activities de- 
signed for and carried out with small groups of children, following a 
brief rest-period. They take place ^in a small room' which is set apart 
from the other, play and educational activities -of the. nursery "school. 
Forty-eight of these video-taped sessions were later studied intensively 
by the investigators, using television monitors. Associations were 
-found to exist between types of activities and modes of behavior induced 
within activities, and between modes of behavior and children's levels 
V of task involvement and deviant behavior during the activities . 

The lessons were divided into three classifications: (1) "Listen- 
Look and Talk" lessons, in which children were mainly observers and re- 
quired by the teacher to be only minimally participant; (2) "Concept- 
Builder ' lessons, in which somewhat greater child-participatipn was 
required^ by the teacher, and in which the purpose of the lesson was 
concept-development; and (3) "Make and Do A-go-go'' lessons, in which 
phyi.ical activity of some sort was requisite in the purpose and design 
or the lesson. The kinds' or modes of behavior instigated during intro- 
ductory periods of each lesson were coded for proportions of verbal or 
cognitive behaviors and for physical activity level. 

Children's task -involvement was rated as either appropriate or inappro- 
priate in relat-Lon to the lesson in progress. A count was made of deviant 
behaviors, defined as those behaviors which interfered with another 
child's appropriate task -involvement or with the teacher's presentation 
of the lesson. 

The activity-typ classifications were found to be significantly asso- 
ciated with the modes of behavior which were generated .within each classi- 
fication, but not with levels of appropriate involvement or devis^nt be- 
haviors. Modes of behavior instigated in the different types of lesson 
activities, however, were found to be significantly associated with levels 
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of appropriate involvement and deviant behavior. Physically-passive 
TZllT l highly active locon«tor^?^e essons 

tended to be associated with low levels of appropriate involveLni and 
high levels of deviancy. Moderate levels of physical activity com- 
■ demand for cognitive involvement by the child n jhe type 

and level of his activity, tended to be associated with very high leveS 
of appropriate task- involvement and very low levels of deviant behavior 
Materials introduced by the teachers as adjuncts or props to lea^Ji^e 
activities were rated as to- their conducive or coercive power towS^a^^ 
propriate or inappropriate behavior within the specific settings ^t^ 
was found that higher ratings of Rrops, as conducive to apSopS ate be- 
haviors were significantly associated with appropriate tasJ-Kvement ' 
and with low rates of deviant behavior. involvement 

Behavior-data differentiated l,y sex indicate that girls', tended overall 
to be ^11 ^^PP^°PJ^arely task-involved than boys, and'that boys tended 
lev^^ nf ^-=P«"^lly those sessions which included- higher 

• 1^1/. f activity and less demand for cognitive involvemint 

The data also suggest that sharp imbalance in the proportion of boys 
ZL!r ^''^'r' '^"^"2. may trigger inappropriate and deviant 

behaviors m the members of- that sex group which is L the minority 
effin.-^"^''? ' findings indicate that the creation of an optimally 
' .Ji^n.n """"f ecology at the nursery-school level demands thought- 

wiihii^t i''^" P'^r'"' ^""^"2 ""'^ selection of the objects^" 

withm It. Careful pre-planning of educational activities is essential 

til. !nH maintenance of age-appropriate cognitive stimula- 
tion and age/sex-appropriate activity levels. ' l uia 

''!!i!^'-.^r.?iy''- ^ °^ ^^^"^^^ of a Formal- Pre-Kinder- ' 

L .1 „ u P "'^"^ ^ ° " Adjustment of Children Enroll -idlTX T.a..i ar 

PrnfS f "^-"xf "^^ University of Iowa, 1968. 8Qp. Adviser: " 
Professor Jerry N. Kuhn. 69-8823. § 

it ^P^m^r.-°5-^^^ increased interest-in the education ofthe young child 
ialue ?o chnn"""' determine if a pre-kinde|garten experience is of . 
value to children m their later adjustment to the kindergarten If we 
are to ask for increased financial support from various governing bodies 
It would seem important to establish the effect of a pre-kinSrten 

ch'ildie'n-Lo;; f ^l'^— ^^^^Idren from disadvLtaged hoL but 
Children from average and above average hom°s 

The purpose of this study was to determine'the effects of a pre-kin- 
in f'r g'lL'^SidSL;? behavior and performknce of childreS LoUed 
u^f! kindergarten program. The study was designed to ascertain 

kSder^arten" T'lt' 7'"' "^^"^ "'^^ -JeriJg 

!nf ^ If there was an advantage, did this advancage persist at 

mJ^Lts i. .^Jnr ^"^'^^ kindergarten? . The Ljor deter- 

raSnL Sv nare.;. f °^ pre-kindergarten experience were 

ratings by parents and teachers as to their view of children who have 

T-.^/""^ ^ pre-kindergart^n experience and selJ-ratings 

by the children involved. citings 

of J^^rthe;^^^'?' conducted in the kindergarten of the Universit> School 
of Northern Illmoxs University and kindergartens in the DeKalb Public 
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Schools. After initial testing on the primary form of the California 
Test of Mental Maturity in September, matcjied pairs of children were cho- 
sen based on MA and chronological age. There were twenty pairs of boys 
and eighteen pairs of girls--one .member of each pair havih^ had a pre- 
kindergarten experience^ and one member not having had such an experience. 
The children all came from upper-middle and middle class homes as deter^ 
mined an the Havighurst soci^o- economic ratio. 

Along with the mental maturity test in September, each child was given 
the California Test of Personality,, primary form. The parents and tea- 
chers of the children were asked to rate each* child on a rating form de-' 
vised by the writer, this rating, form covered five major areas of adjust- " 
ment to kindergarten-asocial, intellectual; emocionai, interests, and 
skills. Descriptive terms were used for the five arjeas, later numerical 
values were assigned for the purpose pf stati$tical analysis. 

The possible 'scores on the rating scale ranged from a maximum of five 
to a minimum of one. The same tests and rating fogrm were used in Septem- 
ber and in May. 

The t-test,was used to compare the scores of the children and the pa- 
rent and teacher ratings. 

Conclusions , ' - 

Childrer who have had a pre-kindergajten experience do not have an 
initial advantage over children who have not '^had such an experience upon 
entering regular kindergarten • Since there was no initial advantage it 
would follow that no advantage persisted at the end of a year's atten- 
dance in kindergarten • This proved to be the case. 

Children who have^had a pre-kindergarten experience do not view 
themselves differently than those who have not. This was concluded on 
the basis of results obtained on the personality test. 

Kindergarten teachers, when rating the children in September and in 
May, tended to rate the children who had had a pre-kindergarten experience 
higher than those who had not but the expressed difference was very mi- 
nimal and could be due to chance. Therefore, it was concluded that kin- 
dergarten teachers do not consider children who have attended a preschool 
more mature in the five areas rated. 

Parents, when rating their children in both "September and May, evidenc- 
ed a slight tendency to rate those who had not attended a pjfe-kindergar- 
ten higher than those who had. Based on the analysis it, was concluded 
that parents do not consider children who have had a pre-kindergarten 
experience more mature than those who have not had such an experience. 

The results obtained from children, teachers and parents indicate 
that attendance .in a four -year-old nursery or kindergarten classroom' 
for the type of children dealt with in this study does not result in a 
significant difference on any of the measures utilized. 

108. Donahue, Elayne Meyer. A Study of the Preference of Negro and" White 
Kindergarten Children for Picture Book Stories Ifliich Feature Negro and 
White Story->Characters . University of Colorado, 1969. 136p. Adviser: 
Associate Professor Virginia Westerberg. 70-5838. 

The pui-pose of th^^s s,tudy was to compare the responses of Negro and 
white kindergarten bqys and Negro and white kindergarten girls to pic- 
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ture books stories which were read' to them by the investigator. The 
nine intact classrooms used in this study wej;^ selected because they had 
an enrollment that was either predominantly Negro or white. 
Four book^ were used in this study. The two books featuring Negro 
characters were drawn randomly from a book list of Negro literature suita- 
ble for kindergarten children. The two book^ which depicted White cha- 
racters were selected by the investigator because they had themes simi- 
lar to the Negro books. 

Each of the selected books was reproduced in two experimental repro- 
ductions. In one, the race of the story characters was kept the same <> 
as in the original edition. In the other,, the race of the story charac- 
ters was changed to that of the opposite race. Therefore, differences' 
between the two experimental reproductions of each book were the skin 
color of the characters' and where necessary, an altered hair style. The ' 
sets of books were prepared and each set was read to approximately half 
of the Negro and half of the whit^ students. The principal investigator 
read one story each day to each of the classes. There was no discussion 
about the story. Immediately following each story presentation, the in- 
vestigator administered a pictorial questionnaire which was used to eva- 
luate the students' liking of the story and its main character. On the 
fifth day each student was asked to rank the four books iA order of pre- 
ference. The individual interviews were conducted by the principal 
investigator or a person trained by the principal investigator/ 
A 2x2x2 (sex by set by race) analysis of variance was used to. analyze 
the data from the questionnaires and preference rankings. The results 
showed that there.^was no significant difference between the preferences 
^of Negro and white kindergarten boys and Negro and white kindergarten 
girls for picture books which featured Negro and white story characters. 

Flynn, Timothy Michael. Traits Related to Achievement Motivation in Mi- 

grant Preschool Children . The Florida State llnwfir<;ifv, iQvn, 1060^^ 

71-18,359. ^ , ' ^ ' 

This study was designed to determine whether motor iniibition, self- 
control, relationship with achievement model, . dependency, self -concept', 
delay of gratification, and risk taking const'itue an achievement moti- 
vation construct for migrant preschool children. 

The basis for the study was the construct of achievement motivation 
developed by McClelland and his associates (1953). The theory postulates 
that the achievement motive is a learned expectation that under certain 
conditions achievement oriented responses will be reinforced. The theory 
also describes individuals who possess achievement motivation in .terms 
of certain traits conducive to achievement, including those listed abovQ. 
The sample used in this study consisted of 95 male and 100 female 
.children between the ages of three years, nine months (3-9), and four 
years, nine months (4-9). .These children we.re attending programs of com- 
pensatory pre-school education in two south Florida cojonties,? ,The great 
majority of the children in the study were Neg:ro, w'ith orily'eight white 



Two methods of measurement were used: (1) individual tests which wero 
adjninistered by psychometrists , and (2) teachers' and aides,' observations 
recorded on the Pre-Kindergarten Scale. A convergent discriminant vali- 
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dation procedure was used to provide evidence of the validity of the 
four traits; (cognition, self-control, relationship witti achievement 
model, and dependency) which were established from the Pre-Kindergarten 
Scale through factor analysis. According to this technique, convergent 
validity ranged from .53 to ,28, while divergent validity ranged from 
. .00 to .38, 

Multiple linear i egression analysis was used to examine the relation- 
ship between the seven motivational traits and the achievement measure, 
the Cooperative Preschool Inventory, Separate analyses were cphducte.d 
for the boys and the girls, with the possibility of a curvilinear rela- 
tionship tested for, each trait. 

The analysis of the data was based on the assumption of an additive ' 
relationship between motivation and cognition in -predicting achievement. 
After removal of the achievement variance due to cognition, the remaining 
prediction of achievement over that accounted for by cognition was con- 
strued as support for the inclusion of that trait as a component of the 
kchievement motivation constlrutt. The additive nature of the relation- 
ship was examined in two models. The first model tested the first con- 
sequence of the research hypothesis, which stated that. if the seven 
traits constitute the achievement motivation construct in migrant chil- 
dren each trait will independently predict the child's level of achieve- 
ment when acting in the presence of cognition, ^ 

The results indicated that for the girls the traits self-concept anci 
risk taking satisfied this criterion. For the boys, the traits self-con- 
6 cept, motor inhibition, self control, and delay of gratification accounted 
for a significant percentage of the variance. 

The second consequence of the research hypothesis stated that if the 
research hypothesis is correct, then each trait, in the presence of the 
remaining six motivational traits and cogpitibn, will independently pre- 
dict achievement,* The same traits that satisfied consequence one (for 
both the boys and the girls) also satisfied tlie criterion for consequence 
two of the research hypothesis. 

The results' of the study support the research procedure of performing 
separate analysis for each sex. This ^research indicates that many of 
the same .traits th^t predict achievement for middle class males also . 
predict achievement for migrant preschool males, and therefore provides 
support for use of McClelland 's et al, (1953) construct of achieven^ent 
motivation with a disadvantaged preschool male population, ^ 

110, Inwood', Barbara Hawkes, A Study of the Effect of the Supplementary Kin- 
dergarten Intervention Program on Subsequent Development of a Group of 
High Ability Disadvantaged Children, The University of Michigan, 1970, 
152p, Adviser: Lowell W, Beach, 71-15,185, 

The primary purpose of this study was to determine the effect of the . 
Supplementary Kindergarten Intervention Program (Skip) on the subsequent 
achievement, classroom behavior, and self-concept -of the subjects. 

The Skip Program, an intervention program for high ability difad- 
vantaged kindergarten children conducted during the school years 1967-^ 
, 68, 1968-69 in Ypsilanti, Michigan Public Schools, was generally success- 
ful in the attempt to stabilize or augment the gains made by the parti- 
cipants following a preschool experience. This study was designed to 
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determiW the long range effects on the subjects now enrolled in the 
first and second grades, ' 

The subjects identified on selective criteria as disadvantaged high 
ability were randomly assigned to either one of the two experimental 
treatment groups or to the control group • In addition to the regular 
public school kindergarten experience, the subjects in the two experi- 
mental groups received an additional half day experience based on Pia- 
get's philosophy of intellectual development. Experimental Group I 
also included the home couns,elirtg component^ The control *groii^ subjects 
attended only the public school kindergarten sessiojhs in their bWn 
school neighborhood, \' ' . 

Sixty-five of the original 72 Skip subjects -who were still in the Ypsi- 
lanti or neighboring school districts were involved in this study. 

Achievement was measured by the Stanford Achievement Test, Primary 
Battery 1, Form W and X. Classroom behavior was measured by the 
Pupil Behavior Inventory. The Early Elementary Form of the Self -Con- 
cept and Motivation Inventory was used as the measure for self-concept. 

The results of the study show that there were no significant differences 
between either of the experimental- and the control groups, in academic 
achievement, classroom behavior, and self concept at the end of the 
first and second grade in public school. All three .groups began to show 
an achievement lag at the end of first grade which became more appa- 
rent at the end of the second grade. The teachers viewed the high abi- 
lity disadvantaged subjects on behavior in the top half of the range 
from average to well behaved in the classroom. The total group also 
scored on the positive end of the self-concept scale of average to high*^,. 
^ Significant diffjerences for sex, race, and sex-race ^inter-action-were^ 
found in various subsections of the instruments used in the testing of 
the hypotheses. However, these findings did ijot suggest any conclusive 
trends or generalizations. 

The result^ of this study are consistent with many previous research 
findings that gains can be achieved by the subjects through preschool 
*and kindergarten intervention programs, but, after first or second 
grade in public school without enrichment experiences the experimental 
groups are no longer distinguishable from the control group, 

McAdoo, John Lewis, An Exploratory Study of Racial Attitude Change 

in Black Preschool Children Using Differential Treatments. The Univer- 

sity of Michigan, 1970, . 96p, Adviser: Percy Bates, 71-4678, 

3 

This study examined the effects of positive and negative reinforcement 
and a Black consciousness curriculum on the racial attitudes of Black 
preschool children. Sixty-five lower socio-economic Black preschool 
children ages 3,5 to 5,5 were selected to participate in this study. 
The subjects came f^rom three different integrated nursery schools loca- 
ted in Ann Arbor, Dearborn Heights, and Ypsilanti, Michigan, 

Each subject was given the racial attitude and sex role measure (Wil- 
liams and Roberson, 1967) , ^d the racial preference test (Asher and 
Allen, 1969) as pre-and posttests. The experimental groups received 
different treatments over .a six-week period. The experiment was designed 
to last eight weeks from the beginning of pretesting to the posttesting. 

The testing was done by two male and two female Black graduate students 
enrolled in the University of Michigan. An attempt was made to balance 
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the possible influence of race, sex, arid experimenter bias of the 
testers., Two Black undergraduate students (one male arid one female) 
administered the behavior modification materials to the PR and NR groups 
Six Black female undergraduates were chosen as teacher aides for the 
BC group. . ' - 

The hypotheses were: 

Hypothesis One. There will be no significant difference in posttest 
racial attitude mean scores when adjustments are made for pretest mean 
racial attitude scores, in the three treatment groups. 
- Hypothesis Two . There will be no significant sex differences iii the- 
posttest mean racial attitude score when adjusted for differences in 
the pretest racial attitude score. 

hypothesis Three . There will be no significant effect of family sta- 
tus differences in the posttest mean racial attitude score when adjusted 
for. differences in pretest mean, racial attitude score. 

Findings were that racial attitudes can be cTianged in both a positive 
and negative direction. The results supported Williams and Edwards 
(1967) in finding negative reinforcement to cause greater changes than 
positive reinforcement andjj|lack consciousness curriculum. No sex dif- 
ferences were found. Ther&.was no difference in change scores for sub- 
jects^ coming from intact anti those from nonintact homes. 

The racial attitudes of the subjects in this study were found to be 
more positive towards their own ethnic identity than McAdoo's (1970) 
and Williams>and Edwards (1969) studies. The subjects from this study 
chose to play with the brown do li. more frequently on the racial prefe- 
rence test than either in the Clark and Clark (1939) , or the Asher and 
Allen (1969) study. Thus, results may indicate a possible shift in the 
Black child's feelings" for his own ethnic group. 

n 

112. Richards, Herbert Charles. Socialization Dimensions Among Five-Year- ■ 
Old Slum Children. Emory University, 1970. 122p. 70-21,932" 

Data were gathered over a\ year period on more than 300 black and' 
white five-year-olds attending EIP and Title I prekindergar.tens in poor, 
urban neighborhoods of Atlanta, Georgia. From these data a correlation 
matrix was generated ' and factor analyzed. S factors emerged and were 
replicated statistically: (a) verbal facility; (b) coping with anxrety 
by withdrawal; (c) coping with anxiety by aggression; (d) alienation; 
(e) biological sex. For both boys and girls, the variable clusters as- 
sociated with (a) and (b) were negatively correlated. The variable clus- 
ters-associated with(a) and (c) were correlated only for girls. The 
results were interpreted to mean that coping by withdrawal indicates 
personality maladjustment and interferes with verbal facility. Coping 
by aggression does not interfere with verbal facility. Because it is 
socially unacceptable for girls to cope by aggression, girls with high 
verbal facility choose other means of coping with their anxiety. 

113. Rentfrdw, Robert Keith. Concomitants of School Achievement in Disadvan- 
taged Children. The University of Michigan, 1970. 89p'. Adviser: Per 
cy B-ates. 70-21,767. 

Massive preschool education programs for disadvantaged children have 
been in operation for almost a decade. Many research studies have re- 
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ported salutary effects as a result of preschool attendance in terms * 
of accelerated intellectual and social development. Few studies have 
followed the pre-school attendants into the elementary school to ob- 
serve whether the effects have permanence. This study reports on the 
follow-up of children from the Perry Preschool Project, which has main- 
tained a longitudinal interest in the children. 

This study investigated the present status of a group of disadvantaged 
black children, who had experienced a structured preschool experience; 
on measures of personality and cognitive functioning. These children' 
are now in the 2nd, 4th aha 6th graces. Two control groups, matched 
on age and sex, were likewise investigated with the same techniques. 
One group was matched with the preschool group at the time the former 
group entered preschool. The other-^roup consisted of advantaged, white; 
middle-class children. 

Previous longitudinal research on the Perry' Preschool children indi- 
cated that the preschool participants maintained a superiority on school 
achievement measures after their initial superiority in intellectual 
functioning XIQ) had dissipated. This study investigated the question • 
df what differences in personality, cognitive" functioning and s chool 
attitudes might concur with this elevated school achievement perfor- 
mance. Hypotheses were generated which predicted more optimal per- 
sonality functioning in children who had attended the Perry Preschool. 
The specific personality c nstructs selected for investigation were 
school anxiety, conceptual tempo (reflection-impulsivity) ,. locus of con- 
trol,, school attitudes and future aspirations. 

The results indicated that the children' who attended preschool did 
function differently than the matched disadvantaged children on some 
of-the measures. The preschool attendants were less anxious about school, 
preferri ^ academic activities more, and showed a greater desirfe to go 
to college. Step-wise regression analysis indicated that locus of con- 
trol was the strongest of the personality measures in predicting school 
achievement test performapce across the groups. Comparison' of the corre- 
lations across the groups on the personality and intellectual measures 
indicated that the preschool attendants looked more like the advantaged 
children than did the preschool control children. The' result^ also in- 
dicate that th^ disadvantaged girl performs better on standard measures 
of intellectual development and school achievement than boys. This sex 
effect is most_ pronounced for the disadvantaged girls w^o attended pre- 
school. 

These findings provide minimal evidence for a generalized effect on the 
personality development of the disadvantaged child as a function of having 
attended a structured preschool. Preschool programs which promote cog- 
nitive-intellectual growth do not have an obvious effect on the disad- 
vantaged child's personality development. Future studies must investi- i 
gate further the complex interaction between cognitive -and personality 
dimensions in the development of the disadvantaged child., 

114. Venn, Jerry Rodger. The Vicarious Conditioning of Emotional Responses 

in Nursery School Children. University of Virginia, 1970. 6lp. 71-6707. 

Nursery school children weie shown films in which a model manifested 
either fear responses or positive emotional responses 

to a neutral stimulus. The purpose of the films was 
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to. vicariously -condition .eitherfear or positive emotional responses 
in the children. The -measure of vicarious conditioning- was the children 
rate of response to the conditioned stimulus and a control stimulus in 
ehinrthe^fil^ which- the children were placea after wat- ' 

In Experiyients 1 and 2, fear responses were vicariously' conditioned. 
After watching ^the fear film, the children showed a lower rate of ope-' 
■ ''^''^^ ^f^"" stimulus. However, this efiect was relative- 

ly short-term and easily neutralized by. instructional land reinforcement 
conditions. In Experiments . 3 and 4, positive emotional responses were • 
TrZT J conditioned. After watching^ the positive film, the children 
• showed a higher rate of operant' response to'the -positive emotional sti- 
mulus. Again, however, the effect was short- tebi. and easily neutralized 

The experiments . show that human operant responses can be affected by " 
both vicarious fear conditioning .and vicarious positive emotional' con- 
^JL'T'I!^* However, the filnis and procedures used in the present stu-" . 
behaviol'^- -^^^ : 'P-'^"^'" effects -on thfe childfe'n's operant 

-• "^'^y- The Impact of Three Preschool Interventfcn 'Prog raii,^ 



Considerable concern has been exp.^essed regarding effects-of highly 
structured, academically oriented p^school intervention- programs on ' 
children's personality development. The purpose of this study was to - 
detemine whether the type of preschool program in which children par- 
ticipated as four and five year-olds affected their scores on' selected 
nf measures at the end of the second grade. The Ss consisted 

of 58 disadvantaged children from three kfferept preschool intervention 
programs developed at the Institute for Research on Exceptional ChuS^e^ 
^Lh'- rr'^'L^f -Th- three Warns ia which ,the Ss haS 

251 ^iel n'" '''v' """^ t t'-ditionalX nursery school program (N= 
25) , the Karnes Amerliorative Program (N-24)\ highly structured with ' 

Bereiter-Engelmann (B-^E) Direct Verbal Program ' 
CN=9), highly structured with a tightly sequenced academic orientation. 
The personality measures administered at the end of the second grade 
iV^nll^ The Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Qeustion- 

naire (lAR) ; the Test Anxiety Sclaie for Children (TASC) ; and the Self- ' 
Esteem Inventory (SEI) . i. j , aim zne aeir 

Thirty-eight Champaign-Urbana second grade pupils (referred to as 
Controls m this study) who had not participated in the intervention 
programs were also given in the personality measures. The nine B-E Ss 

Till r^ll t "'^•'^ the Karnes, nine from the Traditional and 

nine Controls on sex, IQ and race. 

,.^^11^ indicated no significant differences existed among the four 

JontS?"^'^ questionnaire, a measure .of internal vs exter- 

nal control of reinforcement. Analysis of data on total groups, however^ 
revealed significantly higher scores for the Control Ss, indicating the^ 
acknowledged more responsibility for their academic successes than chil- 
dren from the intervention groups. 
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.^L"^"; '""^ differences were found on the TASC among the four mat- 

of the B E I fo'ha'^e ' significant tendLcy 

trainina fn f I tlT ^"""'^^^^ "'^^^ suggests that two years of 

training m a tightly sequenced and academically oriented preschool nro 

groSs'l^'^Ll5ffTr' ^"""'^ "^^her the matched or total 

Sgnifici^t 4 ^^"'^^"^>^' though,, again not 

sxgniticant. .>as for the B-E ss to report themselves as having high es- 

«n"S significant differences were found', no claim 

-^A tVl 'i^' °^ P^°8ram in which the Ss participated aLc- 

Zt^ . performance on the personality measures u^ed ih tMs study 

dedT;Jis°st.Z '•^"^^ '>T'^^ °^ intervention pSgra^slnClu- 




nl h,^^?^°'! Of this Study was to determine whether negative attitudes 
of black and white kindergarten children toward blacks coil a be ^Jdl ^ 
fied by hearing selected children's stories that portray b acks' ?J a" 
thriut :crtT;h ^ ''^^^'^^P^^ose was to examine the iLJon es of 

?o dS'rmine- ?f eftL '""^j'^' '"^^="^^"8 instrument 

Mack bSs ^""""P subjects gave evidence of an anti- 

of subjects '^ tJ^^i: ""^ differences -between the two groups 

ot subjects m their responses to the- racial attitude stories 

tl L^^nf '^^J-^^ ^'"^^"^^ administered individually 

If tttK l^t P"°^ ^° ^he experimental procedure. Pretesting 

of the subjects Legan October 26 and ended Octobe'r 28. ?he experimeJ- 

Ttntrfl ''\'''^^y b^g^" November 2 and lasted th;ough DecemberJl 
a total of 6 weeks. One black kindergarten group and Twhite kinder^^; 
ten group were selected as experimental groups A black ki-nL^io^f^ 
groul, and a white kindergarteS group screed as control grSiJs'" 

trae:d\';:ck iTl't' ^iJ^-^^Phi-. ss children^rsforiL%hat por- 
^^r^iJif favorable manner were selected to be read to the ex- 

•perimental groups. Each day-jfor 6 weeks dufing the storv neriod th! 

Chi-square statistical treatment of the data determined that- fn Black 
kindergarten subjfects responded to the racial attitude storied oTthe 
measuring instrument by selecting pictures of white figures wtSposi- 
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.tive evaluative adjectives and pictures of black figures with nCEative ' • 
evaluative adjectives. The frequency and proportioJ of the responses 

'^^"'^rsa^en subjects indicated I positive orientation to - 
cial gjoup ^""""P * "'^^^''^'^ evalration of their o^n ra^ 

JMlJ';S!«n"-''''*^"'''" responded to the racial attitude stories 

of the measuring instrument by selecting pictures of. white figures with 
positive eva uative idjectives and pictures of black figut/s new- 

eror?L"s?:hite'':h1}r" •'^^ '^r^'^^' regon. 
-Jh^ir **hite children indicated a strong positive response toward 

f-''!;^ * ^^^'-ation of the black ethnic group. 

^rl^^A J^"'^''^g«^en/"bjects were significantly moje white group ori- 
ented and biased toward blacks ,than were the black kindergarterf subjeSs 
An analysis of covariance statistical' treat«,ent was used to determine ' 
jfusJoTonh.T ^he adjusted group means at th^ con- 

elusion of the 6 week story-reading experiment. The .OS level of con- 
fidence was accepted as the level of significance. The F test of adjus- 
ted group means led to the conclusion that hearing stories that port Jay 
W A- f -"^^ner is not by itself a rtJrhod thati is sSfficiek 

"b^Ss^otrS:."^^^^ "^^^"'i- °^ white\inderg^artr 
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li7c Aiobrose, Paul Boyd* A Study of Selected Pre-Kindergarten Programs 

for Culturally Disadvantaged Children. . Michigan State University 1966 
282p. 6^^' 1^3, 101. 

Tlie purpose of this study was to develop a set of guidelines and pri- 
orities for the establishmeht and improvement of compensatory pre-school 
programs in the public school. It attempts to provide guides to the 
development of a sound statement of philosophy and, purpose, the instruc- 
tional program, staff need3, the home-school relationship*, and the or- 
ganisational needs of the program. 

To accomplish the stateii purpose of the study, a thorough review of 
the literature vas conducted to extract the philosophy and principles 
behind the pre-sdiool experience for culturally deprived children, and 
to identify the problems which necessitated this intervention. From 
the review of the literature an interview guide was prepared and four- 
teen selected pioneer programs were visited to determine what was biing 
done in these program^ and the rationale behind these practices, it 
vas also detemined what the interviewees considered to be optimuir 

From the results of the review^ of the literature^ and the interviews, 
a list of eighty statements were drawn up and submitted -to a panel of <. ^ 
experts in the field of compensatory education .and. cultural deprivation. 
The panel of experts consisted of people who are involved in the deve- 
lopment of theory in this field and people who are involved in the ac- 
tual administration and supervision of the pre-school programs ♦ 

The Kiajor findings in the sznAy caai be summed up- as foaiows: 

Philosophy: 

1. The/e is near unanimous agreement that "The probability of the full 
deveiop^ent of the culturally deprived child's potential is greatly 
reduce^ without some form of eai^iy intervention." The maximum develop- 
ment of the child's potential is the aim and purpose of the public schools, th 
ford sosse form of early intervention is indicated in the public schools. 

2, ^ The philosophy for the public pre-schorl program for culturally 
disadvantaged children is well defined and well agreed upon. IVhile 
the cotaplete statement of philosophy cannot be presented here, it is 
based on :hc concept that education of the child is the joint responsi- 
bility of the home, the school and the community. Education is the re- 
sult of the experiences v?hich the child is provided by these agencies ,-- 
^d the failure of one of these agencies to fulfill its responsibility 

. indicates "that the others must assume a greater share of the responsi- 
bility. This would mean the provision of a pre-school enrichment pro- 
gran for the culturally disadvantaged child. 
Purposes : 

The purposes 'of the pre-school enrichment program fall into two cate- 
gories,, the development of skills and facilities for learning and so- - 
cia^ adjusi^cnt, and the development of attitudes which will be condu- 
cive to leanting task and the serial adjustment of the child. Among 
the skills aad facilities which should be developed by the pre-school' 
program arc, (1) an efficient cognitive' structure, {2) an improved lan- 
guage function, (3) improved perceptual skills, '(4) and'-an enriched 
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and meaningful experiential background. Among the attitudes to be 
developed in the child are (1) a positive attitude about himself, (2) 
a positive attitude about the school and learning, (3) a positive atti- 
tude about his family and environment. 
Instructional program: 

The basic goals of the instructional ptogram are (1) to develop a po- 
sitive self concept, (2) to develop the language ability, (3) to deve- ' 
lop perceptual discrimination, (4) to develop learning concepts, (5) 
to develop a broadened breadth and meaning of experientiential back- 
ground, (6) to develop a positive identification with the school, and 
(7) to develop values which are congruent with the expectations of the 
school. These goals should be achieved through the provision of oppor- 
tunities for the child to have experiences which will promote and de- 
velop these functions. The emphasis must be on the child's having ex- 
periences, rather than on a form -of instruction. 

Instructional Staff: 

The program should" provide for a well trained and understanding staff. 
It should have at least two teachers for a group of fifteen or less chil- 
dren, and at least one of these teachers should be fully certified or 
certifiable, preferably in early childhood or primary education. The 
staffing should also provide for services o£ auxiliary personnel such 
-as nurses, dental technicians, social workers, and diagnosticians. 

Home -School Relations: 

There should be established a planned program for developing the 
home-school relationships. This program should be based on meeting the 
needs of the parents, and helping the parents to meet the needs of the 
children. There should be provisions in the program for released time 
for the staff to carry out this function. 
Organization: • ' ^ • 

The organizational plan should provide for a method of selection of 
the children based on the needs of the children, and the ability of the 
program to meet these needs. The program should be in session for at 
least four half days per .week for a single group of children. It should 
preferably be in session for the e-.tire school year for one group of 
children. 

In addition to these findings, the implications of the findings and 
recommendations for further research were presented. The major impli- 
cation of the s$udy, outside of the illustration of the need for such 
a program in the public schools-, was that a close look at the programs 
provided for the children in elementary school neeris to bs taken, and 
the school must assume the leadership in strengthening the home-school 
relationship in the culturally deprived communities, to aid them to 
assume their share of the responsibility for the education of the chil- 
dren. 

Daugherty, Marilyn Walker. An Investigation of the Relationship Between 
Maternal Expectations and ClFssroom Behavior of Preschool Children. Wayne 
State University, 196S. 121p. Adviser: Juanita Collier. 71-19,147. 

The problem was to investigate the relationship between maternal atti- 
tudes reflected by the dimensions of "pushing" (activity-inducing) and 
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P^^^^Sf n°" f^^'^epe^'ience-granting) as measured by Irving Torgoff 's 
Parental Developmental Timetable and childrens' classroom behaSor as 

^SJoTllypo^J^:^:^^'"^-^^^^ ^^^^^"^-^ social Competency^cS::^"^ 
Significant relationships will be found between maternal ex 
pectancies in the dimensions of "pushing" and "letting go" Ld the 
varxous levels of social competency of Children at JL' presc'ooJ''^ 

f-iinor Hypotheses: 

nn™.,!/^^"^^i''^^' relationship will be found between high social 
con^etency of children and their mothers' responses indicating a 
pattern of late "pushing" and early "letting go." '"'"""'^"^ a 

inTi^XrC^^aV^rrtl^ tf JivTyil^s' V ^^^^^ 

^y^disaS*^^ n ^t'^- -^^ec's'a^: L^^^ider T^^S^. 

Jareit p'"' '"""''^'^ ^^e Detroit' Preschool cSi 5 Ld 

w !i Project. Most of the research population was Neero 

Social competency scores for,children were derived from teacher K 

sponses to the Levine-Elzey Preschool Social Competency Scale Mothers' 

Cental SS^M^ responses to items included on the Parental Develop- 
^ Timetable. Expectations for boys and for eirls were felirii-pS 
nl L eTt'o'thr:?- M ^-^°^P-ture'vocabulaJy^^^i:nt:^; wl^? l':. 

^ence on ^ • ""^"u'" ""^^"^ '° ^^^^"^ ^^e influence of intelli- 
gence on the major variables under consideration. 

In order to investigate the validity of the major hypothesis the two 
Sh'Jh Si!?"'^' ^^-^-s^or^s for bJth boys and girl? ^e^^^^r^e aJrd 
ni.Vn^Jn competency, chronological ages, and mental ages of the 

to pushing" them or ['letting go" of them 

J^l°nn^Lr investigate the validity of the minor hypotheses, the so- 
cial competency scores, were treated in a two-way analysis of variance 

te JS/':^^;" ;r '"^^^ "^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^e'four possiMe ."iSing- 
be^!e^? ?h ^^^^-^^ t° earliness and lateness. The differences 

foTsignm^^^^ "^^^ ^'^^^ ^"^^-^^'^ ^° ^he Neuman-Keuls 

The major hypothesis of the study was supported, the minor hypotheses 
were not substantiated. Specifically, the findings indi'cSe: 

of air / ^^g"^^^'^^^ relationship between the social competency 
of girls and their mothers' expectation for "pushing" (A relation 

taSonl:rMi!°"^' ^^^^^^^ °^ 2-1^ ^'eir mothers' exp 
tation for 'letting go" which approached significance.) ^ 

.nH ^^Snificant relation '-ip between the mental ages of girls 

and their mothers' expectation ror "pushing " ^ 
anHfihl-^ significant relationship between ihe mental ages of girls 
and I their mothers' expectations for "letting go," 
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(4j A $ignificant relationship between the chronological ages 
of girls and their social competency. 

(5) No significant relationships between the dimensions given 
above (specified for boys instead of girls) for th^ subsample of 
boys. ^ \ 



' petency significantly related to both "pushing" and "letting go," 

(7) In the total sample, social competency significantly rela- 
ted to chronological age, and 

(8) In the total sample, mental age (DAP scores) significantly, 
related -ta^matemal expectations for "letting go," 

(9) No sex differences in chronological age, mental age, so- 
cial competency, or expectations from mothers. 



119. Dover, Bennie James. A F6lj.ow-Ufi Study^of Preschool and Non-Presch6lbl 
Pupils in Five High Priority Schools. University of Maryland, 1970. 
ISOp. Adviser: Dr. Leo W\ O'Neill, Jr. ' 71-4045. 



The purpose of this study was to make a descriptive comparison of two 
groups of pupils whi attended or did not attend a Title I preschool rlea- 
diness program in 1966. The main concern was to find out who these pu- 
pils were in terms of various demographic and personal factors as well 
as to compare their school performance from the time they entered school 
as first-graders, through the first semester of their third year of 
schooling. 

A comprehensive review of the literature was conducted by the writer 
in search of studies wijth particular relevance to the present study. 
The findings from the literature reviewed helped to form the rationale 
for this study. 

The subjects in this study were 279 Negro pupils of a- South Carolina 
school district. The data on these subjects came from school records 
and from questionnaires completed by subjects' teachers. The data were 
divided iuco two categories. One category included items of information 
such as the pupil's sex, chronological age, occupation of parents, edu- 
cational background of parents, number and position of older siblings 
in the family, and annual family income. The other category included 
such items of information as reading readiness and reading achievement 
test scores, intelligence test scores, record of schpol** afttendance, re- 
cord of compensatory reading participation, and record of promotions 
and retentions. 

Percentage, mean, and standard deviation were the statistical measures 
used in the calculation and treatment of the raw data. Special formu- 
las were used to determine "large differences" between groups of sub- 
jects. 

The following findings indicate some areas or factors which may be exa- 
mined in other populations which had the opportunity to participate in 
a similar Title I preschool program: 

1. The first-grade beginners in this study were not essentially diffe- 
rent in regard to residential location, sex, and chronological age. 

2. The first-grade beginners in this study evidenced important diffe- 
rences in regard to their family backgrounds which seemed related 



(6) In the total 
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^L^ ^'Ln^ i '"u^^f • ^^^^^r^ce points to the conclusion 

that parents of a higher economic and occupational level will de- 
monstrate more interest in the education of their children than 
parents at a lower economic, and occupational level 
3. The evidence in this study tended to indicate a positive relation- 
ship between preschool attendance and reading readiness- for boys 

4 T^! : / ^ relationship to reading readiness for girls. 
The evidence derwed from scores on reading tests administered at 

JllLn"l°' f'""^^ ^^^"^ °^ schooling showed no differences be- 
tween the preschool and non-preschool subjects 

At the end of the second year the reading test scores for the two 

SS' r'^'/'r'^^.^"' " '^^2" percentage of preschoolers were 
administered ^the higher-level reading test. Thus, the performance 

lUlnuT f°-P' T ^'^'^^'^^ at the endjof the second yeTS 

5 • ?^e ei dfn^%PT?°°^-^^°"P ^ ^^^^^"^ performance level. 
5. The evidence tended to indicate that children who attend preschool 

are more likely to be promote^ and receive higher grades /In the 
thi^d year of scho-oling when subjective measures are used, Jhan 
children who. do not attend. - \ 

^' ^i^Jh^n?"''^ presented in this study points to the conclusion that 
preschool may tell more about parents than it helps children them- 

as r^;edictr':.°'' " described in this study, seems more usef" 
as a predictor than as an educational facilitator. 
^^?T,^In^"" ^"^i'^ated that children who need eoctra-education.l 
help most are the ones not being reached. Their parents seem to 
be the mam cause of this neglect. 

LI ?J ^ n '"'. ? ^"^ Achievement of Disadvantaged First Grade N^a rn 

, rHggni- Jd%S'?r''r ' '^^^^ ^^P- ^d^^ers: Maurice 

K. Anrens and Ruthellen Crews. 71-16,783. 

The purpose of the study was to determine whether a parent education 
lllT^Z ^^^^f^"g parent-child interaction could improve the reaS^g 
readiness and achievement of disadvantaged first grade Negro childJL 

vmaLTiv eIfa'"^; which were Classified 2 dSadl 

vantaged by ESEA. It consisted of a total of twenty-eight children 
The experimental and control groups were matched by sex! teacher and 

J r'd"irs:p?::Lrbv':h"''^°p°'''^" '^^^'^"^^^ which':a?:^i:is- 

ter.a m September by the classroom teacher. It served as the pretest 
p^s'tte't ^J^^m!/'"'?'''"!'^' '''' ^"'^ °' ^'-'^'^ -d se" ed afth • 
'aL^rSiniIJ:rerin'S^ir '''^^^^""^ '''' ' 

which^beeaJ if oct'oh^ program consisted of a series of fifteen, meetings 
Which began m October and ended m March. 'These sessions were held 

TZeltol oV::L?' ''''' approximately half an hour witJ'the 

readiJess eS^.T'- """f °^ ""^^ P^°^^^ "^s to improve 

tion l^d'aud^^^r^ °" ^^"^"^2" development, visual percep- 

' cJnc^pr ind?ifdZi h'JJ'"''"^''""- '^^ ^^'P 'iealt with self- 

teSs J^l lt f^^r"'^^^' tl^e classroom goals and activities of 
oHhr^^.^^n °^ ^ °^ experiences. The basic format 

or the lessons was a review of the parent-child activities of the past 
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week, a new topic, and assigned parent-child activities for the coming.^ 
week. Parents were asked to spend a minimum' of ten minutes a day with 
their children. They were also asked to take notes at: the meetings and 
keep a record of their activities wjfth their children during the week. 

Statistical treatment involved Lindquist Type I and Type III Analysis 
of Variance, a t test, and Kuder-Richardspn Formula 21 for reliabilities. 

The pretest posttest gain on the rqadiness tests was significant. On 
the readiness posttest therjs was an apparent raw score mean difference 
of 5.231 in favor of the experimental group. However, this difference 
did not reach significance, and it ifas necessary to retain the null hy- 
pothesis. The experimental group did not make a significant gain in 
readiness over the control group. 

On the achievement test there was no significant difference in Word 
Knowledge, in Word Discrimination, and- in Re^ading, and it was n^essary 
to retain the null hypothesis. The experimental group did not score 
significantly higher in heading achievement. It should be noted that' 
the scores on the reading achievement test were also judged to be unre- 
liable on the basis of Kuder^Richardson Formula 21. It is probable that 
the achievement testVas too difficult.* 

^Primarily because of the small number of participants, it would be un- 
wise to carry any findings beyond this particular study. The findings 
reveal an apparent, but not significant, difference in growth in readi- 
ness ^n- favor of the experimental group. It also appears that readiness 
training is appropriate for those who score low in readiness initially 
but\npt for those who score high in readiness initially. This suggestion 
would call for teachers to be more discriminating in their use of readi- 
ness training. 

Several suggestions are offered for further research. Teachers might 
become involved in a parent education program and work directly with 
the parents and children. Another possibility would be for a study to 
provide help to the parents and childrea, and evaluation of self-concept 
of both parents and children could also be explored. Teaching a child 
to read in his own dialect before transferring to standard English also 
appears ^pro^nising for future research. 

Smith, Mark H. The Role of Preschool Education in Alleviating the Prob- 
lems of the Culturally Disadvantaged Urban Black Ch ild^ The Ohio State 
University, 1970. 209p. Adviser: Arthur E. WoTOFs:^ 71-7570. 

The purpose of this study is to present a proposal of preschool experi- 
ences for the inner city child. The purpose of these experiences is 
to facilitate his survival and eventual success in the elementary school. 
The proposed program is based upcyi certain criteria which facilitate its 
use as a guide for program implementation in urban centers throughout 
the nation. These same criteria are used as an evaluation ool tb de- 
termine program success. 

The review of the literature is divided into three parts, two of wh^ 
deal with the history of the Black in America and the Black in tod- 
society. The purpose is educational^ reminding all who'read it that 
Black people in America are the creation of a racist White society. 
Educators responsible for program nplementation must understand that 
Blacks behave as they do not by cnoice^ but as a manifestation of cen- 
turies of deprivation and suppression. 
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The initial step taken in the development of the program is the esta- 
blishment of a frame of reference. This framework- consists of a set. 
of criteria which serve as a guide to program development. 
The basic program consists of fiye parts, aH closely related: (1) The 
School and Its Community. Program effectiveness is limited when dealing 
with the child in isolation. The role of the school *and staff in rela- 
tion to the total community is described.,. (2) The Projected Organiza-s 
tional Structure. This part of the program describes the Schome, an 
institution created to realistically deal with the common concerns of 
the preschool child, his family and the community. (3)* Personnel Require- 
ments, Characteristics and Roles. A description of the personnel needed 
and their roles is presented. (4) The Nature Of Student Experiences, 
e program of experiences specifically designed for the preschool age ^ 
did is preseii'ted. The curriculum is academically oriented. (5) The 
Role of Parens, Part- five deals with the value of parental involvement 
and presem;^ a variety of ways^ parents can be involved and the types of 
experiences vital to parental /growth and development.. 
To tesr the value of the proposed program, the writer enlisted the 
assis^nce of fiye educators clor,ely involved with preschool education 
and/Che solution of problems of the disadvantaged. -The panel reacted 
to/a scale developed by the writer to determine the merits of the pra- 
ram. The writer also sought suggestions for program refinement. 
A compilation of the panel reactions revealed overall acceptance of 
the program were: (1) That the position of family life consultant is 
vital to program success;; (2) That a comprehensive parent program is 
essential and*^ possible to implement; (3) That the community school edu- 
cation concept should be used as a foundation for total program develop- 
ment. (4) That the Schome serves well as the center for community edu- 
cation and services; (5) That the Schome serves well as the coordinating * 
vehicle through which participating socral agencies can improve their 
services ilo the community. - 

Recommendations for further study were: (1) How to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the academically orieiited curriculum in terms of short and 
long range gains made compared to other approaches; (2) How to. develop 
a better working relationship between school personnel and other social 
agencies; (3) How to develop an increased awareness of ghetto problems* 
by ediicators; (4) How to study the effectiveness of the Schome concept; 
(5) How to determine the effects of a planned in-service education pro- 
gram on pupil achievement for teacher aides; (6) How to study the effects 
of the parent education program on the younger siblings of the children - 
in the program. 



122, Wright, Elsie Louise. A Correlational Study of Selected Sociological 
Variables ana Two Ranges of Stanford-Binet Intelligence Xjuotients 
Among Culturally Disadvantaged Preschooj: Children. University of Ala- 
bama, 1970. HOp^ 71-91557 ) ~ 

This study was designed to determine the correlation^ between highest 
quartile UQs ranging from 96 to 137) and lowest quartile • (IQs ranging 
from 44 to' 7^8) Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (pretest) IQ scores 
.and the following sociological variables: 
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I* Father's educational level 

2, ^ Mother's educational level 

3, Number of hours of television watched per week 

4, ^ Father's occupational level 

5, Mother's occupational level 

6, Student's residence. 

These data were collected from personal infromation sheets completed 
for 513 four- and five-year old culturally disadvantaged preschool chil- 
^ dr^n who were enrolled in the HuntsvillerMadison County Education Improve 
ment Program in •'the 1967-1968 and 1969-1970 academic years. Addition- 
ally, three variables: (a) age, (b) sex, and (c) race, were combined 
with the two IQ groupings (Group I— highest quartile IQs and Group II — 
lowest quartile IQs) *to act as moderator variables in seven of the eight 
hypotheses, > . * 

Three statistical 'techniques were employed to test the hypotheses. 
The Pearson product -moment correlation was used to test the parts of 
each hypothesis comparing IQ and its various combinations with modera- 
tor variables to (a) father's educational level, (b) mother's educational 
' level, and (c) the number of hours o^ television watched per week. The 
eta correlation ratio was employed to test hypothesis elements comparing 
IQ and its moderaj;or combinations to (a) father's occupational level 
and (b) mother's occupational level. The comparison of student's resi- 
dence with IQ and its combinations with age, sex, and race, was made 
using the point biscrial correlational technique. 

Parts of each of the hypot^heses wore sup ported > Based on an analysis 
of the results, the following conclusions were reached: 

1, The father's educational level with the population in this inves- 
tigation was related to the Stanford-Binet IQ scores at a statistically 
significant level only in the case of highest quartile IQ EIP partici- 
"pants who were bl^ck, male, and five-years old, - ' . ^ 

2, Group I white, male, five-year old EIP participants ' -Stanford-Binet 
IQ scores and' the number of hours of televisiTon they watched per week 
.were inversely related at a statistically significant level; while Group 
n students' IQ scores were not significantly correlated with hours of 
television watched, they were consistently positively related, 

3, No clear pattern of relationship coula be determined in regard to 
Stanford-Binet IQ scores and the various combinations of. modei:ator va- 
riables^ with IQ and the mother's occupational level even though a num- 

.vber of significant correlation coefficients were obtained, ' 

4, The various combinations: (a) IQ groupings and mother's educational 
level, (b) IQ groupings and father's occupational ievel, and (c) IQ 
groupings and student's residence failed to reveal any clear-cut patitem 
in this study and few significant coefficients were obtained fpr these 
variables, 

5, The moderator variables, age, sex, and race were effective in help- 
ing to obtain greater degrees of relationship, particularly between IQ 
and the father's educational level and hours of television watched per 
week. 

Recommendations included: (a) continued correlational studies using 
the remaining sociological and demographic variables available through 
EIP data, and (b) experimental studies using the significant findings 
of this study 50 that possible cause-effect relationships might be de- 
termined which would aid in educational endeavors among culturally dis- 




advantaged preschool populations. 

> 

123. Baiker, Wanda Harris. Effects of Preschool Enrollment anci Parent Par - 
ticipation on Academic Growth . University of Southern California, 1971 . 
98p. Adviser: Professor Mclntyre'. 72-537. 

Education, in the process of redefining the parameters of the learning 
environment, is presently involved with remedying the problems of the 
socially disadvantaged. The socially disadvantaged child is one who is 
handicapped in the process of entering and participating in an urban, 
technological, and democratic society. | 

The disadvantaged child enters school with an educational deficit 
which continuously hampers not only his school progress, but his actualized 
potential. In order to halt the widening schism' in our society between 
the advantaged and the disadvantaged, we must provide equal opportunity 
for educational advancement by counteracting deficits early. Counter- 
acting deficitr and concentrating on approaches that will allow compe- 
tencies of the disadvantaged to be actualized is essential. 

There is increasing evidence that the quality of environmental stimu- 
lation in the eai^liest months and years has a major influence on ulti- 
mate intellectual functioning. Adequate assessment of academic growth 
as a result of any intcrx-ening compensatory program is necessary. 

This study assessed ^e effectiveness^ of planned preschool experiences 
by examinii|g achieveipent of preschool disadvantaged children enrolled 
^ and not enrolled in preschool classes. It included measured changes 
in academic growth of preschool children enrolled in twelve Los Angeles 
City Unified School District prekindergarten classes, and prekindergarten 
children on waiting ^lists in five schools. .Measurement in areas regarded 
as necessary for school success was obtained by pre- and posttest -admin- 
istrations of the Bettye M. Caldwell Pres'^chool Inventory. The effect 
of preschool enrollment and amount of parent participation on subtest 
and total test inventory scores was measured. 

It was expected that the children who were^ enrol led in preschool classes 
would show greater gains in achievement than those not enrolled. It was 
also expected that the experimental classcb reporting 'more parent 
participation would show greater gains than these classes reporting less. 
These expectancies were realized. Children enrolled in preschool showed 
. ^ a significantly- greater gain in the total Inventory used/and in all sub- 
tests over those children not enrolled. Classes reporting more parent 
participation time showed a significantly higher gain than those classes 
reporting less time. 

The findings support the need for continued preschool intervention and* 
substantiate the influence of parent pa-rticipation in the learning en- 
vironment. Results showed that the amount of parental involvement is 
related to learner change to a high degree. The implications of early 
intervention in the form of preschool enrollment are' that these programs, 
if well conceived and executed, can make relatively lasting changes. 
Concentrating on conditions that will counteract educational deficits 
and aid the disadvantaged child to obtain the necessar>^ skills for self 
actualization is essential. The investigation of factors involved in 
the educational process is a step toward relevancy, reality, and creative 
growth. 
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124, Six, Leslie W,, and Vugrin, John F, The Relationship Between Partici- 
pation in Unruh P-reschool Compensatory Edu at ion ^gram and Subse- 
quent Educational Development , Both author^ ^' ^eived degrees at Uni- ' 
ted' States International University, 1971, 254p, Adviser: Warren 
R- Bailer, 71-19,097, 

The purpose of this study was to determine the relationship between 
participation in the Unruh Preschool Compensatory Education Program in 
Chula Vista and subsequent educational Development in preschool, kind- 
ergarten, first, and second grade. Specifically, the study measured 
relationship between participation in the Unruh Preschool Program in 
Chula Vista and tiie following factors; (1) Kindergarten readiness, 
• (2) Reading readiness at the beginning of the first grade, (3) Reading 
achievement at the end of the first grade, (4) Read.^ng achievement at 
the end of the second grade, (5) Social skills and attitudes that con- 
tribute to success in school and (6) Parent attitudes toward school, 
PROCEDURE: Data concerning school readiness, reading achievement, ' 
self -concept , school-related social skills and attitudes were gathered 
^ using standardized tests and an observation technique. The data were 
utilized to compare preschool participants with children who^were 
eligible preschool participants but who did not participate, and a sam- 
pling of nonparticipating children from the normal school population. 
In addition, data concerning parental school-related attitudes were ob- 
tained from a structured interview. Attitudes of* actively involved pa- 
rents' were compared to nonactive parents. Achievement of children of 
involved and noninvolved parents was also compared. 

The primary statistical treatment used to determine the significance 
of difference between means of the experimental and comparison groups 
was the t Test, Hypotheses in this study were rejected if the tests 
of significance of difference did not reach the ,05 -level. 

The findings of this study indicate that participation in the 
Chula Vista Preschool Program for disadvantaged children warrant the 
following conclusions: 

1, Participation has a positive overall influence bxKschool 
readiness and reading achievement, 

2, T;ie trend of positive gains made .in academic achievement 
of preschool participants persists' in the second grade, 

3, The greatest gains in achievement as a result of partici- 
pation in the presc^Viol program were made by the non-Span- 
ish surnamed children*, 

4, In terms of academic achievement, the program helped 
but did not compensate children with Spanish surnames to 
the degpee of non-Spanish surnamed children, 

5, Two year preschool participation when compared with one 
year participation benefits children with Spanish bumames 
more than children with non-Spanish surnames, 

6, Evidence from this study was not conclusive that preschool 
participation has an effect on the self-concept of the 
participants. However, evidence does substantiate the 
conclusion that the self-concept of the participants 

is equal to that of the cpmparison groups. 
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7. The evidence presented in this study shows that the objective" 
of having participants share traits related to school behavior 
with their more middle class counterparts was not achieved. 

». In this study, active participation on the part of parents 
was not a factor affecting the achievement of preschool 
participants. ^ 

■ ^' ^^l^Tl'^ participating parents did express a. more positive' 

in rl^^T 1° ^^^"^ P^^®"^^ "J^o did not p-irticipate. 

10. Children from an environment similar to the preschool partici- 
pants but who did not have the 'experience of preschool continue 
to show lower achievement than either the participants* or " 
the sampling from the normal population. ' " ' 

preschool education' programs. That is, they show that the program 

educational . 

cultural or family -circumstances which place children in the posi- 
Jir ..^nnf^cfi"^ motivation and readiness Required 

SL^^rr ^" P"bl" schools, -n^e Chula Vista 

tIT.I^, T ^"'^"/^^"l ^"'i should be continued and expanded. 

The evidence presented m this study along with other evidence that 
is accumulating Regarding the worth of preschool programs suggests' . " 
that they are fa^t leaving the realm of experimentation and should 
therefore, be expanded to meet the needs of all eligible three and 
four-year-old children. 



Creativity 



Savoca. Anthony Francis. The Effects of Reward .. Race . 10. and Socio- 
econonic Status on Creative Pr oduction of P ?^ chnnl rK^iH; i r"^]"^ ,,, 
btate university. 1965. 55p. A d v iser: Joel R. Butler, esl ll."!^" 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the role of reward 
race socioeconomic level, and Stanford Binet IQ scoSs as factors' 
.m the creative thinking capacity of very young children 

d.<:?^!rj ^T^' °^ children were given four tasks 

designed to elicit responses that could be scored for four of 
J^rn.'^ar?^; thinking factors that have been isolated by Guilford 
through factor analysis. TVo divisions of race (Negro and white) 
two levels of s96ioeconomic index (0 to 3. and 5 to 7) , -?„o ? eve s 

Sef ined'thT ''I' '''^ ' ^^'^ -""'^ - Jonrewa'rd 

°f ^ 2 X 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design. The responses 
of the firsr 8 groups. 40 Ss. were used as norms fS dete^iSiSg 
the degree of originality, or uncommonness of response fo^J^e ■ 
m^n? ! '° "'^^'^'^ ^^'^^i^'-l ^ s"*-!-! toy as reinfJrce- 

wSL^^'ST'' ' Tr'"' '^^"^ " given. 

Weights determined from the total sample were^then used for originality 
and f gural flexibility scores. Measures of semantic flexibility ^ 
Sla^^-"''^ were determined by the number of different response < 
categories and the number of different responses, respectively. 
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The results show that reward and socioeconomic index are impor- 
tant factors for total- divergent thinking, as measur-ed in this 
study. The rewarded groups scored significantly higher (p<.001) 
than the nonrewarded groups, and the high socioeconomic index 
groups scored significantly higher (p<.001) than the low socio- 
economic groups • The race x IQ interaction was' also significant 
(pA.05) for the total of the diverg^^nt thinking measures. In 
this instance low IQ, white children scored higher than the high IQ, 
white children, while the reverse was the case for Negro children. 

On the bases of the data presented the following conclusions 
appear to be tenable: ' ' ' 

1. Three of the criteria used in the study (originality, semantic 
flexibility, and fluency) appear to reflect the same aspect of 
cognitive functioning, divergent thinking, 

2. Differences '.n divergent thinking capacities are discernible 
in preschool chiiarcU, 

» 3. Differentiation of the convergent (as measured by the Stan- 
ford-Binet) and divergent thinking capacities is apparent very early 
in childhood, 

4, Immediate material reinforcement has an overall enhancing 
effect on the divergent thinking of vety young children, 

5, training Tor di\4rgent ^thinking, as conducted in this study, 
does not improve one divergent thinking factor at the expense 

of another, 

6, ' Cultural deprivation, in terms of the environmental .condition? 
resulting from the parental -education and occupation, has a negative 
effect on the divergent thinking of preschool children. 

7, Negro children who obtain low IQ scores (and particularly 
those of low socioeconomic status) are likely to obtain lower 
divergent thinking scores, as obtained under the condition of this 
study,, than other group combinations based on i:ace, socioeconomic 
index, and IQ scores. 



Aliotti, Nicholas Casper, The Effects of Warm-Up Activities on the - 
Verbal Creative Thinking Abilities of Disadvantaged First Grade 
Children , University of Georgia,. 1969. 182p. Adviser: E, Paul 
Torrance, 70-10,151, * . , 

A posttest-only control group research design was employed to 
investigate the. effects of psychological warm-up activities on the 
verbal creative thinking abilities of young children. Ninety-six 
black first grade children in two schools were assigned randomly 
to one of three experimental treatments. 

On the first morning, of the experiment the Control group was 
individually administered the Torrance Tesjbs of Creative Thinking , 
Verbal Form B , in accordance with direction"* in the examiner'^ manual, 
.Concurrently, the Experiinental One and Experiuiiental Two groups 
participated in two parallel 40-minute physical, non-verbal warm-up 
sessions which stressed creative dramatics, playing make-believe. 
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aj^ interpretive dance. To control for the interpersonal' interaction^ 
between ^ach group and the respective leaders, each activity leader 
switched groups some 25 minutes into the activity. On the second 
morning of the experiment, the Experimental Two group participated 
I in an additional language arts warm-up activity consisting of verbal 

expression and original associations to concrete stimuli c The Ex- 
perimental One group was 'tested at this time. Finally, on the third 
morning, the Experimental Two group was tested. ' 

It was hypothesized, that activities intended tfo "warm-up" disad- 
vantaged first graders would result in their making significantly 
higher scores on' a verbal form of the Torrance Tests of' Creative 
Thinking than a group of their compeers who received a ^standard 
test administration. 

The data were scored for flue'ncy, the number of relevant ideas ^ 
produced; flexibility, the number of shifts in thinking, categories, 
or responses; and originality, the statistical infrequency and 
. ^ creative strength of these responses. 

\ ' A multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) technique was applied 

to the data to ^test the experimental hypotheses. Results of the analysis 
revealed no significant differences among the group means' for the 
Control, Experimental One,- and Experimental Two groups for the 
/ summed fluency., flexibility, and originality scores. "Additionally, 
N ^ no significant sex differen'ces of treatment X sex interaction 

obtained for these scores. With the single exception of a signi- 
ficant interaction effect for the flexibility score on the Guess 
Consequences Activity (F=4.00), no statistically significant findings 
resulted. 

The overall findings, however, were not clear-cut. For example, 
replication of the experiment in the second school resulted in 
substantial increases in test performance for the two experimental 
groups.. The- differences, however, were not statistically significant ^ 
and were attributed to the small sample size and the extreme within 
groups variabi^itv. 

* 

127, Lichtman, Marilyn Vickman. 'Intelligence7 Creativity, and Language : 
An Examination of the Interrelationships of Three Variables Among 
Preschool, Disadvantaged Negro Children . The George Washington 
University, 1969. ."^Olp. 70-13,956. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the interrelation- 
ships amor.a the three variables of intelligence, creativity, and 
^ ^ language i.a a preschool, disadvantaged Negro sample. A number of 

hypotheses were tested. The two major hypotheses were tue following: 
(1) the interrelationships .among the three* variables are lower 
than the ii>tra/elationships within each variable, and (2) a factor 
analysis indicates a factor structure suggesting that the variables 
measured different aspects' of human behavior. 
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Six instruments were selected to measure the three variables: 
the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence (a verbai" 
and performance measure of intelligence); the Torrance Test of 
Creative Thinking, Figural Form (a drawing test of creativity) ; 
■ the Mother Goose Test (a verbal measure of creativity) J Items" of 
Space and Location, Pictorial Form pictorial measur.e of language " 
usage); Items of Space and Location, Objecjt Form (a manipulative 
measure of language u§age employing concrete objects) ; and the 
Language Facility Test (a verbal -pictorial measure of language 
facility). / ' . 

A random sample of ip4 four-year-old Negro children was* selected* 
from prekindergarten classes /located in Washington, D»C., and situ- 
ated in Title I areas or .serviced by Title I funds. Title I funds 
are allocated primarily' to areas- considered disadvantaged. Each 
child was administered the j^ix instruments individually in two 
sessions by a trained i examiner. Data were tabulated and analyzed 
employing a number of statistical procedures. Results confirmed 
both major hypotheses regarding the relationship of the variables 
and the character of the factor structure. Other hypotheses tested 
' in this study were also u^htrld. 

Implications for further stud/ were the following: 
r. Additional research replicating the study with other groups^ 
especially disadvantaged whites and middle class Negroes ♦ 

2. Additional researcK involving the nature and measurement of 
creativity among a disadvantaged preschool group"; Development of 
new instruments for the^measurement of creativity. 

3, Additional research related to the type of ■ format of a parti- 
cular instrument ,in the, measurement of behavior among disadvantaged 
children.. ^ ^ * 

^. Additional research related to the interactions of age and 
sex on selected variables.* / 

5. Continuous evaluations and revisions' of aims and goals of 
Head Start ai;d similar prq^rans. 

128. Weisbender, Leo Frederic. A Four-Year Follow-Up of Educationally 

Disadvantaged Preschool Children, ^Analyzing Home Environment Variables 
Facilitating Achievement. University of Southern California, 1969. 
232p. Adviser: Metfessel. 69-16,568. j 

The influence of eatly experience in children's cognitive dove*lop- 
ment i's crucial. While heredity and en :ronment are acknowledged ' 
as interdependent factors, evidence is ac emulating that differences 
in* test behaviors may' be attributable larg ly to environmental 
differencesr rather than to inherent individual differences.' Children 
from low so.cioeconomic areas usually begin kindergarten with more 
learning disadvantages than do their advantaged peers. The Los 
Angeles City School Districts piloted a preschool program in two 
Watts schools in 1964 based on the concept of compens'atory inter- 
vention environment. Posttest scores at the end of preschool 
favored experimentals over their control counterparts'. 



] This study's major hypothesis is the null:, exp'^rinental (E) 
and control (C) groups (those with preschool and tl.ose without) 
do not differ over 'the four years on characteristics of Ability-Achieve- 

m'^n Grea ci vi'ty7 -and--Home ^.earrdng-'-EnviTontnent';^ — To-r e ject^the^nuri 

Ryi[K)thsls, an alpha of ,05 ^as required, ~ • 

The three characteristics were measured try 92 variables -asisigned 
as follows: (a) Ability-Achievemenr: 63 scores summarizing report 
card data, and individual and group tests of ability and reading' 
achievement; (b) Creativity: 5 scores from three n.%inistrations 
of the ChifSrenis Individual Te^t of Creativity (CITOC); (c) Home 
loaming EniriTOnment: ^ 7 scores derived fro..i, the Questionnaire for 
Parents as Teacher (QPAT) and 18/Xacts pertinent to parent -child 
socio log>\ / , 

_ Only, SO of the original 76 Negro pupils, could be found (dispersed 
into schools) for follow-up in spring 1968. During, summer 1968 
the QPAT Kas administered' to/all parents. Written to measure parent-child 
interaction^ and item-sortou into the affective taxonomy; the 150-item 
QPAT ini'estigatcd .six majp'r areas of children's p^ycholp'gical develpp- 
aenr as self-^ reported by /their parents: Intellectuai/ Achievement./ 
Lai:juage, Social, Creativity, "and Psychomotor^ QPAT validity and 
reliability were assessed as not robust, and needing technical 
refinetacmt, / . . ; . . ^ 

Data were analytei by cpxamon measures of central -tendency ^.F 
ratiop corrtflation»/chi square, analysis of covariance, and factor 
analysis. / * 

. FJndii^gs / Tho"^ null hypothesis^ was rejected for five Ability-Achieve- 
cujntT'tllree Creativity, and six Home Learning Environment variables. 

and Cs wore statistically identical on 85% of all^ measures • 

The original preschool Binet posctest favored Es. Analysis of 
covariance found no other si ghi fx cant differences for reading or 
IQ^ A t^end of cumulative deficit i reading achievement was 
evident. VirtuaHy-aH. ineaningful Ability -.Achievement differences 
iRCP'^ured between Es and Cs disappeared shortly after entrance into 
xradi'tlonal primry school programs. . - 

In eadi comparison^ later CITOC scores differed significantly 
rren earlier. Indicating a positive function with CA for the Es - 
sa«^edp these saatj' children scored ^significantly higher in QPAT 
Creativity than did C peers . . 

Various family differences found* in sociological profiles were 
judged to be educationally unmalleablc. 

(3ii*squarc analyses distinguished Es from Cs on 11 QPAT items; 87 
other significantly different responses separated the sexes in "six 
cossparisons* QPAT Items influencing differences clustered within 
these levels of the affective domain (in rank order)-: 2.0 Responding, 
1 .0. Receiving, and 3»0 Valuing^ :=:QPAf instrumentation was weakened 
priissarlly by several conditions of restricted range 

Conclusions, and Recomiaendatlcn s > Faced with fading preschool 
gains in kindergarten and curaulative reading deficits in second 
grade, disadvantaged children need to receive continuity af enrichment 
vith the snm teacHer beyond preschool , with formative 
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as well as summative research focusing on longitudinal effects of 
such carefully planned programs. Creativity measures offer promise 
as grouping criteria for more effective learning. Process -oriented 
assessment of learning environments is encouraged, perhaps through 
observational studies of families with diverse ethnic, social, economic, 
and national backgrounds. 

Thomas, Tanya Jean. Instructor-Directed and Child-Directed Sequences 
in Creative Mask Production for Disadvantaged Preschool Childr en. 
University of Utah, 197a. 107p. Adviser: Gabriel M. Della-Piana. 
70-23,068. 

The general milieu of art instruction at the preschool level 
seems to focus on providing materials and opportunities for trial 
and error exploration without any systematic instruction or inter- 
vention. This study compared the effects of two different learning 
sequences, one child-directed (CD) and the other instructor-directejJ. 
(ID) on the performance of four-. and five-year-old children on the " 
task of modeling a face out of clay. A control (C)* group was included 
to provide a base rate comparison for maturational effects, practice 
effects of testing, and practice effects of manipulating the clay. . 

Thirty preschool children from economically disadvantage^!- families 
were randomly selected, and indivi, .ally pretested with the Per- 
formance' Scale from the WPPSI. 'The subjects were' assigned to one 
of three .racially mixed groups (ID, CD, or C) which were matched for 
WPPSI-PS IQ, sex, age, and number of subjects. 

Each ID subject received an instructional unit, developed by a 
method approximating a Gagne task anal^ysis of the sculptural skills 
necessary to n.jl:e a representative face. The ID subjects were led 
through the procedure by demonstration, and their performance was 
aided by prompts and templater. during the- experimental phase. 

The CD subjects were given the opportunity to follow their inclina- 
tions regarding sequence, use of materials, and requests for instruc- 
tion, 'ilie CD condition was included to provide comparative data. 

Two dependent variables were developed for the purpose of evaluating 
the clay masks produced by the subjects. A descriptive Checklist 
for Modeled Clay Masks (CMCM) was designed to provide a structural, 
proportijn-tl, anci an objective index of the representational' skills 
portrayea .n ,|he children's masks. A Q-sort ranking of the masks 
was completed in order to obtain a global aesthetic quality measure. 
Three judges, two professionals and one layman, wern employed to 
evaluate independently each subject -s mask: . The masks .created 
were evaluated by the judges on both dependent variables a total 
of three times: one month prior to the training session, at the 
completion of the session, and again two weeks later for retention'. 

Since the magnitude of the average correlations between the judges' 
scores-on both dependent variables (-75 for the rank data; .98 
for the CMCM data) was deemed satisfactory, the judges' scores 
for each mask were averaged, then these combined averaged scores 
m e used for the two analyses of variance computations. The matching 
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variables (sex,, WPRSI-PS IQs, and age) were not significantly related 
to either of the dependent variables, and the groups were sufficiently 
similar to each other with respect to the matching variables; therefore, 
a two-way repeated measures analysis of variance was carried out on 
both dependent variables. Significant (p<.01.) Group X Phases inter- 
actions were obtained in both analyses. The' following interpretations 
were made of the data: 1) For both dependent variables, the ID group 
clearly demonstrated the greatest gain; 2) the CD group manifested 
little change across phases for the checklist data and a downward * 
trend for the rank data; 3) .theX group demonstrated a trend toward 
increased mean scores for the check [list data, with the rank data 
revealing no clear trend. 

In addition, the data were analyzed in terms of the instructional 
objective, and only the ID subject?, met the criterion of nine' subjects 
obtaining on their- clay procfuctions/mean CMCM scores of ten or higher, 
- and averaged ranks of five and bne4ialf ot higher on their post.- and 
follow-up phases. On posttest the ID subjects also spent more time 
with their clay productions than did the .CD or C subjects, which 
was interpreted to be a reflection of the greater reinforcement or 
interest value of the ID procedure. 

In brief, although art production is probabl)f a complex interaction 
of the child's cognitive sb'ility, past experience, emotions ,> and per- 
ceptual-motor skills, a child's repertoire of modeling skills can . 
be increased through programmed instruction incorporating a Gagne 
type task analysis and by applying such learning principles as 
immediate positive reinforcement, sequencing in small steps, providing 
verbal and nonverbal prompts, and requiring overt responses. 

130. Nash, William Roscoe. Facilitating the Creative Functioning of Disad - 
vantaged Young Black Children , University of Georgia, 1971 87p, 

Adviser: E, Paul Torrance. 72-2520. 

The intent of the study was to see if higher creativity scores 
could be effected with disadvantaged young black children by providing 
stimulating experiences appropriate to psychological warm-up immediately 
prececixng the testing of creative thinking abilities, both figural and 
verbal . 

The Subjects (Ss) yjere 105 first grade children. A postte«;t-only 
group design was utilized, and the Ss were randomized into four groups, 
three experimental and one control. The three treatments included 
"irrelevant warm-up*' stimulation v(d free play session), "verbal 
warm-up" stimulation (dramatic story reading), and "physical warm-up" 
stimulation (role playing of animal behavior to music). Each treat- 

. ment lasted a period of twenty minutes before testing. The control 

I group received no stimulation. 

Two measuring instruments were employed. Both are adaptations 
of activities from the Torra nc e Tests of Creative Thinking and are 
called the Figural Picture Construction Task (an individual measure) - 
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and the Verbal Group Product Improvement ^ask (a small group measure) . 
Torrance made the adaptations and has recently used them in experi- 
mental situations. The data were elaboration and title originality- 
scores on the figural measure and fluency, flexibility, and origin- 
ality scores on the verbal measure. 

Analysis of variance for main effects yielded significance beyond 
the .01 level for both elaboration arid title originality on the 
figural measure. On the verbal measure only originality reached 
significance (pv.Ol), although flexibility was close to t^ ^ .05 
level. No sex differences were found, Dunnett's Test foi comparisons 
with a Control was applied to the data for individual comparisons 
of the treatment groups with the control group. The *'verbal warm-up" 
and "physical warm-up" groups differed from the control (pN -.Ol) for 
elaboration and title originality, on the figural measure. The same 
two groups were significantly different from the control (p-^ .05) 
for originality on the verbal measure. The "physical warm-up" group 
achieved the same level (p<.05) for flexibility. In no instance 
did the "irrelevant warm-up" group (a free play warm-up) differ from 
the control. * A 



It was concluded that it is possible to\jifluence creative thinking 
with disadvantaged young children by providing experiences comple- 
mentary to "loosening up" for creative functioning. The disadvan- 
taged seem to respond. well to creative activities, and it was recom- 
mended that school personnel further investigate the issue. 



Rosen, Catherine Elkin, The Effects of Sociodramatic Play on Problem 
Solving Behavior Among Culturally Disadvantaged Pre-School Children . 
University of Georgia, 1971, 138p. Adviser: E, Paul Tor-ance, ~" 
72-2536. 

It has been reported that advantaged Israeli kindergarten children 
exceed their disadvantaged peers both in the amount and quality of 
their"sociodramatir play" during free play, Sociodramatic play 
is said to occur when several children »take on different roles and 
interact with each other in the context of a spontaneously created 
situation, as in playing house, doctor,, etc. The generalizability 
of this Israeli finding to Black American disadvantaged kindergarteners 
was tested as a first objective, and confirmed. 

The second objective was to determine whether training and prac- 
tice in sociodramatic play would further problem-solving behavior. 
Pre- and post -experimental assessments of sociodramatic play and 
other behaviors were made by trained examiners on four intact classes 
of kindergart-eners from disadvantaged backgrounds. The two experi- 
mental groups then received 40 days of instruction and practice in 
sociodramatic play, while the control^roups^participated in discussion; 
and demonstrations, -There was a signiffcant: increase in sociodramatic 
play in the experimental but not the contr^-groups*, indicating the 
feasibility of teaching sociodramatic p^^ay to disadvantaged children. 
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It was hypothesized that the acquistion and practice of socio- 
dramatic play would lead to significantly more effective and creative 
problem solving behavior among experimentals than controls In 
support of this hypothesis, the experimental children showed a signi- 
ficantly greater increase than the controls on both a composite 
index of group problem-solving behavip'r and of group performance 
ratings, as well as on the number of units used in the group pro- 
duct, based on t.ie Torrance Group Construction Task 

A further hypothesis was that learning to-use sociodramatic play 
would lead to greater effectiveness in solving problems requiring 
a maximum of cooperation and a minimum of competition for sucess 
lTn,r^^^ ^^^""^ would be no change in group effectiveness in situations 
requiring maximum coifipetition among, group members ^or success 1 
Board confirmed, using the Madsen Cooperation 

Evidence for the hypothesis that acquisition and practice of • 
sociodramatic play would lead to a reduction in the psychological 
distance between the child and othe- social stimuli was in the 
appropriate direction, though non-significant. However, at the second 
testing there was a significant inverse relationship, across all 
disadvantaged children, between level of play observed and psycho- 
logical distance as measured by an adaptation of Kuethe's Social 
bchemus Technique. 

Significant support was also obtained for the hypothesis that 
sociodramatic play experiences would lead to greater role-taking 
Skills. This was tested both with regard to perceptual role-taking 
accuracy and accuracy of predicting others' preferences when these , 
preferences differ .:rom the child's own. , 1 

In short, the experimental evidence clearly and cojlsistpntly ' 
supports the proposition, that acquisition and practice: of sociodramatic 
childier°''^^ problem-solving behavior of culturally disadvantaged 

It seems reasonable to suppose that this increase in problem-sol- 
ving skills IS accompanied by a generalized positive orientation 
in such children toward problem-solving behavior. Viewed from a 
broader perspective, these children are evolving a sense of compe- 
tence and efficacy, and an improved ability to shift flexibly from 
one part of a 'Situation to another, attributes that are necessary 
ijr furthering cognitive development. 



Miscellaneous 



Porxugaly, Drora. A Study of the Development of Dis adv^r.-. ^a.H 
Kindergarten Children's Un d erstanding o f the Eart h as a ninL ' 

Columbia University, 1967. ^ 

68-5544. 



303p. Adviser: Kenneth D. 



Wann. 



This is a study of the development of disadvantaged kindergarten 
children's understanding of The Earth as a Globe." The study was 
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designed to explore the childreiv's\responses to a program of manipu- 
lative activities leading toward the understanding and attainment 
of certain geographic concepts inherent in the topic The Earth as 
a' Globe. The program was developed with twenty-one children, ages 
five to six, in one of th^ i-ndergar ten "classes in P.' S. 180, New 
York City. __.^'") 

• Under the impact of expanding knowledge in the increasingly 
technical and complex society of our times, experts in the area 
of early childhood education judge that the central problem in kinder- 
garten education today is ifs content. Not to underestimate the 
child's physical, social and emotional aspects of growth, there is 
increasing recognition of the need for fostering the child'*^ cognitive 
growth as well as intellectual stimulation in l:oday's preschool 
education programs. This is particularly true of kindergartens in 
depressed- and \. 'ilturally-deprdved neighborhoods. 

Recent studie" and newer understandings of ch.Udrcii's cognitive 
abilities also support the need to provide children with intellectual • 
content in the early years of their growth. 

The program developed in^ this study is based on Globalism, one 
of the major concepts suggested by experts in the field of geography. 
The sub-concepts underlying the idea of Globalism were identified 
and formulated as learning goals, dealing with spatial relations r" 
earth-sun relationships, day-night and seasonal characteristics. 
These learning goals served as a basis upon which a program of mani- 
pulative activities was built and elaborated. 

The conceptual framework of the learning goals served as a basis 
for developing a diagnostic instrun5tent designed to measure concepts 
in geography 'that the children might have learned during their inform- 
al pre-kindergarten experiences, ^he instrument was also used as 
pretest and post -test, administered to the children before and afte-»^ . 
the program was practiced in the kindergarten. Fo"^ the purpose of 
controlling the measuring of children's growth in knowledge in the 
topic The Earth as a Globe, a section of control items was annexed 
to the main test.' These items were unfamiliar to the childreh and 
c'Tirelated to the given topic. <? 

The results of the test showed differences in scores between 
the first and the second administrations of the test with a mean 
increase of 23.3. The t-test for the mean difference was 10.585, 
significant at a level greater than .005 with J (21-1) degrees 
of freedom. 

Another method of data collection used x.. the project consisted 
of daily notes taken by the researcher as the program was carried 
out. The data obtained were analyzed in terms of the children's 
responses to the program and in terms of teaching strategies which 
appeared to have resulted in the children's growth in knowledge. 

The conclusions arrived at in this study suggest that this parti- 
cular group of children did begin to develop basic understandings 
in geography, as they were presented in the topic The Eorth as a 
Globe. The children studied were also able to deal with models and, 
use the tools 'of geographers. Although for these children the school 
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rather than the home was the main source of information, they began 
to show changes in attitudes toward learning activities^ ^nd to devel^op 
intellectual curiosity. 

The implications of this study indicate the need for more intellec- 
tual stimulation and intellectual content in kindergartens in 
depressed areas; for early root learnings as foundations for later 
learning; and the need for mbre knowledge about the effects of 
experience on children's cognitive growth. 

Borosage, Vera, A Study of the Effect of Nursery School Experience 
On Intellectual Performance at Two Socio-Economic Levels , Michigan 
State University, 1968, 155p, 68-17, 062, 

Thfe purpose of this study was to ascertain if nursery school 
attendance has any effect on the intellectual performance, as 
measured by testing instruments of pupils who come from various 
socio-economic backgrounds. Specifically, the study attempted to 
assess the effect of a nursery school experience of a conventional 
comprehensive nature on the intellectual perfotmance of disadvan- 
taged children from a lower class milieu and children from a middle 
class background. 

To accomplish the stated purpose, a thorough review of, the literature 
Was conducted to become familiar with the changing philosophy regarding 
the effect of early experiences on intellectual development of children, 
and the role thii has played on the advocacy of compensatory preschool 
programs for the culturally disadvantaged child. Some representative 
nursery school programs \v»ere described. 

An experimental design was set up consisting of four groups of 
childrjen, selected by social class, age and sex. Two social classes • 
were ijepresented : the disadvantaged lower social class and the middle 
class. One experimental and one control group was formed 'at each 
social clasG level. The independent variable was a nursery sphopl 
experience over the period of one academic year. 

Data consisted of: (1) description of the population; (2). descrip- 
tion of the three testing instruments used in the study: the Stan- 
ford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Form L-M, 1960, the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test, and the Bender Gestalt Test for Young Children; 
(3) information describing the components of th^ nursery school curri- 
culum; (4) information dealing with the collection of data; and (5) com- 
putation and analysis of the data resulting from the subjects' perform- 
^ ance on the testing instruments. 

The major findings of the study may be summarized as follows: 

1, The experimental treatment of a nursery school experience 
generally had no specific effect in significantly raising the I,Q,' 
or in differential performance on any of the testing instruments, 

2, There was some evidence, though not statistically significant, 
to support the effect of a nursery school experience. The low^en class 

» children :o attended nursery school posted a mean gain in I,Q, 
betvceen p^e- and post-test scores on the Stanford-Binet while lower 
cjass chi 3ren who did not attend nurser)' school posted a mean loss in I,Q 
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3. There were significant social class differences in 'the perform- 
ance on all three dependent variables (the tpsting instruments), all 
■ favoring the middle class children in both experimental and control 

groups . " . , 

' " ' 4. There v^erje sex differences in performance, especially in the 
lower class groups'. Male subjects in both the experimental and control 
I lower class groups generally posted a loss in I.Q, between pre- and 
post-test on the Stanford-Binet . 

5. Study of correlations between test scores suggested that the » 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test might be a better instrument to assess 
the intellectual potential .of middle class children rather than 
lower class less verbally oriented children while the Bender Gestalt 
might be a better instrument for evaluating lower class children. 

In addition to these findings , -.implications of these findings for 
further research were discussed. 

134. Lietz, Enno S. An Investigation of the Perceptual -Motor Abilities of 
the Economically Disadvantaged Kindergarten Child as Compared to the 
Advantaged Kindergarten Chi Id > Southern Illinois University, 1968, 
106p. Adviser: J, Murray Lee.- 69-6282. 

If was the purpose of this study to detertnine if the perceptual -motor 
ability of the advantaged kindergarten child was any different from 
that of a kindergarten child who comes from an economically disad- 
vantaged home. . Also, to ascertain if there were any areas of percep- 
tual-motor ability where the disadvantaged child may show strengths 
or weaknesses as coinpared with tlie advantaged child. The relationship 
of sex and differences between Negro and white disadvantaged were 
also investigated. 

This study tested the following null hypothesis: 

1. There are no differences between the boys and girls of the 
economically disadvantaged and those of the advantaged in each of the 
four areas of perceptual -motor ability, 

2. There is no difference in perceptual -motor ability between the 
Negro and white disadvantaged child. 

One hundred subjects were used for this experiment. Their ages 
ranged from sixty- four to seventy-five months of^ age and all were 
engaged in a kindergarten programi. Fifty children were from economically 
disadvantaged homes while t(ie other fifty were classified as advan- ' 
taged. The criterion for classifying the disadvantaged child was 
that of a family income of less than three thousand dollars a year. 
The advantaged child was one who came from a home where thft inccnie ' 
was above three thousand dollars a year. Twenty-eight children of 
the^ disadvantaged group were Negro children from a Cairo, Illinois, * 
heads tart program; while the twenty- two white disadvantaged and fifty 
advantaged were f(iund in kindergarten classes in Staunton, Illinois. 
The two communities are, of comparable size. 

Since no perceptual-motor test for this particular age gr^'up was 
commercially available, the criterion was an objective, reliable and 




valid investigator-made instrument. A revision of the Purdue Percep - 
tual-Motor Survey with nine subtests was' individually administered 
to all one-hundred subjects. ' The nine subtests measured the four 
areas: body balance and posture, body image and differentiation, 
perceptual -motor match, ^and form perception. Each test was given 
away from the classroom to avoid any learning that might take place 
as a result of observing. The subjects received a score commensurate 
v>^ith h:.s performance in each of the four areas which maue a composite 
score for his perceptual-motor ability. 

The findings and conclusions of this investigation relating to^the 
previous hypothesis can be summarized as follows: 

1. There was no difference found in the perceptual -motor ability 
of the boys and that of the girls. Th^ advantaged boys perfo'nned 

as well as the advantaged girls and likewise for the disadvantaged ; 
group. 

2. The advantaged children, as a group, scored significantly higher 
*in each of the four areas tested. However, . although the middle class 

child appears to be superior in these skills, the differences are of 
various magnitude with the greatest being in form -perception and the 
least difference in bodV, image and differentiation. Since there was 
a significant difference found in each area in favor of the advan- 
taged child, it appears that the overall perceptual ability of the 
advantaged children is superior to that of the economically disad- 
vantaged. 

3. There was no , difference found in the perceptual -motor ability 
of thu disadvantaged Negro and disadvantaged white child. However, 
there was one area of perceptual -mopor skills in which there was a 
difference between the Negro and whute disadvantaged. This was per- 



ceptual-motor match with the white child being signifi 
skillful in this area. 



cantly more 



135. Mueller, Joseph Frederick. Eyploratory Study of the Psychologica l 
• Ecology of a Directed Lesson in a Nursery 'School Setting . Wayn e 
State University, 1968. ( 119p. Adviser: Jacob S. Kounin. 71-19,162, 



This study investigates the modes of behavior of six student teachers 
doi.ng their practice teaching at Wayne State University K irse'ry School 
at Jeffries Homes, Detroit, Michigan. Video tapes of 36 directed 
lessons involving 42 children who ranged in age from two and one . 
half to five years of age [were filmed from May 17, 1967, to June* 13, 
1967. Each teacher taught six lessons with two different age groups 
of children. \ 

This study was ecological in aim in that there wis an attempt to 
understand what a teacher does without controlling any. of the environment. 
The investigator attempted to view the data in as near a neutral 
position as possible to establish behavior categories. The teacher 
categories were developed from concrete teacher behaviors which in- 
volve inducement activities. The four teacher dimensions developed 
in this manner were: Cognitive Demand, Prop Setting Bungles, Activity 
Language Bungles, and Impeding Discovery. 
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The teacher dimension of tognitive Demand refers to teacher behaviors 
which require Qhildren to becoge involved in a thinking process^ 
The. teachers ' requests^ demands and questions were coded on a four-point 
scale. ' ^ ' ^ 

The teacher dimension of Prop Setting Bungles refers *to a lack of 
planning, awareness, or judgement on part of the teacher in the manner 
she uses, materials, props and/or the setting. 

The teacher dimension of Activity Language Bungles reflects a lack 
'of planning, insight, awareness, or judgement on the part of the 
teacher in the manner in which she attempts to induce activities 
and in her use of language. 

The. teacher dimension of Impeding Discovery refers to acts and 
statements of a teacher that could interfere with the discovery of a 
child. 

In addition, eight classifications of children's behavior were 
devel-oped ecologically from the directed lessons. These were: Active 
T sk Appropriate, Expected Task Appropriate, Probably Task Appropriate, 
Irrelevant Appropriate, Probably Not Involved, Definitely Not Involved, 
Task Deviancy and Deviancy. 

The frequency of. the teacher. behavior on the four dimensions were 
analyzed by chi square goodness of fit test. This analysis rev^ealed 
that teachers did sho"w significant differences for the four teacher 
dimensions. 

The frequency of children's behavior was analyzed by an exhaustive 
chi square procedure. This analysis, revealed that the frequency of 
children's .behaviors did differ significantly in each of the eight 
behrvioral CcVtegores. The overall analysis revealed that teachers 
and' the freauency of children's behavior were associated. 

Spearman/rank order correlations were caj^culated for the rankings 
of teachers) on the four dimensions and the rankings of children's 
behavior. / \ 

This analysis reveals that Cognitive Demand showed significant 
positive correlations with Task Appropriate and Total Appropriate 
Behavior axjd significantly negative correlations with Noninvolvement . 
The results tend to indicate that a high cognitive demand teacher 
wi 11, have , more Appropriate Behavior and less Deviancy and Noninvolvement 

For al4 six lessons^ Prop Setting Bungles correlated significantly 
with TasK Deviancy in a positive direction. Prop Setting Bungles 
did not correlate to any degree with Deviancy and Noninvolvement. 
Low scores on Prop Setting Bungles tended to increase Approp-^^^ate 
Behavior. ^ 

For all six lessons /ctivity Language Bungles correlated significant!; 
with Noninvolvement in a posi-^ive direction. The teachers who scored 
high on Activity Language Bungles tend to have less Appropriate 
Behavior, more Task Deviancy and more Noninvolvement. 

For six le.ssons the dimension of Impeding Discovery showed signifi- 
cantly negative correlations with Total Appropriate Behavior but not 
with Task Appropriate Behavior; however, the relationship is in the 
expected direction in that teachers who impede discovery tend to 
have less Appropriate Behavior-. ) 
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Behavior descriptions are sununarized for high and low cognitive 
demand teachers, high prop setting bungle teachers, and high activity 
.language bungle teachers. Implications of the finding for education, 
and suggestions for future research were developed, 

Dugger, Marguerite W. Rapson,' A Descriptive Study of the 1966-67 
Kindergarten Intervention Program in the Sa.lina School, Dearborn ; 
Michigan . Wayne State University, 1969. 172p. Acviser: Tom Coleman 

70- 3421 

A Kindergarten Intervention Program (KIP), was initiated by the 
Dearborn 5'chools for early identification of childr n's assets and 
liabilities followed by individualized^ managem^ft't and Tempdiation.^ 
The objective was' to alter the pattern of poor achicvment and early' 
school leaving established i-n the past in the Salina School.- 

The" program was the subject for this study which described Dear- 
boi^n?s holistic approach to^ the education of these' disadvantaged 
^children and established ba'iSeline data for ssessi.ng individuals, 
various "growjjs aqd^ -the .project as a- whole. 

the study address ;d itself..t;6 *the -followin^ questions: 1. Is 
Salina typical, of pther urban schools of low socio-economic status? 
2. Are models .from other intervejition programs appropriate? 3, Are 
Salina pupils of ."average intelligence?'* 4:. Do they make gams com- 
parable to those in other special projects? - 5. IVhat 'factors seem 
to interfere.u * th achievement? 

Secondary objectives of the study were to explore the usd of the 
Bi;enAer Readiness Test ^nd to suggest ways ' in which data may be used 
more .effectively by schoal personnel. 

Children parti ci parting- in the intervention prog: am .were -the 210 
entering Kindergarteners. Thirty remained in the rfjoinin? Miller 
School >Di,strict since they demonstrated good potential for school 
success; 86 were assigned to four regular Kindergartens at Salina 
School; the^ remaining 94 were identified as less'mature, less intellec 
tually abie, and hence in need of the' total' intervention service. 

Data on 160 pupils were subjected to statistical analysis, utilizin 
correlational type analysis. Some limited use of the F test was made 
in the ^orm of^ a multiple T test. All correlations, means, standard 
deviations were derived by mi IBM 1620, through use of a Pearson-Pro- 
duct moment coefficient program. Charts and graphs provided another 
type of data study reflecting individual differences. 
- The study confirmed that, Salina is not typical of other urban 
schools of low socio-ecpnomic status on the b^sis of racial and ethnic 
composition and pupil transiency. ^ Thus , .'intervention models borrowed 
from typical inner city schools were not appropriate. 

Binet scores for 1966-67 and 1968 showed a normal distribution . 
of ability, falling slightly below expectancy with a mean of 95.4 
on pre-test and slightly above on post-test with a mean of ,102.3 

Intelligence quotients for both the regular and KIP groups showed 
a significant rise. Non-KIP subjects 0\=58) rose 4.9 (P<.05) and 
KIP (N=^6), 9.0 (P<.01) 
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Binet scores were plotted on original graphs to compare growth < 
with expectancies hypothesized 'by the Bereiter-Englemann formula. 

In all cases except on^, the Metropolitan Test correlated at 
.44 (P .05) or better wyth? IQ and Brenner scores. Although high 
IQ children may reveal ijfimaturity on the Brenner, there is less chance 
that low IQ children will appear mature. Patterns, on graphs suggested 
that males andi females may differ in maturity and style of learning 
at time of schbol entrv although statistical analysis failed to reveal 
significant differences in the Brenner studies. 

Teacher ratings of pupils correlated highly with' results of formal 
tests . 

Complicating fac*-ors found among children not' achieving or adjusting 
were minimal cerebral dysfunction, mental retardation hearing loss, 
physical or psychological abuse multiple social and family problems, 
gross deprivation of experience 'and poor nutrition and physical care. 

Because the study tends to indicate the effectiveness of the inter- 
vention program, a more tightly controlled project using experimental 
design is warranted. The value of continuous ^nservice of staff is 
indicated. The modest mean score of 79.8 on the Metropolitan for the 
more able pupils warrants further investigation. 

Other recoTimendations are for (1) follow-up of KIP I in 1967-68, 
^■6^(2) study of Brenner and Metropolitan reliability^; (3) consideration 
of ptKSsible differ*, ^ces in maturity and learning style between males 
and femHes at time of school entry; and (4) investigation of impact 
on IQ of fi^t year in school . ■ ■ 

It is appa^t from this study that there is no ''Socially Disad- 
vantaged Child,X^t a wide variety of children having distinctly 
unique characteristics. Education planned for them must provide 
for t^iese differencess. 

Hunt , ' Anne Johnson . Anth^pology Achievement of Normal and Disadvan - 
taged Kindergarten Childr en\ Uhiversitv nf MPnrgia, iq^q, yfOp'. 
Adviser- Jbseph C. Bledso^.\70-i0,197. 

The purpose of this study wa\ to' develop a kindergarten, social 
studies unit based on selected key concepts of anthropology ^nd to 
evaluate the achievement in anthfopology for preprimary children. 
The relationship* of selected pupil Vharacteristics to gain in anthro- 
pology was also examined. \ * 

Eleven Georgia public kindergarten\:lasses which were field centers 
of the Research and Development Center i>n Fariy Educational Stimulation 
at the University 6f Georgia parti cipatedvin the study. For two 
months 160 normal and disadvantaged experimental subjects were taught 
36 daily lesson plans. The experimental les^ns were adapted from 
the grade one material of the Georgia Anthropology Curriculum Project. 
The- 40 subjects in the control group did not re'b^ive the instruction. 
Emphasis of the unit was given to learning the m^odology of the 
anthropologist and the development of the concepts\f cultural universals', 
• cultural vari^ation, and enculturation. \ 
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Anthropology achievement was measured by the grade one test pre- 
pared by the anthropology project. The group test contained 30 items, * 
each with four picture options. The subject indicated his response 
by marking the picture he thought was corr6ct. 

The following conclusions were reached*: ' ' , 

1. Both normal and disadvantaged kindergarten children can learn 
anthropology organized around selected key concepts. 

2. Socio-economic status as measured by Hollingshead Index had no 
significant effect on anthropology achievement. 

3. The sex of the child had no significant effect on the ability 
of the child to learn anthropology. * 

4. Caucasians achieved significantly better than Negros. 

5. Mental age was more important in learning anthro'pology than 
chronological age. The Stanford-Binet intelligence score was signifi- 
cantly related to anthropology gain, whereas, chronological age was 
not significantly related. 

6. '^he children enjoyed using the anthropologists' scientific ^ 
language and were able to make cross-cultural comparison among three 
cultures. ■ ' . . 

Alford, Roy W., Jr. Teaching Mathematical Concepts to Rural Preschool 
Children Through a Home-Oriented Progra m. University of Virginia, 
1970: 168?:^ 70-26,616. ^ • . 

It was the purpose of this study to assess, the viability of the 
V Appalachip Preschool Education Program as a means of providing sound 
JMid effective preschool experiences in mathematical .skill's and concepts - 
f6x rurair children. The Appalachia Preschool -Education Program* was 
for\rural children of ages three, four, and five, and it was designed 
to b\ presented to the children in or near their homes by television - 
broado^ts, hpme visitations, and traveling classroooms/ 'iTie curri- 
culum fixr the total program was built around a set of behavioral ob- 
jectives Kmany of the behavioral objectives were derived from irathe- 
matical concepts. This study was concerned only with the mathematical 
objectivesvof the program. . . . ■ * 

Three intervention elemei\ts were planned: a one-half hour television 
broadcast", five\days a week for. thirty-four weeks, receivable oh ^ 
^home sets; a weekly home visit by a paraprofessional; and a weekly 
group experience' lii a traveling classroom for ten to fifteen dhildren ' ' \ 

at a time. \ ' " * * ' . \ 

Four treatment groVms were established: 

Treatment I (Tj) Nliitervention through television cbroadcasts, . \ 
home visits, and traveling classroom. 

Treatment II (T2) Intervention through television broadcasts 
and home visits. \ * , 

Treatment III (T3) Intervention through television broadcasts 
only. \ - 

Treatment IV (T4) No inteWention. ' ' 

The research design called foXstratification by age, sex, and ' . 
treatment. The sample consisted ofvnot fewer than' four nor more than 
six children within each cell, withNi cell defined by age (three, four, 
or five years), sex (male or female) ,\^nd treatment (Ti , T2, T3, • 
T4) . A total of 121 children were in tt^e sample. 



* The children of groups T , and.Tj were from rural farm or rural 
non-farm homes in^the West Virginia counties of. Fayette, Mercer, 
Raleigh, and Summers^. The control group (T4) children were from 
siiijilar homes in Giles. County, Virginia, where the television broad- 
casts could not be received. . * , 

A standardized test and a curriculum specific test designed for 
the study were used to secure data. The Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test , commonly used to measure the intelligence of children, wafe 
administered as "a pretest and as a post-test. The Appal achia Pres choo 1 , 
Mathematics Test , administered as a post-test only, consisted of 
forty-eight items derived from those behavioral objective-s for the 
program which related to matl matical concepts. The APNT.had a relia- 
bility" of .85 as determined by the Spearman-Brown formula. ^Analysis 
of variance and the NeuTnan-Keuls- Sequential Range Jest Were used ^ 
to determine the statistical significance of-' the results . 
.FINDINGS • 

The four treatment groups. were not significantly different at the 
beginning of the intervention period, as measured by the PPVT. .Post-test 
res^Vts of the PP\T indicated that groups Tj and T2, which received 
the most intensive interventioa, had gained significantly more than 
•groups T3 and T^. . • ' , 

Results on the APMT indicated that group T2, with television and 
home visits, had gained significantly, more than any one of the Qther 
three groups, and that, group Ti, with television, home visits,' and 
traveling classroom, was significantly better than the control group. 

Boys and girls were not significantly different on any measure- 
On every measure, there was a significant difference between age groups 
in favor of the older children. 

It was concluded that mathematical concepts and skills can be 
taught through a home-oriented >jrogram under the conditions of** this 
study, A pr'^gram of two ijlements (television an^ homt visits) or of - 
three elements (television, home visits, and traveling classroom)' 
appears to be effective in presenting a home-oriented preschool pro-' 
gram to rural Appalachian children, but intervention by tel 3vion 
alone does iiot appear to be effective.- 

Colton, Frank V. A Pilot Study of Concept Attainment and Incidental 
Social Learning of Integrated and All-White K>.ndergart6n Children 
Resulting From Viewing Video-Taped Demonstrations by Both Black and ^ * 
Vfliite Children . Wayne State University, 1970. ^ 142p. Adviser: John 
Gordon, Jr. 71-17,250. 

Two problems o^ current significance served as the basis for the 
investigation reported here. The first is an issue which probes the 
appropriateness and effectiveness of using' the medium of television 
to achieve some basic cognitive goals in kindergarten • The second 
stems from the "^eral problem of the continuing polarization of 
black anc} .wHite ^,eople in this country. 

The notidn that techniques employed by the chiJdren's television 
^series* **Sesanjfe Street'* could be used to help solve these. problems 
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* . * • * , pyoppceS the present stucly* . VSesame Street*? has been acdained 

^ * * because It has proven it e'an hold young children's iriteresir, while 

. * teachi^tg thefe letters^ numbers and even simple j concepts*,. The series, * 

• ^ In directing its prograiasj j:ovfarB\a nation-wide audience o! young 

clilldrijn^ *soi?fe of witom ha\'e ijever even seen^a child of a color other 
^ • thai?^ th6kselves,,Jias been shcKing, youngsters that other children who^ 

; • j,|g}j^ look ^'fcren^^ H^Uy ^iren »t "diff^^^ ' « 

Therefproi^e purpose of this itudy; Was to obtam data' which 

. * , . %^ou|d supply partial miswers to this tWo^^^ 

• • ♦ ' tre^iendouf potential o5 the teJevisipn 4?|2iv«n big used/ to teach Jcindei- i 

* . . ^ garten dtilc&cA^ ' 

acquainted ^^Ith^dLCfi^r^^^ changes ihighib occur 

.4. it! theii:' vlcariq^ 

' \ > ' • ^buld T0i!ie|txl^^.:^i^^ !\ . 

r ^ . An integrated a 

tt^ populations for ^the' Investigation ^ ^il^^^en^ f class were 
mndosly assipied to^ ^dew* viUeo^tajficd:,^^^^^^^^ sequences designed 

^ ' - ^ * for study' '^hichf feati^ed^^^^^ 'a blad.^;^^^^ a_i - 

' \ It . • **ica|eisklp*^ if^ie^7^ "c^ * 

h _ * ♦ ^ - ♦ ,appropri^-fce for feinde^^ Anin^tnm 

W ^ * and pilotcsd* i^lch s?^^ .of iS^e conce^^ "pre- 

, , / --ferred co^a^^^ choices '^i^ the sub^e^^ and a^ter they* 

"'V ^ 'V 'the -resW^ 

* ' . So^^ the/iptegrated ^ 
, . rtlieisbnce^is^^^^^ i 

, - ^ : ^ 2t. Initialiy^ bo& i^^^ , 
% r * ^ por^ ??pref€?rr^^ 

■ 'f i ♦ / on .6^po'si?<?^^^^^ " r\./v^ * - / 

, 5 -^.-^ rWhiie MMorg^^ mot, choose inore. "preff rred - 

,f \ integrated "!<?iass lexjpeHeiice -had^ ^not alffecteli choice: patterns 




**teach^r#^f ih\^^^ - ..:0uf Xchbice^^ o -Vhoy^^puld 

' '^ j>|s[y^/thei:;:%<^^^ ' . 

feomf^p^pUM :Mdpso/ ^^|*e ; ^tea[<3{ ers^^ oppps it e 




^9 lh6.infc^jpfat^^^ ^'teache^s'' of the 
opposite^^ ^^j^X^icp^ the all-w}ute 

7:o ll^gh; concept *attainei:s ij^SP^Tjrhit jnbre 

^^g0 |o t>ppp^^ite,^^ as •*pre£4rred 
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In, summary, with these pilot populations, t^e data indicated that 
although gains were made in attaining some of the concepts, there 
was no pre-post change in the choices of "preferred companions" 
by the integrated or all-white kindergarten children as a result of 
viewing either unknown same, or opposite color children portraying 
"teachers" in videotape/d" sequences . IVhy some of the questions vsed 
as cues for'selecting pictures of "preferred companions" elicited 
Opposite color choice more than others is also discussed. 

140. Est^rada, Bette S. production Deficiency of Nonverbal Mediators in 
Young Rural Black Children . The Florida State University, 1970. 
79p.^ Adviser^ Laurel L.. Schendel. -71-7000. - * • 

Recent studies .suggest that yoiing children's organization in reten- 
tion behavior is far more often characterized by a production defi- - 
ciehcy, or a failure to- spontaneously employ mnemoMc-mediatipnal 
skills at their fiisposal, ^ih-cpntrast to a mediation deficiency-, 
'or the failure^ of the skills to mediate even though- used. , Studies 
of the development of the transition Irom produclibn-^deficiency fo, 
production of these skills, both' verbal and nonverbal, were reviewed. 
A knowledge of the psychological structure underlying this transition 
is important in a purely heuristic sense, but in' addition, can yield 
neressary information for the sequential training o/, such skills. 
Since, wi;th only one exception, the major studieis review^'ed focused 
on average or npndis advantaged children, the present study was proposed 
with disadvraritag;ed rural black cnildren with the expectation that 
previous findings would, indeed generalize- to -these children. 

" Ss were 20 kindergarteners and 20 first graders who qualified 
as disadvantaged botfr on .the basis of their is61aj:ed- rural residency 
and- oh -the basis of . various social and economia factors.' ten children 
from each: age level were rahdomiy assigned td^pne of two experimental, 
conditions. . ' - 

"The nonverbal task employed was designed to externalize as much 
• mnem6nic"activity as cppssible for observation, and required the child / 
to reproduce a pattem^of six cplpfed geo^^ forms after ^,th^^ 
forms had been removed' from sight. TfCe child'Was given a ^et of small 
^p;^per rejjiicas of the: coJ.^red wooden forms and^ toid he^cpuid: iise - 
^them .to help^ M remember the pattern he subsequently' ^was to 

repfpdiice. By ufihg the paper forms *t6 Mke a copy of^ -the pattern 
shqwfi Ifiim, tjfie ch3.ia cpuld prpyMe himself ^^^^^^^ ikonic 
me.diatbr fpr his yuBsj^quent reprpductibn of the fpaitjern. Experimental 
sugges,tipns..were intrpduced to see i'f the .product ion^ and utilii^ation, 
of :these:-:noriverbai ^^m couid be included when they did not occiir 

jsppntanepusly. Ss at eadh age level :were observed in each of two 
/ ednditions which differed in the strength of the suggestion to pro - 
i ;dvce the .nonverbal m^^^^ ■ . 

.Results .^rp^ided .addtional [evidence in support of^i ^production 
. .deficiincy rather than- a mediation deficiency -hypoche'Sas for young 
children's behavior in this ty^e of task: more first-grade than 
'kindergarten Ss spontaneously produced mediators while more kindergarten 



Ss never produced mediators; and kinder gar tners required stronger 
suggestions to produce mediators than did first graders . 

In addition, the performance of the disadvantaged Ss in this study 
seemed ^.to indicate that even though, their transition from production 
deficiency to production of models .exactly paralleled that of more 
average children, there was clearly a lengthened delay in their spon- 
taneous employment of such models*. It is^ suggested that future studies 
provide a better focus .on the social class variable, for example by 
providing for additional and varied types of children whose performance 
might be compared. 

In addition, it is suggested that future studies concentrate on 
designing task.5 which would externalize an optimal amount of mneiionic-med 
iiational behavior, this at younger and younger ages as well as with 
children of varied backgrounds. 

* ' » ' " *. 

Henrikson, Harold Arthur. An Investigation of the Influence of ^Teacher 
Expectation Upon the IntelleTctual and Achievement Performance of; Dis- 
advantaged Kindergart.en Children . University of Illinois at^ Urbana-Cham- 
paign, 1970. lOOp. 71-14,791. ' 

Ihe purpose of this study was to investigate the influence of ^ 
teacher expectation upon the intellectual and achleyement peii^formancje - 
of disadvantaged kindergarten children, and to* determine -if. there 
were a difference between thef achievement of children expected by teacher 
and the actual achievement.. oJ^ disadvantaged k5.ndei'garten children. 

Fifty-one children, both boys and girlc^ Negroek, Spanish surname 
and Caucasians, were the subjects of this study The Slossorir InteLlj..- 
gence Test , and The ABC Inventory were the pretest .and* posttest mea- 
surement instruments. A letter sent to the ten teachers in the s'tudy- 
during -the second week of school was the method used to generslte within 
the teachers an expectancy advantage for designated "pupils in , their 
classrooms. A second letter, asking the/teacheris to rank children 
on the basis of expected petfonhance on the Me t rbpo 1 1 1 ah'- Readin es s 
Test , was the method usecL to ^provide a measurement: of the achievement 
of^children expected by teachers, to be compared with actual^ achieve- 
ment scores obtained on the readiness test. - . . 

The prediction that there would. be a. positive correlation between^ 
teacher ranking of expected achieveinent §cores and .actual achievement 
scores was confirmed, with correlations between. .90 'and .93 obtained. 

Negro boys were the only .group in the study to. reach the .05 level 
of significance in intelligence score meai^gains through^ the generation 
of an expectancy advantage. This significant difference was present, 
however, not because the experimental ''|<je*gi'o boys made such » a large 
mean gain, but because they gained\so much In proportion to the 
intelligence score mean gains made by the contrast group of Negro boys. 

Some striking? differences were found in achievement scores, hawever, 
as all the. experimental sub groups bad. mean gain's oh achievement raw 
scores that were greater than the mean gains of the contrast groups. 
A mean difference of /17.1 points between tpe experimental and contrast 
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groups in, achievement mean gain scores was manifest across all conaii-innc 
and was significant Cp<.Oof). Such evidence leads w^clSsior ^ 

that the concept of self-fulfilling prophecy i>^ndeed present, and 
pervasive within this particular segment \i ^t^tu^j. ^ the. same 
time, the results of the generation of ex]W6tancy~^'avantage^in this 
study speak to the prior attitudes the teachers held of the disadvan- 
taged child as an achiever, confirming the viewpoint that teachers 
generally, have negative expectancies for the disadvantaged child. 

Compensatory educati. .programs are based on .the -belief that^tlie 
failure of the disadvantaged child in the classroom rests within-- 
himself, and that the child must be compensated for this failure." 
The findings of this study would indicate, however, that a change^n 
the quality of the child's education could be effected through' nothing 
more- than a change in, the teacher 's . expectations of his abilities in 
the classroom. ■ ; 

142. Puryear, Ruby Hamilton. ^ The Effect of Direct teaching on. Repr e- 
. sentation al. Categorization in .Disadvantaged Negro Kinderg arten 
. Children. Columbia University, 1970. 140p. Adviser :. 'Millie AlmyC ' ■ 

This study was concerned with the developmental lag- exhibited 
by disadvantaged Negro kinciergarten children in combining pictorial' 
materials into categorical grpupings on the basis of conceptual 
rather than perceptual criteria. ..Its underlying., assum^ition was 
that the life experience of these children h^d not beeh^ organized" 
m such a manner as to naturally induce such skills at' ihe ^expected 
age level. The objective, therefore, was to induce such skills ' 
by direct teaching. - > 

The method used was a case-study training 'experiment o'jf the 
• test-teach^test design. The subjects- were 18 Negro kindergarten ' 
children from a depressed neighborhood who ranged in age frdm 4 
years; 10 months to- 6 years and:. in IQ from 65- tp^iOl, as Measured 
bj^ the Wechsler Preschool and. Primary Scale; of Ihtelidgehce.* 

Nine children comprised the .experimental group and wer^ given 
individual practice In picture sortirig=, "Each child- Tec4ived 3 or 
4. twenty .minute practice sessions . The teaching strategy' provided 
■for the guidance of the learning by conceptual, verbal cues, for' 
cognitive conflict- in the presentation '6f. the stimuli and foi; a 
- learning- set organization ,of"'the practice "trials.. The :Sigel Cate- 
gorizing Test was. use.d for^-prer anH posttes.tihg./ ih& training . 
materials consisted of pictures o.t common bbj,ev-,ts 'such as toys, 
clothes, utensils, etc. taken" -from children's- vreschool learning 
games . -* ' . ■ ' . 



i The specific purpose of the training was to. change the subjects' 

i choice of criteria for. grouping, from perceptible to inferred- 

I stimulus- attributes. The consistfent tehdency 4:o use-conceptual 

I attributes was designated as an inferential set and the learning 

\ experience- was designed to induce this- set. ' ' . " 
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All 9 subjects learned the inferential set Aee ID c.v .r.A 

ments from teaching are not maintained without further" practice 

fno^^a^tic- 'r3( it^Vr^' ^VVro.rUt, cpL^'alt^'J^^iod 
practice, C3) .the effectiveness of the training was due to 
the teaching strategy and the related examiner-sybject interaction- 

revii^d K'r'oJir''"'' °' ""^^^"^^"^ categorizing sMUs might ' 
revised to provide more appropriate instructions for pre-.entation 
of the task, and more adequate behavior sampling. ^""i^ion 

143. Riechard, Donald Edward. The Acquisiti - of Selected Life-ScierirP 

acoSs'itir S°^'r ^" this study was to assess the 

acquisition of -elected life-science concepts by beginning kinder- 
garten children from three different community settings -irne^-urian 
of tMrJv'"' Subproblems dealt with t'he aLociatlons 

. of .thirty-one physical, mental, and socio-cultural variables with 
performance on the Life-Science Concept Acquisition Tesf fL-SCWl - 
Tn^^eV-lc^':-'' as^re-JTctor^^of^ltfo™ ' 

concept Items distributed .among the sevU Biological ScLnces 

• ■ iSfv\'d";alirM^^ TT^e L..fcAT wasl^M^istered 

iiew As^^^^ each- subject as a picture-stimulus- structured-inter- 
view. As a set of pictures was presented to a subject.' he was 'asked 
to respond nonverbally to a statement about the picturL by pointii e 

■ to verL'r °" P'"' °' ^ I^^'^^"^^- "as. then asked ' 
and f V ; f felection. Each subject received a noLibal 

?Seme Se sumL't""" l''^ ^ ^"'^ ' ^pnceptual 

tST^otl? scoJ^T "°nverbal and- verbal scores resulted 

garSn Smrer"ifi°" '"""P"'"^ °^ fifty -one .beginning kinder- 
ors\%\Seef subjects . '^^^'^ ^^"'"^ repr.esented by a sample 

wer^a? JStf r^"^^ ^'"^i"^' ^"^ conclusions- of "this investigation 
. were- CI) there were significant difference.s, at the . .05 level 

^" '^"^ °^ ^he L-SCAT measures (total! nonverbal 

m Ztf^ ^r.""" u"'^'"'^'' ^•^^ ^^^'^ community -settings ; 

(2) based on the subjects' mean scores, on eajh of the L-SCAT measui^^c 

JSrarS'lr^i"'"^'? low-tS-high ■wa.^LnIr-:rba; 

cZl ""^^^t^'^an, respectively; (3) ther.e were sigrdfi- 

ov Jh^.,h ""f^ 'J" level, (among the total scor4 mfde 
oy the subjects from the three community settings on six of the 
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seven conceptual themes; (4) there were significant correlations, 
at the .05 level, among the scores made on the [/-.SCAT by the subjects 
from the three community settings and several of the physical, 
mental, znd socio-cultural variables; (5) when ^11 of the physical, 
mental, and socio-cultural variables Wexq used as ^predictors, a sub- 
ject's I.Q. and his chronologi/cal age'i^ere the first and second 
most useful variables, respectively, in predicting p-^rformance on 
any of the L-SCAT measures— the correlations were positive; (6) when socio- 
cultural variables alone were used as predictors, the number juf years 
education of the 'subject's mother arid the presence of youngep siblings * 
were the first and second most useful variables, respectively, in 
predicting performance on the total and verbal L-SCAT measures — the 
correlations between L-SCA'^ performance and number o£ years educa- . » 
tiori of the mother were positive; the prediction -favored subjects 
' without younger siblings to outperform those with younger siblirigs; 
(7) when p^redictinf' performance; on the nonverbal L-SCAT measure from 
socio-cultural variables aloile, it was found that the'number of years 
education of the subject's mother and the subject^s community setting 
were the first and second most useful variables, respectively--the J' 
corrf^lation between L-SCAT performance and number of years education 
of the mother was positive, , 

'144, Sandy, Claude Ashbum. The Effects- of Material^ Reward, Sex, Race , 
and Socioeconomic Str a ta on the Piritnef-Cunningham Primary Test 
] Scores of Kiifdfeygarten Students > University of'Ti-rginia, 1970 • 
/ 95p. 71-6717. • ' \' ; 

A total of 187 sub3ects in 12 classes was identified as either 
middle or lower sbc:ioe':ondmic strata, based on two of the form 
^ characteristics on 'Warner's Revised Index of* Status Characteristics. 
All classes were administered either form A or B'-of the Pintner-Cun- 
ningham Primary Test^under normal testing conditions. . Approximately 
three weeks later they were administered a circle cancelling test 
devised by the investigator, the test was relatively sliripre and a 
' , high degree of success was achieved. All' subjects in the six randomly 
selected reward claisses received material reward (an assortment 
. ' of toys, c^ndy, potato chips, etc.), the. non -reward classes did 
not receive material reward, pnd a special point *was made to avoid 
any verbc 1, reward to either group. One to three days later, they 
were administered the alternate form of the\Pihtner -Cunningham 
under the /same reward condition. . . 

Of thell87 subjects identified,' 132 were identified as lower ' 
and 55 as middle socioeconomic strata. Sixty-two, lower and 30 
middle socioeconomic strata subjects were rewarded. The hypothe- 
sized improvement in measured intelligence ^mong rewarded lower socio- 
economic strata subjects was not' effected. Although. an overall 
mean IQ increase of 6.66 points did occur for all subjects, the 
differences between the four groups' idehtified by socioeconomic 
strata arid reward conditiori were rion-significant . Lower Socio- 
economic strata subje.cts, who 'had- a lov^er mean IQ on pre-testing. 
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Still had a. lower mean IQ on post-testing regardless of the reward 
condition. It was concluded that perhaps it was not the lack of i 
effectiveness of material reward that accounts for the negative 
findings; rather, the material reward should have been absolutely' 
contingent upon performance or should have been somewhat more 
remote, or perhaps more time was needed for children of this age 
to become .accustomed to the material rewarding situation. 

Another possible* explanation is that, at this age, middle socio- 
economic strata children, as well as .lower socioeconomic strata 
children, aro motivated by concrete, tangible rewards. 

An attitional finding, that whites showed higher IQ' gains than 
" Negroes, regardless of reward condition, apptear' to be related f 
to the difference in pre-test IQs- Both groups showed significant 
gains, and the ratio of gains to .pre-test scores was similar for 
. the two groups. 

145. Braff, Rhoda A. • Imagery, Activity Level, and Learning Modali ty 

Preference as Indications of Sensory-Motor Stage Beffavior in Low-In- 
come Kindergarten Childre n. .New York University, 1971. 140p., 
Adviser: Mae Maskit Lord. 72-11,446. 

This research has investigated whether certain disadvantaged 
*ldren have had delayed progress through, Piaget's developmental- 
bLuges. Piaget's developmental theory proposes that the internaliza- 
tion of imitation is necessary for a child to develop adequate imagery 
and to progres*" out of the sensory-motor stage into the pre-qpera-' 
tional and operational stages. Certain low lower-income children 
may not have had sufficient and appropriate imitation experiences 
' to develop adequate imagery and thereby progress out of the sen- 
sory-motor stage. It has been hypothesized that certain of these 
Ipw-incqme children who are relatively active in the classroom, 
are evidencing sensory -motor stage behavior even though they are 
five years of age. Their activity, it has been, suggested, is a 
means of gathering information about the environment'. . 

The present study explored the' relationship between childrenfs 
activity levels, their memory imagery^, sex gender, and 'intelligence. 
An attempt was also made tp determine whether, a kinesthetic learning 
modality preference as cqntrasted to an auditory, visual or mixed 
modf\lity preference was related to sjensory-motor stage behavior. 

A sample of 59 disadvantaged" kindergarten <!:hildren from the 
Highland Park, Michigan schools was, used in the study. Each chilii's 
activity level in the classroom was measured by use of pedometers 
on both the ankle and wrist. The children were given the Benton 
Visual Retention Test and the ITPA Visual Sequential Memory subtest 
to measure their memory imag^y ability;/ The New York University 
Modality Test was given to determine t'he child preferred mode 
of learning. , ' • . 

Three hypotheses were advaneed. The first hypothesis statedj [ 
.that visual memory imagery in chilciren.is more related. to a child's 
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activity level than to the child's sex. Since intelligence scores 
were available for each child, I.Q. was also included as an inde- 
pendent varidble. A multiple regression analysis was perforrned 
three separate times using wrist, ankle and combined activity as 
the dependent variable. Separate analyses were made for v/rist 
and ani^le activity because the low correlation obtained between 
them indicted tha't they should not be considered as different 
aspects of the same "activity" variable. The findings did ndt^ • 
support the specific hypothesis-. j 

The second hypothesis proposed that there would be a relation 
between 'preferred mode of learning and activity level, such.that< 
children with af kinesthetic modality preference would have the highest 
activity, levels in the classroom^as compared to children with an 
auditory o^^ visual modality preference, or no modality, preference ^/ 
at all. An analysis of variance was performed. Since this analysis 
was signifi.cant,^ a multiple comparisons test was performed to deter- 
mine which .modality groups had the highest and lowest activity (means ; 
Contrary to the proposed hypothesis, the kinesthetic modality 
group did not have the highest activity leve] , whereas the no 
modality preference group did. As suggested,^ tKe visual modality 
group had significantly lower activity. levels • The -usefulness 
^of knowing a'child's modiallty *»preference for remediation was dis- 
cussed as well as the implications for teaching children with mxed 
modality learning. " . , ^ * , 

Hypothesis III proposed that visual .memory imagery would be 
related to the prediction of modality group membership (determined 
by a" measured preference^ a^ "compared to sex. intelligende was 
again added as an independent variable. Visual memory imagery ivas 
the ojily significant variable in a multiple discriminate analysis 
to predict modality- group ^membership. H>T)othesis III was therefore 
upheld. In addiction, a multiple discriminate analysis was performed/ 
adding additional activity level as an independent variable pre- | 
dieting modality group membership. In this -analysis , both imagery 
and activity level were sign.ificant predictors. 

Three supplementary analyses were also ^erfoijmed to investigate- 
the relative effects of the different variables in the study on a 
child's score on each* of the three modality tests. 

Implications of the results of -the study were disctissed with 
specific reference to Piaget^'s theory 'and the possibility of a 
progression in the development of learning modality preferences in 
^children parall^eling Piaget 's developmental stages. Some suggestions 
for future rc v.irch were made including proposals for studies into 
mo ther-r infant interaction .patterns in low lower-income families, 
investigating* whether imitation, as Piaget suggests, is the basis 
for imagery daveIopn\ent, arid. creating assessiiient instruments .which, 
would'provide some measure of a child's potential* for^ stage advancement. 



146-; Brcwn, Darrell Lee. Variations in Tes^t Response of Preschool Chil- 
dren by gex and Socioeconomic Level Related to Guilford's Struc- 
ture-of-Intellect' . University of Pittsburgh, 1971. 152p. 72-7897. 
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The purposes of the. investigation were to determine (a) if there 
were significant correlations between specific mental abilities 
measured by the 1960 Stanford-Binet Scale and' the social status 
and sex of preschool children, (b) which specific abilities were 
most closely correlated to sex and social status and (c) if the 
relative magnitudes of the correlations could be predicted from 
J.P. Guilford's Structur^i-of-Intellect fSI) "theory of intelligence 
The problem, was one of cl^arifying the nature and ma^itude-of rela- 
- tionships between specific preschool tasks on the Binet and the 
social status and' sex of the subjects. Further, the directions 
of the correlations were predicted in SI termS after relating 
prior research on these variables to Guilford's model. 

Stanford-Binet test scores and socioeconomic data were compiled ■* 
on 552 preschool children between the age? of three years and two 
month;, and four years and seven months, •'in an all white conimunity ' 
in Pennsylvania over a two and one-half year period. Of these, 
100 subjects were chosen -at random for the study. Meeker's (1969) 
classification of Binet task's was used to define the nreschool /' 
level t^est items according to Guilford.'s SI model-. Hypotheses ' 
predictjed that phi coefficients would significantly fdvor high status 
children for Bmet items measuring convergent, thinking,, semantic 
content and the more complex aBlTities along the Products dimension 
of the SI modex. It was also predicted that phi coefficients would 
significantly favor girls for semantic .items and would significantly 
favor boys for figural items. I . 

Results supported predictions of significant correlations -favoring 
the high status group and girls on items measuring sem^antic content. 
No significant correlations favored the low status group or boys. 
Tho type of items found most ibons^istently to correlate, significantly 
with the social status of prelschool children" were, those which 
Meeker classified as cognition lor comprehension items. Analyses 
of supplementary data also revealed "significant correlations between 
test behavior ratings and both social status and sex of the subjects;- 
these relationships showed that the <high status group and girl? 
received more- favoritble behavior ratings from examiners. " 

In general, the conclusions drawn from the investigation suggested 
(al that preschool abilities measured by the 1960 Stanford-Binet • 
Scale do relate differential-ly to the variables of socioeconomic 
status and sex, (b) that cognition and semantic items most fr^ 
quently favor children from higher social status famidies', (c) that 
semantic abilities most frequently favor girls and (d) test motiva- ' 
tion IS a signi,ficant factor related to test performance that relates 
positively for high status children and girls. Considerable dis- 
cussTion was offered relating the results to test construction, • 
^^^"1°. P^y'^'^°l°gy' remedial "education, preschool education, preschool 
sex rdiffersnces -and other issues. 
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Gay lor, Henry William, Jr, The Relationship Between Participation 
in a Non-Public School Administered Compensatory Preschool Educational 
Program and Subsequent Pupil EdUcational Development . United States 
International University, 1971/ 233p, Adviser: Warren R. Bailer, 
71-25,^390, ' ^ 

• " • 

The purpose of the study was to measure thie relsticnship between 
pupil participation in the Imperial Beach Compensatory Preschool 
Educational Program (Child Development Center of Imperial Beach) 
and subsequent pupil educational development in kindergarten and 
first grade normative public school. Specifically, the major , 
objectives w.ere to measure thi§. relationship by utilizirij, the factors 
of: (1) School readiness at the beginning- of kindergarten and 
entry into the first grade,. (2) Academic subject area ^grade; achieve- 
ment at the end qf kindergarten and -the first grade, and (3) Teacher 
ratings of pupil self-esteem atS peer-adjustment at the end of . 
kindergarten and the first grade, and reading achievement at the 
end of first grade. An additional objective was to measure the. ' 
attitudes of Mexican- American parents whose children participated 
in the Compensatory Preschool Educational Program.,v 
Procedures : Two basic, procedures were followed to secure the data 
for the study. The first was to ,rec6rd from, the. subject *s , cumula- 
tive school records: (1) scores resulting from the normal school 
testing program and (2) academic subject area grades* TKe second- 
was to record tae results secured from the administration of three 
research ifistruments' constrlicted by the investigator: -0) Teacher 
Rating of Pupil Self-^Esteem ,. (2) Teacher Ratingl)f Pupii,,PeerrAd- 
justment , and (3)' Interview Giiide'^ and Questionnaire Parent Attitude 
Toward School , The data obtained by these methods were computer 
processed utilizing both" two-factor and three-factoV analysis of 
variance modejs , The factors used were scores from the study's 
major 'experimental and control groups, from. the experimental and 
control ethnic sub-groups i and from the Mexican-American and Anglo 
subjects. 

Conclusions ; The findings 6f the study sugg'elt. that julie Imperial 
Beach Compensatory Preschool Educational Program -significantly 
alleviated the emotional- and social dysfunctions ,of participant 
children from povery ridden: backgrounds . ^ 

In particular, the program^enabled. the disadvantaged Mexican-Ameri- 
can pupil to achieve skills adequate to out-perfofm the disadvan- 
taged Anglo pup3j*r in kindergarten and the beginning, phase of first 
grade of normative pubiic school; this apparent overcoming of' 
.presumed learning handicaps related to ethnic,, language, and>#:ultural 
differences indicates that the preschool experien'c^e is of considerable 
value to the Mexican-Americap child as he prepares to live. in the 
Anglo society. Moreover, both the disadvantaged MexicanrAmerican ' 
and the Anglo child- met teacher expectations as evidenced by academic 
S-ubjject-^aitea .^*>ade'-'achievement -*and~teacher^fatrings cff*^lY^s 
and peer-adjustment while they were In kindergarten and the initial 



phase of the first grade. It is evident, however, that at some 
point in the first grade the disadvantaged Hexican-American pupil 
(as well as the nondisadvantaged Mexican-American child) loses 
the narity with the\Angio pupil which- he gained in preschool • 

Iri addition to the^pi:eceding, the study showed that Mexican -Ameri- 
can parents of ^children participating in the Preschool Compensatriy v 
Educational Program were unusually well informed about their cMld's 
educational experience; were critical-, yet appreciative, of school 
teachers; felt 'good" about normative public school; and were effec- 
tively involved in adult activities at their child's school. 

Honeycutt, Joan Kartzmark/ Relationship Between Disadvantaged Pupil 
Achievement and 'Reciprocal Category Sys.tem-Assessed Reward and 
Punishment . *^The University of Fir- ^da, 1971,. 103p. Adviser: 
'Robert S. Soar. 72-12,477. 

The purpose ^of this study was twofold: (1) to examine the* question 
of' whether or not teacher-presented verbal rewards and punishers 
are serving as reinforcers iri a school setting, and (2)^ to -deter- 
mine if the differential effects of indirect '(rewarding and direct 
(punishing) teacher control -on pupil subject-matter growth would , 
be found w.^th Culturally disadvantaged chiidi en. 

Subjects for this study were 366 culturally disadvantaged first-grade 
children and/their 20 teachers., The $aiftpie consisted of both 
Negro and Caucasian children living in the Eastern United'states . - 

. Subject-matter growth was measured through a pretest-posttest 
administration of Subtests 1 and 5 of the Metropplitan Readiness 
Tests. Significant pretest differences were found, with the Negro 
subjects scoring, lower on the average than the. Caucasian subjects. 
Children were not randomly assigned* to classrooms, so a'^ statistical 
procedure which reduced the 'regression effect of gain on pretest 
was used to statistically equate the classrouns. As significant 
difference's were found on pretest measures between the Negro and 
Caucasian 'subjects, adjusted gairh^ cores. were calculated separately 
for-the two racial groups. All further analyses were conducted 
keepingN^the subjects separate* by face. 

The R(^ciprocal Category System (RCS) was 'used for recording: 
vei;bal interaction in the classrooms. Measures, -of teacher-presented 
verhal rew^^fd^ (indircc^txcohtrop i. verbal punista control), 
and control ratio (re-^isedxID "Ratio) were caicuiated for*, each tea6K'er. ' 

A product -moment correlation coefficient of ...24 was fQiind ^between . 
frequencies of the* teachef-prels^nted' verbal reward arid of the 
student verbal behaviors which they followed; »the, correlation 
coefficient of -/17 was found fpr\the relationship between tea^^^ 
sented verbal pi^iishers/and the student verbal behayiofs whi^^^ 
followed. .Neither of these coefficient^ was; significantly different 
from zero. ' - ' . 

A 2x2x2 factorial analysis of variance design' was utilized to 
examine the felatiohship ^between teacher .yerbajl 'behavior and' subject-mat 
ter growth of stUderits; The three factors considereG-wefe^ sex of 
the student; high vs. ibi< levels of reward, pi/nishment-^ or control 
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ratio; and grouping of students (heterogeneous vs. homogeneous 
by race). The^ factor of grouping was significant (p<.001) for 
the Negro children when Subtest 1, Word Meaning, was the dependent 
variable regardless of the levels of reward, punishment, or control 
ratio. Inspection of mean avijusted gain scores revealed that *the 
Negro children in heterogeneous classrooms 'demonstrated more gain , 
than those in homogeneous classrooms. Analyses for the Caucasian 
group yielded significant F ratios (p<;.05,< .005, •OOS). for 
the main effect of sex across the three separate analyses of the 
adjusted gain scores for Subtest 1. Examination of mean adjusted 
gain scores revealed that the males- demonstrated nroxe gain then 
*the females. .No significant effects were found for either group 
of subjects when the "xriterion variable was Subtest 5; Numbe!rs. 

Twelve separate polynomial regression analyses were conducted; 
six, each, for the Negro and Caucasian groups. These six tests ' 
included one for each of the three independent variables of teacher-pre- 
sentod verbal control regressed against the two dependent variables 
of adjusted gain scores for Subtests 1 'and 5. Analyses were carried 
out for each of the 12 data sets using the first- through the fourth-de- 
gree pOlyhomi^al functions with the resultant finding of novsignifi-' 
cant relationships . * ■ , . , < 

On the'basis of the finding of- no significant functional relation- 
ship between frequencies of "the teachers' verbal behaviors and of 
the students' verbal behaviors which they follpwed,..it was c)ncluded; 
that teacher-presented verbal rewards and ptmishers were not serving 
as reinforcers for the children in -this study*. The differentiaF > 
effects of indirect and direct .teacher control" on pupil_sixbject-mat- 
. ter growth were no.t found" witH this- sample of cuKurally disadvan- 
taged children. . 

Jones, Robert Sommerville. The Influence of^Tactile-Kinesthetic 
Experience on Perceptual -Motor BehAvior. in. Disadvantaged Preschool ^ 
Children . University of South Carolina, 1971 69p.\ Adviser: 
Eva D.^'O'Shields. 71-21,846. . . ^ . ^ 

^ O ^ ^ ^ ^ . - ■ ■ 

Purpose - • . • • ^ . . 

The responsive environment setting tliat characterizes many early . 

* childhood, education programs' stresses , independent manipjulation 
of Montesspri-lik^^pl^y materials- by the xhild. There is^dittle - ' , 
doubt that5 manipulation of ' a device helps: the child gain mastery ' 
over it. We dQ no.t know fuil}:, however, the sighifieanGe of iso- " 
iate.d tactile-kinesthetic ex'p.eriericer'outside the realm p^ pijpblem 
soh^jig,-bn-subseqire^^^^ . - » 

This study attempik to investigate the infruence-*^.f opportunities^ 
for manrpuiative experiences on ,skjlil§ as5ociatyd^\w scKop], readLr 

' hess performance; The specific .experiments which- the 

present stmly is designed.;to answer-^^^^ foirpwing: Tactile*- 

thetic experiences' otfill xinpr^ matching skiils" among disadvantaged 
preschool children-, and (2) Tactile- kin esthetic^ will 
improve copying skills atnorig disadvantaged ppe^^ children. ' 
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^ Sample Population \ - * 

Two all -Negro day care centers in an urban. South Carolina 
location served as the population for this study. Sixty children, 
equally divided between the sexes, were selected for the two day 
care centers to serve as the experimental and control groups. 

Procedures 

From the two day care centers seiN • ed to participate in this 
study, one served as the experimental Toup and the other s-erved 
as the control group. Both intelligen.:e t.esting with the. Wechsler ' 
. Preschool and Primax^y Scale of Intelligence and r^^diness pretesting 
with the Metropolitan Readiness Tests were conducted /prior to the 
treatment period in order to determine if significant differences 
were present between groups bas^d. on these variables} Posttesting' . 
with a different form of the MatrogoUtan .instrument was also con- 
ducted at the conclusion of the experimental period- in-order to 
asserss performance gains following treatment. • ' 

An analysis of variance was used to determine the 'significance i 
of- differences between groups on both the intelligence* testing and 
\ \he readiness .pretesting data. The^t-statistic.was used to test 
\f^r significance of 'differences between" fheans of the Metropolitan - 
>Aest-posttest results. Differences were deemed statistically 
significant at the .05 level. 

pUrin<^ a six-week period, each child in the experimental group 
was prqvix^ed with 'a set of two-inch. White plastic numerals and 
alp^abeXsy^nbols that are available from a commercial educational 
'materials^a^xufacturer. With each set oft numerals and letters, 
the *subj.dct\w^s provided with two cardboard charts . One phart 
contained the\oafelin»6s of each -alphabet symbol and the other ci irt 
contained the outlines of the numerals, -zero through nine. In « 
additiOT, each chird was^provided with paper, crayons, and a primaiy-sized 
pencil. The subjects* were allowed;, to play freely with the materials- 
for a continuous one^our pefiod each day. No formal instruction 
related ta the"' materials wa^ iriWiated by the teacher. The -teacher, 
and tli^ Classroom aidesV howevier, were allowed to respond to any 
.questions or 'conversatioibr[rel^ to the materials that were 
/initiated by the children. 
^Bindings " * 

1. Conclusions reached as X rosul^t of this study support the 
first experimental hypothesis related to the ijjiproVem^nt of matching^ 
skills but. fail to support tho secc^nd hypothesis -related to the 
improvement of copying skills, 
/ 2. Further analysis^of the data .f^\ed to find statistically, 
significant differences, iif either matci^ng or copying performance 
on the Metropolitan. Readjiless Testg when ^ex was considered as a 
variable-. \ • 4 , \ 

*\ 3. Iflien.'pretest-poLttest gains were competed for two age groups. 
(4-6 -to 5-6, years ^nd 5-7 to 6-6 yeiirs.) withinSthe experimental 
group, n6 significant differences were found in\ither the Matching" 
or 'Copying subtest results. ^ ' 
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